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There  are  many  charming  and  well- 
known  views  of  Oxford  from  one  point 
or  another— from  Christ  Church  mead¬ 
ows,  for  instance,  or  from  the  tields  be¬ 
yond  Holywell,  or  from  Shotover,  or 
ifrom  the  hill  above  Hinkaey,  where 
Turner  painted  his  famous  picture  ; 
but  to  our  mind  by  far  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  of  all  must  have 
been  from  the  old  approach  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  road,  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  as 
represented  in  a  frontispiece  to  In¬ 
gram’s  “  Memorials.”  In  those  days 
(1834),  the  villas  of  brick  and  stucco 
and  the  dingy  purlieus  of  St.  Clement’s 
that  now  block  out  the  prospect  did 
not  exist ;  and  from  the  top  of  the 
coach  the  visitor  looked  straight  across 
the  present  Christ  Church  cricket- 
round  to  the  meadows  beyond  the 
her  well,  and  had  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  every  tower  in  the  city  from 
Magdalen  to  the  Cathedral.  The  first 
impression  of  Oxford,  seen  thus,  by 
the  approaching  traveller,  especially  at 
sunset,  was  that  of  a  fairy- land  of  spires 
and  pinnacles,  rising  from  a  foreground 
of  trees  and  verdure,  and  from  a  pic¬ 
turesque  point  of  view,  at  all  events, 
thoroughly  justified  Macaulay’s  epi¬ 
thet,  “  the  noblest  of  English  cities.” 
And  not  only  is  it  the  noblest,  but  also 
in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  ; 
for  of  no  other  city  in  the  British  Isles 
can  it  be  said  with  greater  truth  that 
wherever  we  tread,  a  history  is  beneath 
our  feet.  From  the  time  when  Queen 
Maud  escaped  from  the  keep  of  Nor- 
Nxw  SzBin. — Vox..  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


man  Castle,  which  the  visitor  passes  on 
his  way  from  the  station.  Oxford  has 
been  for  centuries  not  only  the  home 
of  “  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyal¬ 
ties,”  but  the  refiex  and  echo  of  our 
national  life,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
college  which  is  not  associated  with 
some  political  struggle  or  crisis  of  the 
past.  Merton  became  the  early  home 
of  religion  and  learning — inspirante 
Deo,  ut  credimus* — in  the  most  turbu¬ 
lent  period  of  the  Barons’  War.  Exe¬ 
ter  recalls  a  still  darker  time,  for  the 
founder,  Bishop  Stapleton,  was  treas¬ 
urer  to  the  unfortunate  Edward  II., 
and  was  foully  murdered  like  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Queen’s,  again,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Philippa’s  chaplain,  and  All 
Souls’  by  Henry  V.’s  chancellor,  it  was 
said  by  way  of  expiation  and  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  French 
battle- tields.  At  Magdalen  a  Tudor 
rose,  once  red  and  afterward  painted 
white,  may  still  be  seen  carved  beneath 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  Founder’s 
Tower,  where  Richard  III.  once  lodged, 
recalling  the  struggle  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster  ;  while  at  a‘ later  date  “  Rupert’s 
trumpets  had  been  heard  sounding  to 
horse  in  those  quiet  cloisters.”  St. 
John’s  owes  its  garden  front,  ‘‘  perhaps 
the  loveliest  thing  in  Oxford,’’  to  the 
munificence  of  Laud,  whose  body,  with 
that  of  Juxon,  rests  beneath  the  altar 
in  the  chapel ;  while  the  statue  of 

*  From  a  letter  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Pope, 
quoted  by  Ingram,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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James  II.  in  University  reminds  us 
that  he  attended  vespers  in  an  adjacent 
chamber,  on  his  memorable  visit,  when 
the  stout  resistance  offered  by  the  Fel¬ 
lows  of  a  neighboring  college  led  to  the 
expulsion  “  of  that  wise  old  gentleman 
who”  (as  his  friend  Louis  XIV.  said) 
“  lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  Mass.”  * 
Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  stone  drawn 
from  the  Headington  quarries,  the  col¬ 
leges  have  a  specious  air  of  antiquity 
which  is  not  altogether  justified  by 
their  history.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  little  mediaeval  architecture  remain¬ 
ing  in  modern  Oxford,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  that  we  shall  note  presently. 
Most  of  the  older  buildings  date  from 
Henry  VIII.  or  from  the  Stuarts — in 
fact  many  of  the  finest  and  most  impos¬ 
ing  structures,  such  as  the  great  Quad¬ 
rangle  of  the  Schools,  were  executed  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Few  cities  have 
suffered  more  than  Oxford  from  the 
destructive  mania  of  one  generation 
and  the  tasteless  restoration,  or  still 
more  tasteless  rebuilding,  carried  out 
by  the  next.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
of  the  number  of  ancient  fabrics  which 
have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away,  and 
which  a  little  timely  outlay  might  have 
preserved  to  us.  As  it  is,  one  only  has 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  old  collections 
of  prints,  such  as  Loggan’s  ‘‘  Oxoni- 
ana,”  to  see  how  much  we  have  lost 
and  yet  how  much  might  have  been 
spared  to  us.  Even  in  Ilearne’s  time, 
this  mischievous  tendency  had  shown 
itself,  and  he  mourns  over  the  old 
chapel  and  refectory  of  Queen’s,  which 
were  lying  in  dishonored  ruin  on  the 
side  next  the  High  Street.  Probably 
the  oldest  colleges  have  suffered  most. 
At  University  not  a  single  stone  is  left 
of  William  of  Durham’s  original  build¬ 
ing.  At  Balliol  “  the  refectory,  kitch¬ 
en,  and  outhouses,”  ascribed  by  Wood 
to  ttie  Lady  Devorguilla,  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Merton,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  still  preserves  its  old  quadrangle 
and  muniment-room.  At  All  Souls’ 


*  Obadiah  Walker  was  then  Master  of  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  bis-  memory  was  long  preserved 
by  the  popular  couplet  “  Old  Obadiah  sings 
Ave  Maria.”  A  very  interesting  collection  of 
documents  connected  with  these  transactions 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Bloxam  for  the  Oxford  His¬ 
torical  Society  in  1886. 
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the  front  quad,  remains  as  Chichele 
left  it,  while  New  College  and  Magda¬ 
len  happily  retain  much  of  the  original 
work  of  the  two  great  bishops  who 
founded  these  colleges.  In  the  last 
century  several  ancient  monuments 
were  wantonly  destroyed,  under  the 
pretence  of  improvements,  that  might 
well  have  been  allowed  to  stand. 
Among  them  was  the  picturesque  Turl 
Gate,  the  ancient  ‘‘  chamber  in  St. 
Aldate’s,”  and  the  archway  across 
Grand  Pont  or  Folly  Bridge,  above 
which  was  the  study  of  the  great  Fran¬ 
ciscan,  Friar  Bacon,  the  master  of  the 
Black  Art  and  the  hero  of  monkish 
legends.  The  still  more  interesting 
gate  of  Bocardo,  close  to  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  was  pulled  down  as  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  1771.  Above  it  was  the  chamber 
where  Cranmer  was  imprisoned,  and 
from  the  roof  he  is  said  to  have  watched 
the  flames  that  consumed  Ridley  and 
Latimer  in  the  open  space  near  the  city 
wall.  However,  we  are  told  on  good 
authority  that 

“  The  wiser  mind 

Grieves  less  for  what  time  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind.” 

Certainly  we  have  good  cause  for  grief 
when  we  reflect  what  our  “  time” — 
the  Victorian  age — will  have  left  be¬ 
hind  it  in  the  way  of  architectural 
achievements  at  Oxford — the  new  build¬ 
ings  at  Merton,  which  disfigure  the 
once  charming  view  from  Christ 
Church  meadows  ;  the  huge  barrack 
of  red  brick,  known  as  Keble  College  ; 
the  new  Museum,  with  its  glaring  in¬ 
consistency  of  styles ;  and  the  new 
Schools,  which  are  as  much  in  keeping 
with  the  older  buildings  near  them  as 
the  Alhambra  would  be  if  placed  next 
door  to  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  new 
buildings  at  Christ  Church,  New  Col¬ 
lege,  Trinity,  and  St.  Swithin’s  Quad, 
at  Magdalen,  which  are  in  excellent 
taste,  and  only  need  time  to  harmonize 
with  their  surroundings  ;  but  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  list  of 
melancholy  failures,  which  appall  and 
oppress  the  visitor,  not  only  for  their 
intrinsic  ugliness,  but  for  their  ut¬ 
ter  incongruity  with  the  architecture 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Assured¬ 
ly,  as  Mr.  Lang  very  mildly  puts  the 
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case,  “  They  [the  Fellows  of  Colleges] 
should  think  twice  or  even  thrice  be¬ 
fore  leaving  on  Oxford,  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  the  uncomely  mark  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  judgment.” 

Naturally  enough,  Oxford  has  always 
been  a  tempting  subject  to  writers  of 
fiction  ;  and  countless  novels  have  ap¬ 
peared,  in  which  university  life  has 
been  idealized  or  caricatured  according 
to  the  fancy  or  prejudice  of  the  author. 
But  they  all  suffer  as  a  rule  from  the 
types  of  character  being  unreal  and  ex¬ 
aggerated.  “  The  hero  and  his  friends 
are  too  large,  too  noisy,  too  bibulous, 
too  extravagant,  too  pugnacious.  .  .  . 
They  teem  to  stride  down  the  High, 
prodigious,  disproportionate  figures, 
like  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  the  monu¬ 
ments,  overshadowing  the  crowd  of 
dons,  tradesmen,  and  bargees.”  *  After 
all,  our  old  familiar  friend  ”  Verdant 
Green”  is  still  the  best  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  an  Oxford  undergradu¬ 
ate’s  life.  There  is  no  plot  to  speak  of, 
it  is  true,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
‘‘  Pickwick  the  style  is  often  slip¬ 
shod,  and  the  love-scenes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  deplorably  poor  stuff. 
The  hero  himself  is  too  much  of  a  fool 
to  be  exactly  interesting,  and  the  fresh¬ 
est  of  ‘‘  freshers”  nowadays  would 
hardly  be  taken  in  by  such  transparent 
fictions  as  the  explanation  of  the 
”  F.  P.,”  or  the  proceedings  in  the 
“  Bodge  of  Cemented  Bricks.”  But 
the  one  character  that  redeems  the 
book,  and  indeed  has  almost  raised  it 
to  the  dignity  of  an  English  classic,  is 
the  immortal  “Mr.  Bouncer.”  VVe 
knew  the  author  well,  and  a  more 
amiable  and  highly  cultured  man  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  but  after 
reading  Cuthbert  Bede's  contributions 
to  the  “  Leisure  Hour”  and  so  forth,  it 
was  always  a  source  of  wonder  to  us 
how  he  came  to  create  that  humorous 
and  festive  little  gentleman,  who  is 
quite  as  good  and  original  a  character 
in  his  way  as  Thackeray’s  “  Harry 
Foker.”  Even  now  one  cannot  turn 
over  these  familiar  pages  without  feel¬ 
ing  something  of  one’s  former  delight 
in  Mr.  Bouncer’s  irrepressible  person¬ 
ality  ;  his  unfailing  spirits  and  good- 
humor  ;  his  unlimited  vocabulary  of 


*  Oxford,  by  Andrew  Lang,  p.  256. 


somewhat  antiquated  slang  ;  his  ter¬ 
riers  Huz  and  Buz  ;  his  letter  to  “  the 
Mum,”  stating  that  “  he  is  short  and 
wants  two  ponies,”  and  his  dismay 
when  “  the  Mum”  sends  him  in  re¬ 
sponse  Shetland  ponies  instead  of  bank¬ 
notes  ;  and  then  the  famous  “  Panjan¬ 
drum”  examination  paper,  the  real 
meaning  of  which  we  never  properly 
understood  till  we  saw  Randolph  Calde¬ 
cott’s  clever  illustrations.  In  short, 
we  have  a  personal  affection  and  esteem 
for  the  little  man — so  joyous  in  pros¬ 
perity,  and  so  brave  in  misfortune  ; 
and  we  ftel  a  pang  of  regret  when, 
though  he  goes  to  the  extent  of  shaving 
his  head  and  covering  his  wristbands 
with  hierogly])hics,  he  is  finally  defeat¬ 
ed  by  “  the  small  but  well-armed  tribe 
of  examineis,”  and  has  to  migrate  to 
“  the  Tavern.”  *  One  other  character 
in  “  Verdant  Green”  is  singularly  true 
to  life,  and  that  is  Mr.  Robert  Filcher, 
the  Scout.  Could  any  college  servant 
have  put  his  views  on  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  “  commons”  and  “  perquisites” 
with  such  delicacy,  and  yet  with  such 
distinctness,  as  Mr.  Filcher  on  the  first 
morning  wlien  he  cleared  away  his 
master’s  breakfast  things  ? — 

“  ‘  Put  away  these  bits  o’  things  as  is  left, 
sir  !  ’  And  then  he  added,  with  an  air  of  mild 
correction,  ‘  Yon  see,  sir,  you’s  fresh  to  the 
place,  and  don’t  know  that  gentlemen  never 
likes  that  sort  o’  thing  done  here,  sir  ;  but  yon 
gets  your  commons,  sir,  fresh  and  fresh  every 
morning  and  evening,  which  must  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  ’ealth  than  a  heating  of 
stale  bread  and  suchlike.  No,  sir  !  ’  continued 
Mr.  Filcher,  with  a  manner  that  was  truly 
parental,  ‘  no,  sir !  yon  trust  to  me,  and  I’ll 
take  care  of  your  things,  I  will.’  And  from 
the  way  he  carried  off  the  eatables,  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  would  make  good  his 
words.”  f 

To  pass  from  “  Verdant  Green”  to 
Dean  Farrar’s  extraordinary  romance 
“Julian  Home,”  is  like  passing  from 
a  pleasant  and  healthy  comedy  to  the 
blood  and  thunder  of  a  transpontine 
melodrama.  It  has  always  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  to  us  where,  when,  and 
how  the  Dean  could  have  picked  up  his 
wonderful  experience  of  university 
life,  or  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  set 
of  young  men  most  of  whom  might  as 
well  have  belonged  to  the  Court  of 


*  New  Inn  Hall, 
f  Verdant  Green,  p.  47. 
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Nero  as  to  Oxford  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  not  a  single  natural 
or  unaffected  character  among  them 
all  ;  and  well  as  we  know  Oxford,  we 
have  never  yet  come  across  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  saints  and  sinners  as  the  an- 

felic  De  Vayne,  the  sanctimonious 
[azlitt,  the  coarse  and  spiteful  Brog- 
den,  and  the  abandoned  reprobate 
Bruce.  What  Tommy  Atkins  says  of 
his  comrades  might  equally  well  be  said 
to  the  author  by  some  indignant  youth, 
who  felt  aggrieved  at  these  incarnations 
of  the  virtues  and  the  vices — about  as 
much  like  human  beings  as  the  stone 
figures  round  Magdalen  Quad.  : — 

“  We  ain't  no  thin  red  heroes,  and  we  ain’t 
no  blackgnards  too, 

,  Bat  single  men  inbarricks,  most  remarkable 
like  yon.” 

Undergraduates  have  too  much  good 
taste,  as  a  rule,  to  open  a  conversation 
by  asking,  “  How  is  it  with  your  im¬ 
mortal  soul  ?”  They  do  not  talk  of  the 
“  hyperdulia  of  the  Virgin  Mary” 
(whatever  this  may  mean),  nor  do  they 
make  long  quotations  from  the  ‘‘  Aga¬ 
memnon”  and  the  “  Odyssey”  when 
talking  with  their  lady  visitors.  Still 
less  do  they  put  laudanum  in  a  friend’s 
glass  of  port,  or  draw  knives  upon  one 
another  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  ;  and 
though  their  wine-parties  have  been 
noisy  enough  on  occasions,  they  are  not 
usually  enlivened  by  ”  screams  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  ghastly  as  those  that  might  have 
sounded  round  a  witches’  caldron  over 
diabolical  orgies.”  *  Surely  this  last 
sentence  must  have  crept  into  the  text 
by  mistake,  and  have  been  intended  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  one  of  those 
delectable  scenes  we  have  recently  had 
set  before  us  in  ”  Darkness  and  Dawn  !” 

“  Tom  Brown”  is  cast  in  a  manlier 
and  healthier  mould  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  ;  but,  like  most  sequels,  it  is  a 
somewhat  disappointing  book.  It  is 
rather  a  series  of  disjointed  sketches 
than  a  connected  story,  and  the  hero 
is  too  vacillating  and  easily  led  to  be  a 
proper  representative  of  Rugby  under 
Arnold.  The  boating  set  is  of  course 
much  in  evidence — “  the  strong  Gyas 
and  the  strong  Cloanthes” — Hardy  the 
athletic  sizar,  and  that  Admirable 


*  Julian  Home,  p.  265. 


Crichton,  Mr.  Blake.  As  for  Messrs. 
Drysdale,  St.  Cloud,  and  the  ”  fast 
set,”  the  intrigue  at  “  the  Choughs,” 
and  the  senseless  orgy  described  in  the 
second  volume — the  less  said  about 
them  the  better  ;  but  they  give  a  bad 
impression  of  Oxford  in  Mr.  Hughes’ 
lime — a  state  of  things  which  we  hope 
has  passed  away  along  with  ”  the  spar¬ 
ring  cribs,  the  Coal  Hole,  and  the  Cider 
Cellars,”  where  these  young  gentlemen 
were  wont  to  resort  on  their  visits  to 
London.  Some  of  the  incidental 
sketches  are  clever  enough.  There  is 
Mr.  Schloss,  the  tailor,  for  instance, 
‘‘  a  tall  florid  man,  with  a  half-servile, 
half-impudent  manner,  and  a  foreign 
accent  ;  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  cos¬ 
tume,  with  a  velvet  coat  and  a  gorgeous 
plush  waistcoat.”  We  fancy  we  have 
met  Mr.  Schloss  or  his  counterpart 
somewhere  in  actual  life.  Then  there 
is  ”  Joe  Muggles,  the  dog-fancier,”  by 
whom  we  suppose  that  old  rascal 
‘‘  Filthy  Lucre”  is  meant — well  known 
to  many  generations  of  Oxford  men  in 
bygone  times.  He  kept  a  badger  for 
the  delectation  of  such  undergraduates 
as  were  the  haj'py  owners  of  terriers 
like  Jim  Crawley’s  ”  celebrated  dawg 
Forceps  ;”  and  he  occasionally  intrud¬ 
ed  his  offensive  personality  at  break¬ 
fast-time,  with  a  view  to  orders,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  a  strong  flavor  of  dogs, 
ferrets,  gin,  and  aniseed.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  one  of  his  young  patrons, 
moved  with  compassion  at  his  dirty  and 
dilapidated  appearance,  had  given  him 
a  suit  of  cast-off  clothes,  and  persuaded 
him  to  take  a  bath.  But  “  Filthy 
Lucre”  brought  back  the  clothes  the 
next  morning  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  told  the  young  philanthropist  that 
the  street-boys  had  jeered  him,  the 
dogs  howled  at  him,  and  the  badger 
didn't  know  hvn  ! 

We  may  pass  over  with  slight  notice 
the  numerous  minor  novels  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  giving  the 
author’s  impressions  of  Oxford  life 
from  his  (or  her)  point  of  view,  and 
very  curious  some  of  these  impressions 
seem  to  be.  In  one  of  these  novels, 
for  instance,  the  hero  is  made  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  heroine  on  the  top  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  Tower,  of  all  places  in  the  world. 
In  another,  a  young  lady  marries  a  pro¬ 
fessor  twice  her  own  age,  and  flirtations 
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and  entanglements  with  sympathetic 
undergraduates  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  a  third,  “  Fauci t  of  Bal- 
liol,”  by  the  late  Herman  Merivale, 
there  is  a  really  excellent  account  of 
Commemoration  Week,  and  the  idyl 
between  Guy  Faucit  and  Daisy  Fair- 
held  in  the  first  volume  is  the  pleasant¬ 
est  and  most  natural  episode  in  what  is 
otherwise  a  somewhat  florid  and  sensa¬ 
tional  romance.  “  John-a-Dreams,” 
by  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis,  is  an  amusing 
and  good-humored  satire  on  the  blue- 
china  school,  the  poets,  the  Union  ora¬ 
tor,  and  the  young  enthusiasts  of  art 
and  culture  as  they  appeared  thirty 
years  ago.  But,  naturally  enough,  it 
is  iti  the  pages  of  “  Robert  Eismere" 
that  one  seeks  and  finds  the  truest  pic¬ 
tures  of  life  and  character  in  modern 
Oxford.  In  that  fascinating,  if  some¬ 
what  repulsive,  story  there  is  no  more 
interesting  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  young  and  impressionable 
exhibitioner  of  St.  Anselm’s  ;  no  more 
striking  picture  than  the  masterly 
sketch  of  Langham,  the  college  tutor, 
with  his  morbid  self-consciousness,  his 
fastidious  contempt  for  his  surround¬ 
ings,  his  cynicism,  and  his  self-enforced 
isolation  from  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  Perhaps  the  saddest  passage  in 
the  book  (and  there  are  many  sad  ones) 
is  that  in  which  the  scholar  lays  bare 
the  secret  of  his  intellectual  death  in 
life  : — 

“  Of  the  gradual  dismal  failure  of  all  his 
efforts,  the  dying  down  of  desire  and  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  of  his  first  ardent  worahi(>  of  knowledge, 
and  passion  to  communicate  it ;  and  of  the 
first  intuitions,  of  something  cold,  impotent, 
and  baffling  in  himself,  which  was  to  stand 
forever  between  him  and  action,  between  him 
and  human  affection  ;  the  growth  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  pessimist  sense  which  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  enthusiasm  after  enthusiasm,  friend¬ 
ship  after  friendship— which  made  other  men 
feel  him  inhuman,  intangible,  a  skeleton  at 
the  feast ;  and  the  persistence  through  it  all 
of  a  kind  of  hunger  for  life  and  its  satisfac¬ 
tions,  which  the  will  was  more  and  more  pow¬ 
erless  to  satisfy.”  * 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  if  Lang¬ 
ham  is  a  sketch  from  real  life — certain¬ 
ly 'not,  we  should  say,  as  regards  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  for  we  never  yet  en¬ 
countered  a  college  tutor  with  a  Greek 
profile,  “  a  classical  delicacy  and  pre- 


*  Robert  Elsmere  (post  8vo  edition),  p.  218. 


cision  of  feature,”  “  a  pale  clear  com¬ 
plexion,”  and  “  closely  curling  jet 
black  hair.”  But  his  mannerism,  his 
ironical  affectation  of  ignorance,  his 
caustic  answers,  his  hesitation  and  dis¬ 
like  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  the 
simplest  question,  are  all  characteristic 
of  a  certain  school  of  thought.  The 
late  Mark  Pattison,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  quite  capable  of  saying  con¬ 
temptuously  to  some  ardent  youth  fresh 
from  Cuddesdon  what  Langham  said  to 
Elsmere,  “  You  may  as  well  preach  a 
respectable  mythology  as  '  anything 
else.”  *  Then  again  in  his  passion  for 
music,  his  morbid  aversion  to  stran¬ 
gers,  his  hatred  of  boards  and  commit¬ 
tees,  this  “  microscopic  student  of  texts” 
had  much  in  common  with  the  late 
Piofessor  Chandler.  But  Chandler, 
though  a  recluse,  was  by  no  means 
morose  or  unsympathetic.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  woman-hater,  and  would  never 
have  treated  Rose  in  the  heartless  fash¬ 
ion  of  his  counterpart ;  indeed,  the 
happiest  moments  of  his  life  were 
probably  those  passed  in  a  neighboring 
drawing-room,  and  his  best  and  truest 
friend  was  the  lady  to  whom  he  be¬ 
queathed  his  library.  Again,  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  reading  with 
him  as  private  pupils  will  always  re¬ 
member  with  gratitude  his  genial  wel¬ 
come  and  his  kindly  interest  in  their 
work  ;  they  will  remember  also  his  cloar 
and  incisive  criticisms,  his  wit  and 
readiness,  his  power  of  illustration, 
and,  above  all,  his  marvellous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  phi¬ 
losophy,  cognate  in  many  respects  (so 
at  least  we  are  told  by  two  competent 
critics)  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  himself. f  It  is  a  pity  that  almost 
the  only  memorial  of  so  much  learning 
and  research  should  be  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  Greek  Accents. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  “  Mr.  Grey,”  another  char¬ 
acter  in  ‘‘  Robert  Elsmere,”  with  his 
“  massive  head,  deep  eyes  sunk  under 
the  brows,  and  Midland  accent.”  He 
can  be  clearly  no  other  than  the  late 
Professor  Thomas  Hill  Green,  to  whom 
the  work  is  dedicated.  It  would  be 


*  Robert  Etamere  (post  8vo  edition),  p.  65. 
f  Introdnotion  to  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
Leotnrea  (vol.  iii.)  by  Profeasora  Mansel  and 
Veitoh. 
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quite  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  his  life  and  opinions.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  headed  the  re¬ 
action  against  materialism  ;  and  that 
his  lectures,  delivered  with  a  force  and 
vigor  that  were  all  his  own,  were  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  a  priori  systems  of 
Kant  and  Hegel.  But  his  teaching  was 
something  more  than  “  galvanized 
Eantism  it  was  clear  and  dogmatic  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  of  the  vague 
idealism  of  those  “  nebulous  profes¬ 
sors”  satirized  by  Lord  Bcaconsheld 
and  the  late  Dean  Mansel.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ‘‘  Green  of  Bal- 
liol”  was  a  living  force  in  Oxford,  an 
unconventional  preacher,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  and  ascendancy  did  much  to  stir 
that  wave  of  religious  feeling  which  of 
recent  years  has  found  its  outcome 
partly  in  the  publication  of  ‘‘  Lux 
Mundi.”  partly  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Oxford  House  and  Toynbee  Hall, 
and  partly  also,  we  may  add,  in  ‘‘  Rob- 
jsrt  Elsmere.” 

The  intellectual  and  social  aspects  of 
modern  Oxford  are  well  described  in  a 
set  of  interesting  papers  by  some  of  the 
resident  Fellows,  published  a  few  years 
ago.*  One  striking  feature  of  under¬ 
graduate  life  at  present  seems  to  be  the 
number  of  clubs  and  societies  of  one 
sort  or  another  that  pervade  the  Uni¬ 
versity — public  school  clubs,  such  as 
those  of  Eton  and  Winchester  ;  purely 
social  clubs,  such  as  ”  Vincent’s,”  the 
chosen  resort  of  athletes  and  celebri¬ 
ties  ;  and  ”  Bullingdou,”  beloved  of 
Christ  Church  men,  ‘‘  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  cricket,  color,  and  festiv¬ 
ity  political  clubs,  such  as  the  Can¬ 
ning  and  the  Palmerston  ;  musical  so¬ 
cieties  ;  Shakespeare  societies ;  and, 
more  important  than  all,  the  great 
University  club  known  as  ‘‘  the  Union.” 
The  last-named  has  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  a  good  London 
club,  except  that  you  cannot  dine 
there  ;  but  there  is  a  newspaper-room 
with  some  300  journals,  a  smoking- 
room  with  luxurious  chairs  and  Japan¬ 
ese  wall-papers,  billiard  and  coffee 
rooms,  an  excellent  reference  library, 
and  the  great  hall  arranged  with  rows 


*  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life.  Edited  by  J. 
Wells,  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Wsdham  College, 
Oxford.  London,  1892. 
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of  benches  and  with  galleries  running 
round  it,  used  for  the  weekly  debates 
in  term-time.  Here  all  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  by 
the  rising  generation  of  politicians, 
and  it  may  bie  safely  said  that  the  de¬ 
bates  are  far  livelier  than  they  would 
be  on  corresponding  subjects  in  the 
House  itself.  There  is  a  happy  rule 
which  limits  every  speaker  to  twenty 
minutes  ;  and  then  there  is  a  terribly 
critical  audience,  which  likes  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  or  amused,  but  does  not  at  all 
care  to  be  instructed  Or  informed,  still 
less  pelted  with  statistics.  A  clever 
retort  or  a  brilliant  paradox,  a  happy 
allusion  or  illustration,  a  personal  at¬ 
tack  on  an  opponent  or  some  obnox¬ 
ious  scheme  or  institution,  are  the 
things  that  strike  the  popular  fancy 
most,  and  evoke  the  ”  cheers  and  laugh¬ 
ter”  so  grateful  to  a  youthful  Cicero  ; 
but  fine  flights  of  oratory,  or  anything 
like  sentiment,  are,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  discouraged,  or — shall  we  say? — 
howled  down.  If,  however,  a  speaker 
has  made  a  short  and  telling  speech, 
he  may  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  a 
peroration  at  the  end  of  it.  We  can 
remember  a  stirring  debate  on  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  University  Tests  many  years 
ago,  when  the  present  President  of  the 
Divorce  Court  depicted  the  awful  con¬ 
sequences  that  would  ensue  if  these  re¬ 
ligious  barriers  were  broken  down, 
when  we  might  have  a  Baptist  meet¬ 
ing-house  in  one  corner  of  the  Quad, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the 
other,  and  might  even  see  the  Car  of 
Juggernaut  rolling  down  the  High  ! 
After  all.  Sir  Francis  Jeune  was  not 
far  wrong  in  his  prophecy  ;  for  have 
we  not  two  Nonconformist  colleges  and 
the  tramcar  ? 

In  the  line  of  politics  that  he  takes 
up,  the  young  orator  at  the  Union  is 
guided,  as  he  would  probably  tell  you 
himself,  by  the  exigencies  oi  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and,  should  occasion  require  it, 
he  will  change  his  party  with  no  more 
scruple  than  he  would  change  his  coat. 
If  he  has  been  a  Conservative  at  school, 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  an  ex¬ 
treme  Radical  at  Oxford  ;  or  he  may 
diverge  from  his  original  opinions  after 
he  has  come  into  residence.  But, 
whichever  side  he  takes,  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  our  young  politi- 
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cian  will  model  liis  style  on  that  of 
some  famous  statesman  whom  he  has 
heard  at  a  political  dinner  or  in  the 
House  itself.  His  choice  is  regulated 
by  personal  predilection  and  by  his 
natural  temperament.  If  he  is  languid 
and  loosely  built,  with  a  taste  for  meta¬ 
physics,  he  obviously  selects  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  as  his  guide  and  model.  If  he 
is  fluent,  glib,  quick  at  retort,  and  has 
a  turn  for  sarcasm,  he  Axes  the  House 
with  the  glittering  eye — or  rather  eye¬ 
glass— of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But,  if 
he  is  a  born  jester,  a  master  of  quips 
and  cranks,  and  has  a  touch  of  senti¬ 
ment  as  well,  it  is  Sir  William  Har- 
court  to  whom  he  “  plays  the  sedulous 
ape.”  But,  again,  if  he  is  sweating 
under  a  sense  of  injuries,  real  or  imag¬ 
inary,  with  a  quantum  of  self-conceit 
and  a  sufficient  command  of  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  Mr.  Sexton  or  Mr.  O’Brien  will 
claim  his  allegiance,  and  he  will  pul¬ 
verize  his  opponents  with  all  the  impas¬ 
sioned  eloquence  of  the  Irish  patriot. 
A  few  years  ago,  two  young  Balliol  men 
actually  went  over  to  Donegal  to  re¬ 
dress  Irish  grievances  and  settle  the 
Home  Rule  question  for  themselves 
there  and  then  upon  the  spot.  Whether 
they  were  attacked  by  moonlighters  or 
“run  in”  by  the  minions  of  Dublin 
Castle,  we  cannot  precisely  remember  ; 
but  in  any  case  their  experiences  were 
unpleasant,  and  they  had  to  return  in- 
gloriously,  with  the  slight  satisfaction 
of  having  achieved  notoriety  at  the  cost 
of  some  personal  discomfort,  and  of 
being  actually  the  subject  of  a  “  ques¬ 
tion”  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  oldest,  and  formerly  by  far  the 
most  distinguished,  political  club  in 
Oxford  is  the  “Canning.”  It  was 
founded  somewhere  about  the  year  '60 
by  Mr.  Aubcron  Herbert  (the  late  Lord 
(Carnarvon’s  brother),  then  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s,  and  at  that  time  as  “  stern 
and  unbending  a  Tory”  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  had  been  in  his  youth. 
Afterward,  as  might  have  been  confi¬ 
dently  predicted,  he  went  from  one  ex- 
trejne  to  the  other,  and  became  an 
equally  uncompromising  Radical.  But 
the  club,  which  he  had  founded  in  his 
unregenerate  days,  survived  and  pros¬ 
pered,  numbering  among  its  members 
most  of  the  rising  talent  of  the  day. 
It  remained  strictly  Conservative,  and 


every  member  was  required  to  sign  a 
test  at  his  admission  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  as  at  present  established 
in  Church  and  State.  There  were 
weekly  meetings,  held  by  turns  in  the 
rooms  of  different  members  :  a  paper 
on  some  political  question  of  the  day 
was  read,  and  a  short  and  informal  de¬ 
bate  usually  followed.  Flagons  of  ale 
and  long  pipes  and  tobacco  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  host  of  the  evening. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  talk  and  a 
general  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship 
and  festivity  ;  and  if  the  sallies  of  wit 
and  humor  were  not  quite  equal  to 
those  in  the  “  Noctes  Ambrosian*,” 
good  epigrams  and  clever  repartees 
were  by  no  means  unfrequent.  The 
club  motto  is  (or  was)  a  model  of  con¬ 
densed  Latinity,  “  Sceptra  fide,  frenis 
plebs  eget,  ara  metu.”  Some  members 
regarded  it  as  rather  a  truculent  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  political  creed,  while 
others  were  somewhat  hazy  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  words  themselves. 
A  newly  elected  member,  whose  classi¬ 
cal  attainments  had  (in  the  opinion  of 
his  examiners)  left  much  to  be  desired, 
once  remarked  confidentially  to  the 
present  writer,  “  Now,  you  know,  I 
like  the  first  part  of  the  motto  about 
the  crown  wanting  loyalty,  and  I  quite 
agree  that  the  people  want  curbs  ;  but 
plough  them  with  fear  just  a  little 
too  strong  ?”  * 

Besides  his  club,  an  undergraduate 
must  have  a  journal  or  gazette,  wheie 
he  may  air  his  views,  ventilate  his 
grievances,  and,  if  the  spirit  moves 
him,  rush  into  poetry.  There  is  a  long 
and  melancholy  list  of  these  gazettes  or 
journals  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Library.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  ephemeral  productions,  lasting 
a  few  terms,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  few 
years,  and  then  passing  into  the  vast 
limbo  of  defunct  and  forgotten  litera¬ 
ture.  Their  very  names  have  in  most 
cases  perished  with  them.  Who,  for 
instance,  ever  heard  of — much  less  read 
— “  II  Vagabondo,”  “  011a  Podrida,” 


*  It  may  be  perhaps  necessary  to  explain 
that  am  means  “  altar,”  and  ara  is  the  im¬ 
perative  of  the  verb  ”  plongh.”  The  sense  of 
the  line  is,  ”  VVe  require  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
restraint  for  the  people,  reverence  for  the 
Church.” 
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or  “  Waifs  and  Strays”  ?  Even  in 
some  of  the  older  and  better  known 
periodicals  there  is  little  that  seems 
worth  preserving.  In  all  that  dreary 
collection  of  stale  gossip  and  scurrilous 
anecdotes  there  is  scarcely  a  story  worth 
recording,  except  perhaps  that  of  the 
Balliol  undergraduate  who  was  sconced 
five  shillings  by  the  Master  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cut  his  throat. 

Passing  on  to  more  recent  times,  the 
“  Oxford  Spectator”  has  perhaps  more 
cleverness  and  originality  than  any 
previous  or  subsequent  undergraduate 
publication.  It  was  written,  in  the 
year  1867,  by  three  young  men  of  con¬ 
spicuous  ability — Copleston,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Colombo  ;  Nolan,  a  scholar 
of  St.  John’s,  whose  brilliant  prospects 
were  cut  short  by  an  untimely  death  ; 
and  Humphry  Ward,  whose  “History 
of  English  Poetry”  is  a  standard  work, 
and  whose  wife  is  the  gifted  authoress 
of  “  Robert  Elsmere.”  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  the  playful 
satire  on  the  men  and  manners  of  the 
time  in  these  charming  essays,  written 
chiefly  in  the  style  of  Steele  and  Addi¬ 
son,  varied  now  and  then  by  a  clever 
imitation  of  some  classical  author,  such 
as  the  description  of  the  various  col¬ 
leges  after  the  manner  of  Herodo¬ 
tus. 

Another  interesting  contribution  to 
university  literature  is  the  “  Pelican 
Record” — a  series  of  papers  written  by 
members  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
and  commencing  in  1891.  Among 
them  are  two  most  ingenious  essays 
proving  that  Shakespeare  was  an  Ox¬ 
ford  man  ;  and,  after  all,  the  internal 
evidence  from  the  plays  themselves  is 
as  convincing  as  Mr.  Ignatius  Don¬ 
nelly’s  arguments  to  prove  that  he  was 
Bacon.  For  are  there  not  constant 
allusions  to  “scouts,”  “battels,”  and 
the  dons  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ? 
“  ‘  Nature,’  says  Shakespeare,  ‘  hath 
formed  strange  Fellows  in  her  time.’ 
There  were  among  them  ‘  learned  and 
authentic  Fellows,’  and  ‘  a  Fellow  of 
infinite  jest.’  There  were  also  a  ‘  peri- 
wig-pated  Fellow,’  a  ‘  scurvy  Fellow,’  a 
‘  snipt-taffeta  Fellow,’  and  ‘  an  old  fat 
Fellow.’”  All  this  is  excellent  fool¬ 
ing  ;  hut,  to  pass  on  to  Fellows  in 
ach«al  history,  “  The  Pelican  ”  gives  us 
some  interesting  glimpses  of  Common- 


Room'  life  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  Fellows’  Betting-Book, 
ranging  from  1775  to  1808.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  bets  was  the  extremely 
laudable  one  of  supplying  wine  for  the 
Corpus  Common-Room,  and  the  wagers 
were  usually  made  in  the  traditional 
“  rump  and  dozen”  of  port.  As  in  the 
historical  betting-hook  at  White’s  Club, 
every  imaginable  subject,  quicquid 
agunt  homines,  supplied  materials  for 
a  wager — the  weather,  the  war,  the 
turf,  the  elections,  the  weight  of  cer¬ 
tain  Fellows,  feats  of  activity,  the  race 
between  “  Firetail”  and  “  Pumpkin,” 
the  comparative  merits  of  mighty  box¬ 
ers,  such  as  “  Big  Ben,”  “  T^e  Pig,” 
and  “  Dutch  Sam  and,  when  other 
subjects  failed,  a  wager  was  even  laid 
as  to  whether  there  were  more  Smiths 
than  Joneses  on  the  Graduates’  regis¬ 
ter,  or  whether  the  Proctor  would  be 
thrown  off  his  horse  the  next  time  he 
rode  out. 

In  recent  years,  the  “  Oxford  Maga¬ 
zine”  has  been  the  usual  medium  of 
bringing  the  literary  talent  of  aspiring 
undergraduates  before  the  public  ;  and 
with  the  large  and  increasing  number 
of  local  residents,  all  more  or  less  in- 
terested  in  university  matters,  this  jour¬ 
nal  has  enjoyed  a  success  and  a  circu¬ 
lation  unknown  to  any  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  original  matter  in  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  of  variable  quality  ;  hat  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  from  the  poetical  con¬ 
tributions  was  recently  published,  and 
contains  some  clever  imitations  of  well- 
known  poets.  Among  them  we  may 
select  one  poem,  in  the  style  of  Praed, 
which  throws  a  curious  side-light  on 
the  modern  “  Extension  Lectures.” 
Mr.  Algernon  Dexter,  an  undergradu¬ 
ate,  sends  a  pressing  invitation  to  an 
old  flame  of  his.  Miss  Kitty  Tremaine, 
to  come  up  for  the  Encaenia  of  June, 
1888,  and  paints  in  glowing  terms  all 
the  delights  and  dissipations  of  “  Com- 
mem.”  Miss  Tremaine,  however,  de¬ 
clines  her  young  friend’s  offer,  as  she 
proposes  to  attend  the  “  Extension 
Lectures”  in  the  Long  Vacation,  and 
to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  Greek, 
metaphysics,  and  mathematics ;  and 
then  she  somewhat  cruelly  hints  at  the 
delight  of  literary  gossip  with  Deans 
and  Professors,  the  communion  of  kin¬ 
dred  spirits,  etc. — 
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“  1  can  gaze  at  the  stars  from  your  towers. 

Till  the  summer  nights  pale  into  dawns  ; 

I  can  wander  with  Headers  in  bowers, 

1  can  walk  with  Professors  on  lawns  ; 

And  oh,  if  from  skies  nnpropitious 
Gentle  rain  in  soft  drizzle  should  fall. 

There  are  chances  of  converse  delicious, 
THe-a-tile  in  the  Cloister  or  Hall. 

There's  a  feeling  one  has  toward  one’s 
teacher  — 

Dear  Algy,  don’t  say  that  it’s  wrong — 

This  communion  of  souls  is  a  feature 
Of  our  shy  student  life  in  the  Long.”  * 

But  Mr.  Algernon  Dexter  is  far  from 
being  convinced  by  Miss  Kitty’s  elo¬ 
quence  ;  in  fact,  he  is  so  much  annoyed 
that,  as  his  editor  puts  it,  “  he  forgets 
alike  his  scholarship  and  his  Praed,  and 
responds  in  the  fresh  and  nervous  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  undergraduate  of  the 
period  — 

“  Deab  Kitty, 

You  used  to  be  jolly, 

And  I’d  stand  a  good  deal  for  your  sake. 

But.  Great  Scot !  of  ail  possible  folly 
This  last  fad  of  yours  takes  the  cake. 

Why,  you’d  come  up  a  mere  carpet-bagger. 
And  though  Bishops  and  Dons  boss  the 
show. 

And  you  think  that  it's  awfully  swagger. 
You  would  find  that  it’s  awfully  slow. 

Your  friends  say  you’re  trying  to  rile  ’em. 
And  your  enemies  snigger  and  grin  ; 

If  they  run  yon  for  Earlswood  Asylum, 

By  Jingo  !  you’d  simply  romp  in. 

You  were  always  a  bit  of  a  dreamer. 

But  you’re  coming  it  rather  too  strong. 

And  I’ll  write  you  a  regular  screamer 
If  you  dare  to  come  up  in  the  Long.” 

We  confess  that  our  sympathies  are 
entirely  with  Mr.  Algernon  Dexter, 
who  has  the  gravest  reasons  for  com¬ 
plaint.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  Xune- 
ham  and  Godsiow,  Magdalen  Walks 
and  Worcester  Gardens,  see  more  of  the 
young  ladies  and  their  attendant  cava¬ 
liers  (or  professors)  than  the  lecture- 
room  or  the  Museum  ;  and  we  have  no 
great  faith  in  this  education  by  picnic, 
which  is  what  the  Long  Vacation  Ex¬ 
tension  Lectures  seem  to  amount  to, 
though,  possibly,  after  all,  it  may  in 
one  sense  be  “  the  higher  education  of 
women.” 

The  poem  from  which  we  have  made 
the,  above  extracts  is  spirited  and  amus¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  a  rule  there  is  little  force 
or  originality  in  the  effusions  of  under¬ 
graduate  bards.  The  “  Newdigates” 
themselves  are  too  often  a  string  of 


bombastic  commonplaces,  and  as  tame 
and  lifeless  as  the  dullest  parts  of  the 
“  Excursion.”  Of  course  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  and  some  famous 
names  occur  at  once,  such  as  Heber, 
Miluian,  Stanley,  Roundell  Palmer, 
Edwin  Arnold,  where  the  poems  rise 
far  above  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  ; 
but  the  lines  usually  recited  from  the 
rostrum  on  Commemoration-day  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  ”  Mr. 
Pope-Scott’s”.  peroration  on  Athens, 
preserved  to  us  by  Mr.  Herman  Meri- 
vale,  with  its  monotonous  cadence,  its 
sham  sentiment,  and  its  unblushing 
plagiarisms  :  — 

”  Though  the  deft  voice  of  fair  Pentelicns 
Be  in  her  sweeter  secrets  mute  for  us  ; 
Tbongh  lost  the  painter’s  and  the  sculptor’s 
lore. 

Yet  still  forerer  (as  I  said  before) 

Thy  name,  fair  city  of  the  violet  crown. 
Shall  travel  on  the  wings  of  memory  down. 
And  live  embalmed,  until  the  death  of  time. 
Linked  with  all  virtues  and  a  single  crime.’  ’  * 

As  a  rule,  the  undergraduate  is  a 
tractable  and  reasonable  being,  who 
submits  readily  enough  to  the  necessary 
rules  laid  down  by  the  college  authori¬ 
ties,  especially  if  he  comes  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  school,  such  as  Harrow  or  Winches¬ 
ter,  where  he  is  imbued  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  command  and  obedience.  If 
he  persistently  absents  himself  from 
morning  chapel  or  roll  call,  if  he  knocks 
in  late,  or  is  found  in  a  billiard-room 
after  nine,  he  will  pay  the  fine  or  un¬ 
dergo  the  penalty  imposed  without  the 
slightest  animus  or  ill  feeling  against 
the  official  who  has  done  his  duty,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  has  dune  it  in  a  gentle¬ 
manly  manner.  But  an  undergraduate 
is  intensely  conservative,  and  strongly 
resents  unconstitutional  methods  or 
any  needless  interference  with  time- 
honored  rights  and  traditions ;  and 
both  Heads  of  Houses  and  tutors,  if 
they  are  well-advised,  carefully  avoid 
infringing  these  unwritten  laws  which 
define  the  liberties  of  their  pupils  and 
subjects.  But  there  must  be,  of  course, 
every  now  and  then  turbulent  spirits  in 
every  college,  who  take  advantage  of 
some  real  or  fancied  injustice  to  show 
their  discontent  with  existing  authority 
in  various  ways,  all  more  or  less  objec- 


*  Echoes  fiom  the  Oxford  Magazine,  p.  109. 


*  Faucit  of  Balliol,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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tionable.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form 
of  noise  pure  and  simple — blowing 
horns  in  the  quadrangle  or  yelling  out 
the  chorus  of  the  last  popular  song 
under  the  dean’s  windows,  with  “a 
running  accompaniment  of  fire-shovels 
and  poker  obligato.'’  Sometimes  a 
bonfire  is  lighted,  and  the  figure  of 
some  obnoxious  don  is  burned  in  effigy  ; 
or  resort  is  had  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  “screwing  up,’’  which  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
commissioner  sent  down  to  demand  a 
favorable  decision  on  the  question  of 
his  divorce  was  ignominiously  screwed 
up  at  Lincoln  College.  The  manner 
of  procedure  is  both  simple  and  effec¬ 
tive.  Long  nails,  or,  better  still,  gim¬ 
lets,  are  noiselessly  driven  into  the 

i'ambs  of  the  outer  door  or  oak  ;  the 
landles  are  then  broken  off,  and  the 
unfortunate  inmate  of  the  rooms  re¬ 
mains  a  close  prisoner  till  a  carpenter 
can  undo  the  mischief.  “  There  is 
scarcely  a  more  touching  story,”  says 
Mr.  Lang,  “  than  that  of  the  don  who 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  screwed 
up  and  fastened  within  his  own  oak. 

‘  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ’  the  victim  asked 
his  sympathizing  scout,  who  was  on  the 
other — the  free  side  of  the  oak.  ‘  Well, 
sir,  Mr.  Muff  when  ’e’s  screwed  up,  ’e 
sends  for  the  blacksmith.’  What  a 
position  for  a  man  in  authority,  to  be 
in  the  constant  habit  of  sending  for 
the  blacksmith  !”  *  Evidently  this 
must  have  been  the  same  college  where 
a  few  years  ago  the  usual  formula  of  a 
scout  when  he  called  his  master  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  something  of 
this  kind,  “  Half- past  seven,  sir  ;  dean 
screwed  up  again  ;  what  will  you  have 
lor  breakfast,  sir  ?” 

For  some  reason  or  other  Christ 
Church,  has  always  enjoyed  an  unenvi¬ 
able  notoriety  as  the  scene  of  periodical 
outbre'aks.f  The  doors  of  the  I>eanery 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
painted  red,  and  the  shrubs  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  garden  wantonly  destroyed. 
But  the  most  senseless  outrage  took 

*  Oxford,  p.  222. 

SSome  B^liol  men  broke  out  of,  or  into, 
lege — we  forget  which— when  Jowett  was 
a  tutor.  A  friend  remarked  to  him  somewhat 
inopportunely  that  the  affair  reminded  him  of 
prisoners  breaking  out  of  jail.  “  Worse  than 
that,”  said  Jowett,  in  his  shrillest  recitative  — 
”  reminds  me  of  Christ  Church.” 
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place  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
statues  and  manuscripts  were  taken 
from  the  college  library  and  set  fire  to 
in  Peckwater  Quad.  The  ringleaders, 
among  whom  was  a  prominent  member 
of  her  Majesty’s  late  Government,  were 
deservedly  sent  down.  A  little  time 
after  this,  a  stranger  happened  to  be 
dining  at  Christ  Church,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  weekly  paper,  the  following 
scene  took  place 

”  During  the  dinner  some  one  asked  the 
host,  Mr. - ,  whether  he  expected  any  re¬ 

currence  of  the  disorder,  and  he  replied  that 
Christ  Church  had  become  much  quieter,  and 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place 
among  the  undergraduates.  At  that  very  mo 
ment  a  violent  explosion  outside  shook  the 
college  to  its  foundations,  and  caused  all  at 
the  table  to  start  up  from  their  seats  and  rush 
to  the  windows.  On  looking  out,  they  per¬ 
ceived  a  large  cloud  of  smoke  rising  slowly 
from  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  ;  beneath 
there  yawned  a  huge  chasm,  a  witness  to  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  amateur  engineers. 
A  young  undergraduate  hailing  from  the  An¬ 
tipodes  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  hole. 
In  excess  of  modesty  he  concealed  himself  as 
much  as  possible  with  an  enormous  umbrella, 
adorned  with  innumerable  small  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns,  and,  to  the  no  little  amusement  of  the 
guests  and  the  indescribable  horror  and  dis¬ 
gust  of  Mr. - ,  he  sang  in  the  sweetest  yet 

most  resonant  of  voices  the  latest  production 
of  the  Muses,  entitled,  ‘  Have  yon  seen  the 
Shah  ?  ’  The  singer,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
betook  himself  back  to  his  antipodean  wilds 
very  shortly  afterward.” 

This  young  gentleman  (if  he  existed) 
must  have  been  closely  related  to  “  the 
Exeter  Sioux,”  described  by  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Lang,  “  a  half-reclaimed  savage, 
who  disappeared  on  the  war-path  after 
failing  to  scalp  the  junior  proctor.” 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  unadvisable 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  hneute 
which  took  place  after  the  Bullingdon 
Club  dinner  last  year,  when  five  hun¬ 
dred  panes  of  glass  were  broken,  chiefly 
in  Peckwater  Quad.,  by  some  mischiev¬ 
ous  individuals,  who  were  probably  not 
even  members  of  “  the  House,”  but 
were  certainly  “  flown  with  insolence 
and  wine.”  It  was  obviously  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  example  of  somebody  ; 
and,  accordingly,  some  twenty  youths, 
who  had  been  dining  at  Bullingdon. 
were  selected  as  scapegoats,  although 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  they 
had  broken  the  windows  or  done  any¬ 
thing  more  than  make  a  noise  in  the 
quadrangle.  They  were  incontinently 
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sent  down,  pour  encourager  Us  autres ; 
and  though  a  strong  remonstrance- 
signed  by  all  the  parents  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  appeared  in  the  “  Times’'  some 
months  afterward,  it  was  then  too  late 
to  remedy  the  injustice,  if  it  was  one. 
The  mischief  had  been  done,  and  these 
scions  of  noble  houses  had  lost  a  term. 
The  parents  were  not  alone  in  think¬ 
ing  their  sons  had  been  harshly  treat, 
ed,  for  there  was  a  strong  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed,  not  only  in  the  daily  papers, 
but  in  general  society  at  Oxford  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  punishment  had 
fallen  on  the  wrong  shoulders,  and  that 
a  little  more  common  sense  and  for¬ 
bearance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
(especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Blen¬ 
heim  Ball)  would  have  prevented  this 
deplorable  outrage,  repeated  (if  we  mis¬ 
take  not)  in  the  October  term. 

Another  form  of  “  rowdyism;”  as 
objectionable  in  its  way  as  breaking 
college  windows,  is  happily  extinct. 
This  was  the  practice  of  wrenching  off 
door-knockers  and  bell-handles  on  win¬ 
ter  evenings.  There  was  a  mania  for 
this  amusement  in  1835,  and  Cox  (the 
old  esquire-bedell)  tells  us  that  when 
Mercury  (the  Christ  Church  fountain) 
was  cleaned  out  shortly  afterward,  it 
was  found  to  be  literally  floored  with 
knockers  and  the  broken  fragments  of 
boards  and  ornaments  ;  and  ho  was 
himself  only  just  in  time  to  rescue  a 
favorite  old  brass  knocker  on  his  house 
in  Merton  Street  from  the  clutches  of 
these  “  noctivagous  heroes.”  This  de¬ 
testable  practice  was  revived  about 
thirty  years  afterward  by  a  band  of 
young  Mohocks,  who  wrenched  off 
knockers  and  bell-handles  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  had  even  the  effrontery  to 
carry  off  the  signboard  over  the  county 
police  station.  The  last-named  trophy 
is  still,  we  believe,  a  cherished  heirloom 
in  an  ancestral  mansion  in  the  north 
of  England. 

Even  the  classic  Town  and  Gown 
Row,  a  survival  from  the  Dark  Ages, 
is  more  or  less  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  modern  ”  Cod- 
lingsby”  having  to  confront  a  gigantic 
bargee,  or  to  provide  for  his  victim’s 
family  after  the  funeral.  There  was  an 
attempted  revival  of  the  feud  in  1859, 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales’  birthday,  and 
we  can  ourselves  remember,  as  a  school¬ 


boy,  watching  a  line  of  gownsmen  arm- 
in-arm  sweeping  all  before  them  in  the 
High  Street.  There  were  a  good  many 
‘‘  excursions  and  alarms”  on  that  even¬ 
ing  ;  the  proctors  and  their  satellites 
were  much  in  evidence,  and  heads  as 
well  as  windows  were  broken.  W^hat 
were  known  as  the  “  Bread  Riots” — 
some  ten  years  later — was  probably  the 
last  occasion  on  which  any  serious  con¬ 
flict  took  place  between  the  gownsmen 
and  the  citizens.  An  unpopular  baker 
(Mr.  Alderman  Grubb)  had  his  win¬ 
dows  broken,  the  streets  were  filled  by 
an  infuriated  and  half  famished  mob  ; 
and  so  serious  was  the  aspect  of  affairs 
that  the  magistrates  swore  in  a  number 
of  special  constables  to  restore  order. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  undergradu¬ 
ates  were  only  too  eager  to  be  enrolled  ; 
and  a  number  of  them  took  the  requi¬ 
site  oath,  and  were  provided  with  the 
orthodox  short  staves,  which  they  used 
with  considerable  effect  on  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  rioters.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  the  time  that  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  University  Eight 
had  actually  killed  a  man  by  a  blow 
from  his  truncheon.  In  any  case,  it  is 
certain  that  the  victim  never  left  the 
hospital,  where  he  was  carried  after  the 
occurrence. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feeling  prevails  between  the 
citizens  and  the  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  except  that  there  is  occasional 
jealousy  on  the  subject  of  the  unusual 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  proctors  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  .the  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor’s  Court.  As  for  the  modern  under¬ 
graduate,  as  a  rule  he  is  the  most  quiet 
and  peaceable  of  mortals,  and  has  long 
since  given  up  such  violent  delights  as 
wrenching  off  door-knockers,  assault¬ 
ing  policemen,  or  squaring  up  to  bar¬ 
gees.  Not  that  he  is  the  least  deficient 
in  spirit  or  courage,  as  those  who  have 
watched  the  football-matches  in  the 
parks  will  readily  testify  ;  but  except 
at  such  licensed  saturnalia  as  a  college 
”  Rag”  or  a  bump-supper,  he  keeps  his 
voice  and  temper  under  perfect  control, 
and  cultivates  a  dignified  repose  of 
manner  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
member  of  White’s  or  Arthur’s.  Any- 
hing  like  loudness  or  ostentation  is 
vetoed  as  bad  taste,  and  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed  that  his  dress  is  as  quiet  as  his  de- 
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portment.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  contrast  between 
the  costume  of  the  undergraduate  of 
half  a  century  ago,  as  depicted  by 
Leech  or  Cuthbert  Bede,  and  that  of 
his  successor  of  the  present  day.  The 
velvet  coats,  the  gaudy  scarfs,  the  em¬ 
broidered  waistcoats,  and  the  trousers 
“  with  patterns  of  oriental  gorgeous¬ 
ness”  worn  by  the  insufferable  cox¬ 
combs  of  the  year  ’45,  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  costume  which,  from  the 
Norfolk  jacket  to  the  boots  and  gait¬ 
ers,  is  a  sober  and  carefully  blended 
harmony  in  gray  or  brown.*  It  is  only 
when  he  puts  on  a  smoking-suit  (if  he 
has  one),  or  equips  himself  for  the 
river,  that  the  undergraduate — so  to 
speak — rushes  into  color.  Then  indeed 
it  is  a  case  of  quot  homines,  tot  colores. 
Every  club  and  college  has  its  distin¬ 
guishing  ribbon  and  uniform  ;  and  the 
brilliant  scarlet  of  Magdalen  (the  orig¬ 
inal  ”  blazer”),  the  blue  and  cardinal’s 
hat  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  famous 
black  and  yellow  of  Brasenose  carry 
with  them  a  prestige  and  significance 
which,  like  the  stars  worn  by  statesmen 
and  ambassadors,  represent  “  the  poe¬ 
try  of  dress.”  f 

These  colors  give  additional  life  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  familiar  scene 
by  the  river-side,  with  the  long  line  of 
gayly  painted  barges,  the  background 
of  ancestral  elms,  and  the  spires  and 
towers  of  the  fair  city  just  appearing 
in  the  distance.  We  can  well  remem¬ 
ber  one  afternoon  in  May,  many  years 
ago,  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  the  summer  term  did  not  belie 
its  name,  looking  at  the  Eights  prac¬ 
tising,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
University  Barge,  with  the  late  Mr. 
John  Blackwood  and  Colonel  Lock- 


*  Two  of  the  best  lines  in  Calverley’s  in- 
genio^is  version  of  the  **  Carmen  Saeonlare” 
(“  Verses  and  Translations,”  p.  149)  are  those 
in  which  he  describes  the  dress  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  of  his  day :  — 

”  Admiramur  opus  tunicse,  vestem  que  soro- 
rem 

Iridis,  et  crurum  non  enarrabile  tegmen.” 

In  the  notes,  which  are  in  the  best  manner  of 
Orellius,  he  explains  that  opus  tunicce  = 
“  shirt-work,”  and  veslem  =  '*  waistcoat.” 

f  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  Byron’s  fa¬ 
mous  line  should  be — 

“  Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  dress  !’‘ 


hart.  Our  hearts  were  strangely  stirred 
as  we  watched  the  life  and  animation, 
the  grace  and  energy  of  the  youthful 
figures,  and  listened  to  the  joyous  shouts 
and  gay  laughter  from  the  scattered 
groups  of  boating-men,  while  every 
now  and  then  there  came 

”  The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Between  the  willows,'  ’ 

and  an  Eight  flashed  past  us,  with  that 
swing  and  precision  that  seems  the 
very  poetry  of  motion,  and  with  the 
oar-blades  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 
We  all  three  of  us  grew  sentimental  as 
we  watched  ”  our  young  barbarians,” 
and  the  Editor,  with  something  like  a 
sigh,  declared,  ”  Ay,  it’s  the  finest 
sight  in  England.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  it.”  Clearly,  if  a  scene 
like  this  could  touch  and  interest  the 
casual  visitor  or  the  prosaic  man  of  the 
world,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  what 
must  be  its  charm  and  fascination  to 
these  young  and  impressionable  spirits 
to  whom  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  their 
lives  ?  A  man  may  forget  much  that 
has  pleased  and  attracted  him  in  the 
past ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  he 
never  forgets  the  fairy  land,  the  golden 
hours,  “  the  life  in  ideal  gardens”  of 
his  first  summer  term.  Mr.  Lang,  who 
knows  his  Oxford  almost  as  well  as  he 
knows  his  St.  Andrews — and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal — has  given  us  a 
charming  picture  of  the  ineffaceable 
memories  of  his  youth  when  he  was  a 
scholar  at  Balliol  : — 

“  The  cream  of  university  life  is  the  first 
summer  term.  Debts  as  yet  are  not ;  the 
schools  are  too  far  off  to  cast  their  shadow 
over  the  unlimited  enjoyment  which  begins 
when  lecture  is  over  at  one  o’clock.  There 
are  so  many  things  to  do — 

'  When  wickets  are  bowled  and  defended, 
When  Isis  is  glad  with  the  Eights, 

When  music  and  sunset  are  blended. 

When  Youth  aud  the  Summer  are  mates. 
When  freshmen  are  heedless  of  ”  Greats,” 
When  note-books  are  scribbled  with  rhyme. 
Ah  !  these  are  the  hours  that  one  rates  ; 
Sweet  hours,  and  the  fieetest  of  Time  !  ‘ 

***** 

“What  day  can  be  happier  than  that  of 
which  the  morning  is  given  (after  a  lively  col¬ 
lege  breakfast,  or  a  ‘  commonizing  ’  with  a 
friend)  to  study,  while  cricket  occupies  the 
afternoon,  till  music  and  sunset  fill  the  grassy 
stretches  above  Iffley,  and  the  college  Eights 
flash  past  among  cheering  and  splashing? 
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Then  there  is  supper  in  the  cool  halls,  dark¬ 
ling,  and  half  lit  up  ;  and  after  supper  talk 
till  the  birds  twitter  in  the  elms,  and  the  roofs 
and  the  chapel-spire  look  unfamiliar  in  the 
blue  of  dawn.” 

To  the  undergraduate  as  well  as  to 
his  “  sisters,  aunts,  and  cousins,”  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  summer  term  is 
undoubtedly  the  Commemoration  ; 
though  probably  he  and  his  lady  friends 
would  find  it  difficult  to  explain  what 
it  is  exactly  that  they  are  commemorat¬ 
ing,  unless  it  is  the  founder  of  lobster 
salad  and  dry  champagne.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  theatre — the  Encaenia 
proper  or  the  Commemoration  of 
Founders  and  Benefactors — are  stately 
and  imposing  enough,  when  not  marred 
by  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  galleries.  Yet  their 
noisy  chaff  has,  like  most  things  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  its  historical  significance.  For 
are  not  the  undergraduates,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  of  licensed  saturnalia,  acting  tlie 
part  of  the  Terrm  Filius,  the  privi¬ 
leged  jester  of  the  middle  ages,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  elsewhere  ?  They 
certainly  make  more  noise,  but  are  not 
so  offensively  rude  and  scurrilous  as 
that  chartered  libertine.  Formerly 
nothing  used  to  astonish  the  intelligent 
foreigner  more  than  the  storm  of  yells 
and  groans  directed  against  some  inno¬ 
cent  stranger  in  a  straw  hat  or  a  red 
necktie  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  we  believe  the  Encaenia  has  had  to 
bo  dissolved,  and  the  prize  essays  and 
poems  left  unrecited  in  consequence  of 
the  terrific  uproar.  Of  recent  years, 
the  presence  of  the  ladies  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  has  had  a  sobering  effect  upon 
the  turbulent  (or  shall  we  say  rowdy  ?) 
youths,  who  not  unfrequently  turned 
the  most  stately  and  dignified  ceremony 
that  can  be  seen  in  England  into  a 
meaningless  dumb  show  performed  in 
a  howling  bear-garden. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  En¬ 
caenia  probably  dates  from  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Westmoreland  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  in  1759,  except  that  it  then  last¬ 
ed  three  days  instead  of  three  hours  as 
at  present.  Lord  North’s  installation 
in  1773  was  a  magnificent  ceremonial  ; 
but  even  that  was  eclipsed  at  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  installation  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with  all  that  was  noble  and  distin¬ 


guished  in  England,  including  Wind¬ 
ham  and  Burke,  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  twelve  other  peers  re¬ 
ceive  the  D.C.L.  degree.  Croker  has 
given  us  an  animated  account  of  the 
installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1834,  and  considers  the  spectacle  the 
most  striking  thing  he  ever  saw  in  his 
life.*  The  Duke  got  his  physician.  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  to  write  his  Latin 
speech  for  him — “  as  most  likely  from 
his  prescriptions  to  know  Latin” — and 
delivered  it  effectively,  in  spite  o{  one 
or  two  false  quantities.  But  he  was 
woefully  bored  by  the  prize  poems  and 
recitations,  and  “  sat  like  a  statue” 
during  the  tremendous  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause  which  followed  the  allusion  to 
the  ”  victor  of  Waterloo”  in  theNewdi- 
gate  of  the  year.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  sympathies  of  the  vast  audience 
were  with  the  Tories,  and  ”  the  young 
men  in  the  galleries  amused  themselves 
with  hooting  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Grey  and  his  cousins,  the  Whigs,  and 
pickpockets.” 

Lord  Derby  was  installed  as  the 
Duke’s  successor  in  1853,  and  probably 
no  more  imposing  or  stately  figure  ever 
wore  the  Chancellor’s  robes ;  but 
though  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
undergraduates,  it  w'as  Disraeli  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  ovation  of  the  day  according 
to  Sir  William  Fraser,  who  was  present, 
and  who  also  tells  us  of  the  touching 
incident,  when  Lord  Derby  received  his 
son  (Lord  Stanley)  within  the  magic 
circle  of  the  Doctors,  and  varied  the 
usual  formula  of  vir  honoratissime,  by 
fill  mi  dilectisHime.\  There  must  be 
still  many  residents  in  Oxford  who  can 
remember  Lord  Derby  presiding  at  the 
Encgenia  ten  years  later,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  received  an  honorary 
degree  ;  and  no  one  who  heard  it  can 
ever  forget  his  eloquent  speech  on  the 
occasion.  As  sentence  after  sentence 
flowed  in  sonorous  accents  from  his 
lips,  Latin  for  the  first  time  seemed  a 
living  language.  There  were  many  fine 
passages  in  the  speech,  such  as  the 
touching  reference  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  charming  tribute  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  seated  close  be- 


*  Groker's  Correbpondence,  yoI,  ii.  pp.  226, 
227. 

f  Sir  William  Fraser,  ”  Disraeli  arid  bis 
Day,”  p.  348. 
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side  him— “  De  ea  quid  loquar?  Ipsa 
adest.”-  There  was  no  need  to  say 
more  ;  and  one  can  imagine  the  burst 
of  cheering  which  shook  the  theatre. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  the 
question  of  college  expenses,  which, 
from  all  accounts,  remain  practically 
much  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
It  seems  pretty  well  agreed  that  unless 
a  man  is  at  keble,  or  an  unattached 
student,  his  allowance  should  not  be 
less  than  £150  if  he  is  to  live  comfort¬ 
ably  and  take  his  part  in  the  social  life 
around  him.  Even  then  he  will  have 
to  exercise  care  and  economy,  and  will 
find  that  he  has  little  to  spare  for  trav¬ 
elling  in  the  vacations,  for  entertaining 
his  friends,  still  less  for  such  luxuries 
as  books,  pictures,  or  blue  china.  This 
seems  a  large  sum  for  what  is  practi¬ 
cally  only  SIX  months’  residence  ;  but, 
as  a  writer  puts  it,  “  the  whole  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  place  is  against  economy. 
Prices  are  high  ;  men  expect  the  best 
of  everything,  and  have  to  pay  for  it.” 
Moreover,  Oxford  hospitality  is  pro¬ 
verbial,  and,  in  the  summer  term  espe¬ 
cially,  the  University  seems  to  entertain 
all  Its  relations  and  half  London  as 
well  at  the  Eights  and  Commemora¬ 
tion.  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  youth, 
who  has  little  idea  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  finds  himself  for  the  first 
time  his  own  master,  to  live  within  his 
income.  The  attractions  of  society, 
the  facilities  of  almost  unlimited  credit, 
the  influence  of  the  set  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  are  all  temptations  to  a 
naturally  generous  disposition  ;  and 
from  the  days  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
youthful  spendthrift  has  been  a  com¬ 
monplace  of  fiction,  and  also,  alas  !  a 
terrible  reality  in  home  ciicles.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  modern  gen¬ 
eration  does  not  imitate  the  senseless 
extravagance  of  the  “  fast  set”  described 
in  ”  Tom  Brown,”  and  which  M.  Taine 
apparently  believed  to  represent  the 
normal  rate  of  expenditure  :  “  London 
wine-merchants  furnished  them  with 
liqueurs  at  a  guinea  a  bottle,  and  wine 
at  five  guineas  a  dozen.  .  .  .  Pine¬ 
apples,  forced  fruits,  and  rare  preserves 
figured  at  their  wine-parties.  .  .  . 
TTiey  dined  WkQ  gourmets  ;  drove  tan¬ 
dems,  scattering  silver  in  all  the  tav¬ 
erns  of  Oxford  and  the  neighboring 
roads.  .  .  .  They  rode  steeple  chases 
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by  day,  played  billiards  until  the  gates 
closed,  and  were  then  ready  for  vingt- 
un,  unlimited  loo,  and  hot  drink  in 
their  own  rooms.” 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  his  debts 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  drew  up 
for  his  uncle’s  benefit,  how  largely  the 
London  tradesmen  figure  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  now, 
they  certainly  had  numerous  patrons 
among  undergraduates  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Young  men,  who  came 
up  to  London  for  the  season  when  term 
ended,  naturally  continued  their  cus¬ 
tom  with  Bond  Street  and  Saville 
Row  ;  while  others,  who  only  made 
occasional  trips  to  town,  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  be  able  to  book  places  for 
the  theatre  without  paying  in  cash,  or 
to  stop  at  a  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street 
without  being  troubled  for  the  bill  the 
next  morning.  We  can  ourselves  re¬ 
call  a  curious  scene  at  a  breakfast-party 
in  Christ  Church,  given  in  one  of  those 
largo  suites  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  Canterbury  Quad.  Our  host 
was  a  young  earl,  a  handsome  and  high- 
spirited  youth,  who  died  very  sadly  a 
few  years  later.  It  was  a  large  party, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  guests  being 
present  ;  and  everything  was  on  the 
usual  lavish  scale  of  an  Oxford  break¬ 
fast.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal  the 
door  opened,  and  a  dapper  little  man, 
faultlessly  attired  in  a  black  frock- 
coat,  put  his  head  in,  and  was  greeted 
with  noisy  welcome.  ‘‘  What  !  you 
here  again,  Pete?  How  did  you  get 
through?  I  thought  the  poi ter  knew 
you  by  this  time,”  and  so  on.  ‘‘  Pete” 
—as  we  have  chosen  to  christen  him — 
bowed  gracefully  to  the  company,  and 
then  began  literally  to  unbosom  him¬ 
self.  His  frock-coat  was  lined  with 
jewelry  and  his  pockets  were  crammed 
with  suggestive  little  red  cases.  All 
these  were  opened  and  spread  out  upon 
the  table,  and  there  lay  a  collection  of 
watches,  lockets,  studs,  scarf-pins,  and 
enough  jewelry  of  every  description  to 
have  stocked  a  window  in  Bond  Street, 
where  indeed  Mr.  Pete  himself  hailed 
from.  There  was  much  excitement, 
and  a  brisk  competition  ensued  for  the 
various  trinkets.  Nearly  every  one 
present  bought  something  or  other  ; 
and  there  were  frequent  cries  of,  ”  Put 
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this  down  to  me,”  “  And  this  to  me,” 
varied  once  or  twice  by,  “  And  this  to 
my  brother” — the  last  exclamation 
))robably  coming  from  a  younger  son. 
Our  host  bought  among  other  trifles  a 
jewelled  bird  on  a  clock  work  stand, 
which  sang  melodiously  on  being  wound 
up,  at  the  modest  price  of  thirty 
guineas.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
ready  money  changed  hands  ;  but  when 
Mr.  Pete  finally  took  his  departure,  his 
stock  of  jewelry  had  considerably 
diminished,* while  several  pages  of  his 
little  black  memorandum-book  were 
embellished  with  names  and  figures. 
It  was  altogether  a  curious  scene — sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  first  stage  in  the  “  Koad 
to  linin’’ — and  it  has  dwelt  in  the 
writer’s  memory,  as  the  experience  was 
new  to  him,  though  probably  familiar 
enough  to  the  majority  of  the  guests. 
Such  a  scene,  however,  would,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  impossible  in  Oxford  at  the 
present  day.  The  modern  undergradu¬ 
ate  is  altogether  a  more  reasonable, 
self-controlled,  and  practical  personage 
than  his  predecessors ;  and  though 
there  may  be  exceptional  cases  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  when  some  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  sporting  tastes  imitates  the 
“  Jubilee  Plunger”  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  general  tone  of  manners  and  society 
is  that  of  good  sense  and  decorum. 
The  exaggerated  types  of  character  de¬ 
picted  in  the  early  novels  on  university 
life  have  practically  disappeared,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  broad  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  drawn  between  reading  and 
non-reading  men.  It  is  computed  that 
nearly  half  the  men  in  residence  nowa¬ 
days  go  in  for  honors  in  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  schools  ;  while  the 
remainder  are  expected  to  read  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  to  enable  them  to  pass 
their  Schools  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  they  do  not,  the  authorities  have 
probably  something  unpleasant  to  say 
at  the  end  of  term,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  of  Aut  disce,  aut  discede. 
College  hospitality,  again,  has  taken  a 
more  sensible  form.  Big  breakfasts  are 
still  given  now  and  then — the  scouts 
probably  insisting  on  this  traditional 
increment  of  their  perquisites  ;  but  the 
”  savage  form  of  entertainment  known 
as  a  bump-supper,”  as  well  as  the 
crowded  wine-party,  with  its  noisy  ac- 
compani  m  ents — 


“  Of  songs  and  clapping  bauds,  and  boys 
That  crashed  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor” — 

have  been  superseded  by  modest  parties 
of  a  few  friends  after  hall,  or  by  the 
decorous  festivity  of  the  Junior  Com¬ 
mon-Room.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  com¬ 
paratively  little  wine  is  drunk  by  the 
younger  men  ;  and  the  allowance  of 
nineteen  bottlesfor  eleven  guests,  which 
“  Tom  Brown’s”  father  considered  nec¬ 
essary  at  his  first  wine-party,  would 
probably  last  his  degenerate  great- 
grandson  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  university  career. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Oxford  has  long 
ceased  to  be  “  an  aristocratic  club”  or 
‘‘  an  ecclesiastical  preserve,”  to  use  the 
cant  phrases  current  among  reformers 
half-a-century  ago.  Men  of  rank  and 
position  aro  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence,  not  onlv  from  the  class  lists,  but 
from  the  University  itself.  A  degree 
nowadays  carries  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  value  or  distinction  with  it  that  it 
did  formerly,  and  is  not  even  a  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  for  Holy  Orders.  The 
prestige  of  a”  first  class” has  decreased 
in  proportion,  and  is  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  first  and  most  necessary  step 
of  a  brilliant  career.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  future  Government  will  con¬ 
tain  so  many  ”  first-class”  men  as  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  did  in  1868  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  again 
see  such  a  distinguished  body  of  young 
men  collected  together  as  attended 
Biscoe’s  lectures  at  Christ  Church  in 
1831.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  ;  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
afterward  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Lord  Lincoln,  afterward  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  and  Secretary  of  War ;  Lords 
Canning,  Elgin,  and  Dalhousie,  who 
all  three  became  Governors-General  of 
India  ;  Lord  Abercorn,  a  future  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  Curzon  (after¬ 
ward  Lord  Zouch),  the  historian  of 
Levantine  monasteries ;  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Philliraore,  subsequently  Dean 
of  Arches  ;  Scott  (Master  of  Balliol) 
and  Liddell  (Dean  of  Christ  Church), 
the  compilers  of  the  famous  Lexicon  ; 
Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Professor  of  Poetry  ; 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  distinguished 
mathematician ;  Hamilton,  Denison, 
and  Wordsworth,  who  all  three  became 
bishops.  Sidney  Herbert  sometimes 
came  from  Oriel  and  Robert  Lowe 
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from  UniTcrsity.*  The  mere  recital 
of  this  roll  of  distinguished  names  al¬ 
most  takes  one’s  breath  away.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
Christ  Church  nearly  monopolized  the 
class  list,  and  was  the  focus  and  centre 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

At  present  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  four  thousand  ways  in  which  a  man 
may  take  his  B.  A.  degree.  There  is  an 
intricate  and  elaborate  system  of  ex¬ 
amination  in  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  controlled  by  an  equally  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  Boards  and  Committees. 
The  list  of  University  oflScers  and  ex¬ 
aminers  takes  up  twenty  pages  of  close 
print  in  the  Calendar.  There  are  about 
eighty  professors  and  “  readers”  paid 
out  of  the  College  revenues,  who  give 
public  lectures  on  such  subjects,  among 
others,  as  the  Burmese,  Chinese,  and 
Kussian  languages,  on  Rabbinical  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Mediaeval  Palaeography. 
This  ambitions  affectation  of  universal 
knowledge,  this  parade  of  instruction 
urbi  et  orbi,  reminds  us  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  confessionals  ranged  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  “  Pro  Lingiid 
Japonicd,"  “  Pro  Lingud  Ethiopicd," 
and  so  forth  ;  and  probably  in  both 
cases — that  is,  of  the  lectures  and  con¬ 
fessionals — the  nomenclature  is  purely 
ornamental.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  average  attendance  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  lectures  on  the  above-named 
subjects — if  indeed  these  professors 
ever  think  it  worth  while  to  lecture  at 
all.  As  to  the  school  of  Literce  Hu- 
maniores,  which  still  retains  something 
of  its  old  importance,  a  well  informed 
writer  says  that  the  system  is  if  any¬ 
thing  ‘‘  too  perfect the  limits  are 
too  well  known  ;  and  a  clever  tutor,  by 
a  skilful  system  of  cram,  can  practi¬ 
cally  save  his  pupils  the  trouble  of  read¬ 
ing  their  books  at  all.f  Original 
thought  is  discouraged,  and  a  man 
condnes  his  reading  entirely  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  subjects  which  he  thinks  will  pay 
in  the  ISchools.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  it  may  be  noted  that  formerly  the 
University  prizes,  given  annually  by 
the  Chancellor  or  founded  in  memory 
of  some  illustrious  Oxonian,  attracted 

•From  Martin  Tapper’s  “Life  as  an  Au¬ 
thor, ’’  quoted  in  Pyecroft,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

f  SVells,  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life,  p.  41. 
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the  more  intellectual  and  ambitious 
undergraduates.  But  of  recent  years 
the  competition  seems  to  hate  signally 
fallen  off.  The  Latin  Essay  was  not 
awarded  at  all  on  seven  occasions  be¬ 
tween  1876  and  1893.  Tho  Arnold 
Essay  was  not 'awarded  at  all  in  187x} 
and  1880  ;  while  in  1874,  1881,  and 
1882  there  were  no  candidates.  The 
Latin  verse  was  not  awarded  in  two 
successive  years,  1881  and  1882  ;  and 
what  seems  stranger  still,  is  that  the 
Conington  Essay,  a  valuable  prize  of 
£120  given  once  in  three  years  and 
open  to  B.A.’s,  was  not  awarded  on 
four  occasions  out  of  six  since  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  1875.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  as¬ 
sign  the  reason  of  this  apparent  intel¬ 
lectual  apathy. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  these 
pages  about  the  undergraduate,  as  in¬ 
deed  was  only  right  and  fitting,  for  is 
he  not  the  cause  and  object  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  existence?  Paullo  majora 
canamus :  let  us  say  something  about 
superior  beings,  the  Fellows  of  the  Col¬ 
leges.  Some  interesting  chapters  on 
the  subject  have  recently  appeared  by 
a  writer  who  modestly  signs  himself 
“  A  Mere  Don,”  but  whose  identity  it 
would  perhaps  be  not  difficult  to  guess. 
As  he  justly  points  out,  with  much 
force  and  pathos,  the  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Fellow  as  “  an  incarnate  sine¬ 
cure  and  vested  interest,”  who  draws  a 
fabulous  income  from  the  college  es¬ 
tates,  is  far — very  far  -removed  from 
reality.  In  fact,  the  Fellows  of  the 
present  day  have  to  suffer  for  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  their  predecessors, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
the  object  of  flouts  and  jeers  whenever 
a  writer  has  condescended  to  notice 
their  existence  at  all.  Anthony  Wood 
is  severe  upon  their  wine-bibbing  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  tells  us  that  they  kept 
bottles  instead  of  books  in  their  studies, 
and  swaggered  about  in  periwigs.  That 
dyspeptic  antiquary,  Thomas  Hearne, 
loads  them  with  abuse.  The  “  Terra? 
Filius” — the  University  buffoon — year 
after  year  made  them  the  subject  of  his 
impudent  jests.  The  “  Oxford  Spy,” 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  full 
of  sarcastic  comments  on  their  laziness 
and  venality,  and  we  are  told 

“  How  some  gay  tator,  glad  to  pocket  pounds, 
More  rarely  sees  his  pupils  than  the  hounds  ; 
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For  let  them  fail  or  prosper,  sink  or  swim. 

Most  mighty  Nimrod !  What  are  they  to 
him?” 

Then  Gibbon  takes  up  the  parable, 
and  talks  of  “  the  dull  and  deep  pota¬ 
tions”  of  the  Magdalen  Fellows  of  his 
day.  Dr.  Johnson  complained  that  his 
tutor  was  “  a  heavy  man,”  and  that  he 
had  sconced  him  twopence  for  a  lecture 
that  was  not  worth  a  penny.  Southey 
makes  unamiable  remarks  on  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  Fellows’  intellects  and  the 
size  of  their  wigs.  Thackeray  has  gib¬ 
beted  the  tuft-hunting  Mr.  Hugby  in 
his  “  Book  of  Snobs”  ;  and  even  Lord 
Tennyson  could  not  resist  the  easy 
temptation  of  sneering  at  his  college 
tutor — 

”  Rough  to  common  men, 

But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord.” 

Then,  again,  every  local  guide  or  cice¬ 
rone  (as  “  A  Mere  Don”  mournfully 
points  out)  has  done  his  best  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  tradition,  and  when  he  es¬ 
corts  the  unsuspecting  stranger  round 
Christ  Church  Meadows  or  the  Magda¬ 
len  Walks,  emphasizes  his  eulogium  on 
the  surrounding  beauties  of  nature  and 
art  by  caustic  references  to  the  hard¬ 
ened  sybarites  who  dwell  in  the  clois¬ 
tered  halls  across  the  way.  ”  There 
they  sits,”  he  exclaims  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  Wegg  apostrophizing  Mr.  Boffin — 
”  there  they  sits  on  their  Turkey  car¬ 
pets,  a-drinking  of  their  Burgundy, 
and  their  Madeiry,  and  their  Tokay.” 
And  then,  perhaps,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry,  he  will  continue,  in  tones  of 
bitter  irony,  “  What,  them  9  Them’s 
Fellows  1  What  do  they  do  ?  Why, 
them  that  likes  preaching,  preaches, 
and  them  that  likes  teaching,  teaches, 
and  them  as  don’t  like  preaching  or 
teaching,  why,  they  walks  about  all  day 
with  their  ’ands  in  their  pockets.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  on  one 
occasion,  at  ail  events,  a  Magdalen  Fel¬ 
low,  N - ,  whose  humor  was  of  a  prac¬ 

tical  kind,  completely  turned  the  tables 
on  one  of  his  detractors.  He  had  been 
away  from  Oxford  for  some  time,  and 
on  his  return  he  happened  to  encoun¬ 
ter  a  guide  who  did  not  know  him  by 
sight,  and  possibly  mistook  him  for  an 

American  bishop.  N -  obligingly 

allowed  himself  to  be  escorted  round 
his  own  college,  was  full  of  curiosity, 
N*w  SsBiEs. — VoL.  LXIII.,  No.  8. 


asked  countless  questions,  peered  inlo 
every  nook  and  corner,  and  duly  ad¬ 
mired  the  various  objects  of  interest — 
the  hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  deer-park 
— as  they  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
”  And  where  may  that  door  lead  to  ?” 
ho  asked,  as  they  passed  a  low  archway 
in  the  cloisters.  ”  That !  Why,  that’s 
the  Fellows’  Common-Room,”  replied 
the  guide  ;  ‘‘  there  they  sits  on  their 
Turkey  carpets,”  etc.  ”  Oh,  I  think 

I’ll  go  in,”  said  N - ;  and  in  spite 

of  the  horrified  protestations  of  the 
guide,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked 
m.  “It  seems  a  comfortable  room — I 
think  I’ll  stop  here  and  then  he 
went  up  to  the  fireplace  and  rang  the 
bell,  while  his  companion  stood  speech¬ 
less  with  terror  at  the  entrance.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  servant  appeared.  “  John,” 

said  N - ,  “  bring  me  a  glass  of 

sherry.”  Then  at  last  the  comedy  was 
played  out ;  the  truth  dawned  upon  the 
unhappy  guide,  and  he  beat  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  before  the 
stringent  reforms  of  the  last  Commis¬ 
sion,  many  of  the  Fellows  elected  on 
the  old  system  had  a  very  easy  time  of 
it,  unless  indeed  they  happened  to  be 
tutors  or  bursars  of  their  college,  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
University.  A  late  breakfast,  a  glance 
at  the  newspapers,  a  stroll  up  the  High 
Street  to  order  the  fish  at  Tester’s, 
agreeably  filled  up  the  morning.  After 
lunch,  a  saunter  round  the  Parks  or  a 
walk  up  Headington  Hill,  varied  occa¬ 
sionally  by  a  day  among  the  pheasants 
in  Bagley  Wood  or  a  run  with  Mor¬ 
rell’s  Harriers.  Then  came  afternoon 
chapel,  dinner  in  hall,  and  the  old 
port,  the  small  talk,  and  mild  chaff  of 
the  Senior  Common-Room,  where  they 
certainly  did  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  abstruse  metaphysical  ques¬ 
tions  which  vexed  the  souls  of  Oriel 
Fellows  in  the  days  of  Whiteley  and 
Blanco  White.*  After  all,  a  luxurious 
life  of  this  kind,  though  it  hardly  came 
within  the  intentions  of  the  “  Pious 
Founder,”  was  no  worse  than  many 
men  lead  at  a  London  club ;  and 
whether  their  Fellowship  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  reward  of  merit  in  the  past 


*  E.g,,  “An  ohimsera  bombioana  in  vacuo 
poaait  oomedere  seonndas  intentionea  ?  ’ 
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or  as  simply  the  accident  of  an  accident 
— that  is  to  say,  Founder’s  kin — mat¬ 
tered  very  little  to  the  actual  holder. 
Then  it  must  be  added  that  they  were 
the  kindest  of  hosts  and  the  best  of 
friends — good  fellows  and  pleasant 
company — living  together  in  an  easy 
and  sociable  fashion  like  a  well-regulat¬ 
ed  army  mess.  We  can  well  remember 
Anthony  Trollope  dining  once  at  Mag¬ 
dalen.  We  believe  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  dined  at  a  college  High  Table 
in  his  life,  and  he  felt  a  little  nervous. 
He  was  not  very  certain  of  his  Latin, 
still  less  so  of  his  Greek,  and  he  thought 
the  conversation  might  turn  on  “the 
enclitic  de.”  Never  was  a  man  more 
agreeably  surprised.  He  found  him¬ 
self  at  his  ease  at  once,  and  was  vastly 
entertained  by  the  surroundings  and 
the  society.  “  Capital  dinner  !  capital 
company  t”  he  said  afterward.  “  Talk 
Greek  !  Why,  the  vice-president  talked 
of  hunting  and  silver-mines.  The  man 
on  my  right  knew  all  about  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  trout-streams ;  and  that  jovial 
bursar  told  me  some  good  stories  about 
convict-life  in  Australia.”  All  the 
members  of  that  pleasant  company  have 
(we  believe),  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  now  passed  to  the  sunless 
land,”  and  with  them  has  also  passed 
away  a  host  of  interesting  associations 
and  traditions.  Some  of  the  older  Fel¬ 
lows  could  remember  in  their  youth  the 
crush  at  the  theatre  when  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  visited  Oxford — a  crush 
which  Blucher  declared  to  be  “  the 
hottest  struggle  he  ever  was  in  they 
could  remember  the  time  when  Beau¬ 
mont  Street  was  the  historical  “  pig- 
market  when  the  college  barber  still 
went  his  rounds  in  the  morning  with 
.his  box  of  hair-powder  ;  and  when  the 
Proctors  walked  the  High  in  full  dress, 
including  bands,  silk  stockings,  and 
knee-breeches.  Others  had  known  Dr. 
Booth,  the  aged  President,  with  his 
‘‘  awful  wig,  his  overhanging  eyebrows, 
and  solemn  carriage.”  Bonth,  again, 
had  seen  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in  a 
brown  tradesman’s  wig,”  stumbling  up 
the  steps  of  University  College,  and 
had  talked  with  a  lady  whose  mother 
remembered  Charles  II.  walking  with 
his  dogs  round  ”  the  Parks,”  when  the 
Court  was  at  Oxford  during  the  Great 
Plague.  In  fact  (as  Dean  Burgon  puts 


it),  one  had  a  chain  of  almost  unbroken 
tradition  for  two  centuries.* 

Though  Trollope,  as  we  have  said, 
found  his  evening  at  Magdalen  pleasant 
enough  as  a  new  experience,  we  doubt 
if  he  would  have  cared  to  repeat  his 
visit  often.  To  the  actual  Fellows  the 
Commou-Boom  must  have  seemed  intol¬ 
erably  dull  at  times,  with  its  atmos¬ 
phere  of  old-world  anecdotes,  time-worn 
jests,  and  all  the  petty  details  and  rou¬ 
tine  of  a  life  bounded  by  the  college 
walls.  “  A  long  lane  with  a  church  at 
the  end  of  it,”  said  a  Cambridge  don 
as  he  looked  up  that  well-known  vista 
at  the  back  of  St.  John’s,  and  thought 
of  his  own  dreary  future.  But  nowa¬ 
days,  unless  indeed  he  happens  to  be 
a  ”  picturesque  survival,”  a  College 
Fellow  is  rarely  in  Holy  Orders.  He 
either  holds  an  “  official”  Fellowship — 
that  is,  some  college  office  terminable 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  but  which  is 
practically  renewable — or  he  holds  a 
”  Prize”  Fellowship  for  seven  years, 
which  leaves  him  free  to  devote  his 
time  to  his  profession,  whatever  it  may 
be.  But  in  no  case  does  his  Fellow¬ 
ship  per  se  bring  him  more  than  £200 
a  year — a  sum  which  a  latter-day  cu¬ 
rate  would  not  regard  as  excessive,  and 
which  a  public  school-master  would  re¬ 
ject  with  scorn.  The  ”  Official  Fel¬ 
low”  is  usually  a  tutor  as  well,  and  it 
is  from  that  source  that  he  draws  the 
main  part  of  his  income.  ”  No  man,” 
says  Mr.  Lang,  “is  so  hard  worked  as 
the  conscientious  college  tutor.”  The 
whole  morning  is  occupied  by  lectures 
— one  set  of  pupils  succeeding  another 
from  ten  till  one.  The  afternoon  is 
frittered  away  by  sitting  at  one  of  the 
numerous  Boards,  or  attending  Convo¬ 
cation,  to  vote  for  or  against  some 
trifling  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
Statutes.  If  he  is  unmarried  and  dines 
in  hall,  he  finds  himself  one  of  a  dreary 
company  of  three  or  four  tutors  as 
careworn  and  preoccupied  as  himself ; 
and,  after  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  in 
the  Common- Boom,  he  has  to  hurry  off 
to  meet  “  the  man  who  comes  at  nine.” 
One  private  pupil  brings  an  essay  ;  an¬ 
other  a  copy  of  verses  ;  and  then  he 
has  to  look  up  his  notes  for  the  next 

*  Dean  Bargon’a  “  Lives  of  Twelve  Good 
Men,”  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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morning's  lectures,  and  it  is  late  at 
night  before  his  work  is  finally  done  : — 

“Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  nnfortanate  man 
is  always  doing  something — working  vehe¬ 
mently  with  a  landable  desire  to  get  that  into 
eight  weeks  which  should  properly  take 
tweWe  ;  or  taking  his  recreation  violently,  rid¬ 
ing  forty  miles  on  a  bicycle,  with  a  spurt  at 
the  fiuish  so  as  not  to  miss  his  five  o’clock 
pupil ;  sitting  on  interminable  committees  — 
everything  in  Oxford  is  managed  by  a  commit¬ 
tee,  partly  because  ‘  Boards  are  very  often 
screens  ;  ’  or  sitting  on  a  disorderly  under¬ 
graduate.  On  the  whole,  the  kicks  are  many, 
and  the  halfpence  comparatively  few.  He  has 
the  Long  Vacation,  of  course,  but  then  he  is 
always  employed  in  writing  his  lectures  for 
next  term,  or  compiling  a  school  edition,  or  a 
hand-book,  or  an  abridgment  of  somebody 
else's  school  edition  or  hand-book,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling, — more  especially  if  he 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  matrimony,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  red  brick  part  of  Ox¬ 
ford.”  » 

These  red-brick  villas,  or,  as  the  local 
architect  calls  them,  “  desirable  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  modern  Elizabethan 
style,”  which  excited  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
wrath,  form  the  new  town  to  the  north 
of  Oxford  along  the  Banbury  road, 
where  retired  tradesmen  and  married 
tutors  take  their  ease  and  bring  up 
their  families.  The  last  are  very  much 
in  evidence— especially  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Nurserymaids  and  perambulators  block 
up  the  roads  leading  to  the  Parks  ; 
earnest  and  preoccupied  tutors  are  seen 
waiting  at  the  corners  for  the  tramcar 
to  take  them  down  to  Carfax  ;  'groups 
of  young  ladies,  attired  in  the  latest 
fashion  but  one,  are  hurrying  to  and 
fro  with  notebooks  on  their  way  to  hear 
Palgrave  or  “  that  dear  Professor  Her- 
komer”  lecture  on  poetry  and  art.  It 
struck  us,  on  reading  the  report  of  one 
of  the  recent  lectures,  that  the  “  dear 
Professor”  must  have  been  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  most  of  the  time  at  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  nonsense  he  was  talk¬ 
ing.  But  he  probably  knows  his  audi¬ 
ence.  On  these  occasions  the  ladies 
are  decidedly  in  a  majority.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Doyle  complained  that  there  were 
more  bonnets  and  frocks  among  his 
hearprs  than  caps  and  gowns  ;  and  Rus- 
kin  was  once  so  irritated  by  seeing  his 
proper  audience — the  undergraduates — 
literally  crowded  out  by  the  young 

•  Aapects  of  Modern  Oxford,  by  a  Mere 
Don,  p.  130. 


women,  who  thronged  the  lecture- room, 
that  he  told  the  latter  frankly  that  they 
were  only  there  on  sufferance — a  re¬ 
mark  which  was  applauded  by  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  feminine  aggressiveness.  So¬ 
ciety  in  ”  the  Parks,”  of  which,  as  may 
be  supposed,  there  is  no  lack,  is  (to  use 
John  Bright’s  expression)  “  provincial 
with  a  difference.''  The  difference,  we 
suppose,  is  that  it  is,  or  thinks  it  is,, 
more  highly  cultured.  And  what  is 
culture  ?  Let  the  author  of  “  John-a- 
Dreams”  answer  the  question  : — 

“  ‘  I  don't  think  mnch  of  Oxford  onltnre,* 
observed  Kerison,  who  had  won  all  sorts  of 
university  honors,  and  carried  them  lightly, 
and  who  was  a  non  resident  fellow  of  an  idle 
college.  ‘I  know  what  yon  will  find  it,’  he 
added  :  '  Taylorian  institate  ;  hours  in  the 
Bodleian  ;  walks  round  the  Parks  ;  talks  round 
the  tea  table  ;  discovery  of  lads  of  promise 
who  listen  to  yon,  of  lads  of  money  who  do  up 
their  rooms  ;  the  classical  ;  the  pseudo  classi- 
cal ;  the  Renaissance  ;  the  renascence  ;  Gothic  ; 
Queen  Anne  ;  the  Greek  drama  ;  the  last  bur¬ 
lesque  in  London  ;  Antigone,  and  Folly  Dar- 
vel.  They  don’t  do  the 'thing  well  in  Ox¬ 
ford.’  ”* 

However,  whether  the  residents  in  the 
Parks  do  the  thing  well  or  not,  they 
certainly  enjoy  life  and  entertain  their 
friends  in  a  manner  pleasant  to  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  summer  term  there  is 
an  incessant  round  of  gayety  in  this 
city  of  villas.  Afternoon  teas,  dinners, 
and  even  dances  follow  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  ;  as  well  as  tennis  parties,  where 
brisk  flirtations  are  carried  on  between 
eligible  undergraduates  and  the  mar¬ 
ried  tutors’  daughters,  under  the  be¬ 
nignant  eyes  of  ambitions  mammas. 
Everywhere,  in  fact,  as  Redgauntlet 
said  on  a  famous  occasion,  a  femi¬ 
nine  influence  predominates.”  How 
far  that  influence  extends,  it  is  not 
within  our  province  to  determine  ;  but 
in  a  recent  novel  a  curious  picture  is 
given  of  the  way  in  which  the  lady  of 
the  Parks  may,  if  she  does  not  actu¬ 
ally,  control  affairs  of  State  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  a  professor’s  wife,  is, 
we  are  told,  “  the  recognized  wire¬ 
puller  and  leader  of  Oxford  tutorial  so¬ 
ciety.”  She  has  a  great  belief  in  what 
she  calls  ”  blue  blood,”  and  takes  under 
her  special  protection  a  clever  young 
Christ  Church  commoner,  who  is  a 


*  John-a-Dreams,  p.  140. 
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baronet’s  son,  though  his  father,  Sir 
Emery,  is  only  a  respectable  edition  of 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances — being,  in  fact,  a  fly-man.  Mrs. 
Douglas  not  only  gets  as  many  private 
pupils  for  young  Gascoigne  as  he  has 
time  to  take  ;  but  when  she  hears  that 
he  is  writing  for  the  “  Marlborough 
Prize  Essay,’’ she  enlists  the  favor  of 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Senior  Proc¬ 
tor  himself  (a  Mr.  Wayles),  with  the 
result  that  he  passes  on  the  essays  to 
his  brother  examiners,  with  Paul  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  manuscript  indorsed  optimk 
meritus  est.  His'  colleagues  after  a 
hasty  glance  indorse  his  opinion,  and 
the  fortunate  youth  gains  the  coveted 
prize  of  fifty  guineas.* 


All  this  seems  very  dreadful  to  us,  if 
it  be  true.  Probably  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
does  not  intend  to  be  taken  seriously  ; 
otherwise,  one  might  ask  if  Senior 
Proctors  are  susceptible  to  the  warm 
pressure  of  a  lady’s  hand,  and  do  they 
actually  “  fortify  their  intellect”  with 
brandy-and-soda  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Pickwick?  As  for  Mrs.  Douglas,  the 
moving  spirit,  or  shall  we  say  guiding 
star,  01  this  little  drama,  she  is  clearly 
the  “  New  Woman”  appearing  in  an 
unexpected  quarter  ;  and  if  things  go 
much  farther  in  this  direction,  we  shall 
soon  not  only  have  “  prudes  for  proc¬ 
tors,  dowagers  for  deans,”  but  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  petticoats  ! — Blachivood’ s 
Magazine. 


THE  ENGLISH  SOLDIER-AS  HE  WAS,  AND  AS  HE  IS.f 
A  Retrospect,  Addressed  Chiefly  to  Civilians. 

BY  COLONEL  HENRY  KNOLLYS. 


“  Punishment  parade  at  6.30,  sir,” 
shouted  out  my  gunner  servant,  back¬ 
ing  up  his  efforts  to  rouse  me  to  a  sense 
of  my  duties  one  pitch-dark  December 
morning  in  1861,  by  noisily  stumping 
about  my  Aldershot  barrack  room.  1 
had  but  just  turned  in  after  a  midnight 
journey  by  the  “  Cold-meat  Train,” 
grimly  so  called  as  being  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  corpses  to  Woking  cemetery  ; 
and  fatigue  and  fasting,  raw  fog  and 
darkness,  combined  to  impress  on  me 
a  long-remembered  horror  at  the  grue¬ 
some  spectacle  which  I,  as  a  young  sub¬ 
altern,  was  compelled  to  witness.  The 
experience  seems  worth  recording,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  characteristic  of  a  tone  of 
military  discipline  which  has  long  since 
passed  by  ;  but  I  would  urge  my  civil¬ 
ian  readers  not  to  be  carried  away  into 
the  pernicious  regions  of  morbid  senti¬ 
ment.  The  description,  however  accu¬ 
rate,  will  appear  worse  than  the  real¬ 
ity  ;  and  I  even  venture  to  assert  that 
the  sight  was  more  repugnant  to  the 
beholders  than  the  infliction  was  to  the 
criminal. 

*  The  Scallywag,  p.  122. 

f  A  sequel  to  *  ‘  The  English  Officer — as  he 
was,  and  as  he  is,"  in  *' Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  October,  1895. 


The  batteries  were  drawn  up  in  the 
riding-school  on  three  sides  of  a  square. 
On  the  fourth  side  were  the  prisoner, 
armed  escort,  and  surgeon,  and  also  a 
gun-carriage,  alongside  of  which  were 
some  ominous-looking  implements,  to 
be  regarded  much  as  a  patient  regards 
the  dentist’s  case  of  instruments.  The 
space  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  fitful 
glare  of  gas-jets  ;  a  dread  of  what  was 
impending  hushed  all  voices  ;  the  very 
words  of  command  sounded  hollow  ; 
the  footfalls  were  noiseless  on  the  tan¬ 
nin  flooring,  and  the  general  sensation 
was  as  though  we  were  enacting  a  spec¬ 
tre  tragedy.  Then  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  the  adjutant  reading  aloud 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial 
whicn  sentenced  Gunner  Rogers  to  fifty 
lashes.  “  Go  on,  sergeant-major,”  said 
the  commanding  officer,  and  after  the 
fashion  of  silent  drill  the  prisoner  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  jacket  and  shirt,  and 
extended  his  arms  to  be  strapped  spread- 
eagle- wise  to  the  felloes  of  the  gun- 
wheel.  A  sturdy  shoeiug-smith,  with 
countenance  lowering  at  his  hated  task, 
stepped  forward,  picked  up  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  punishment — a  postilion-like 
whip-handle,  furnished  with  nine 
knotted  heavy  leather  “  tails,”  and 
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awaited  further  orders.  A  nod  from 
his  senior,  a  swishing  hiss  from  the  cat, 
and  the  sharply  spoken  record  of  the 
sergeant-major,  “  One,”  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  ”  two,”  “  three,” 
“four.”  Then  we  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  word  “  Stop  I”  from  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  parade,  a  kind¬ 
ly  hearted  man  who  has  recently  filled 
illustrious  positions  as  a  general,  and 
who  spake  to  the  following  effect : 
“  The  punishment  is  being  inflicted  in 
a  manner  which  is  tampering  with  the 
law,  for  those  strokes  would  scarcely 
have  hurt  a  child.  To  see  that  it  is 
carried  out  according  to  law  is  my 
duty  ;  shoeing  smith,  do  you  do  vour 
duty?”  No.  5  lash  was  accordingly  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  from  its 
predecessors.  The  tails  were  whirled 
aloft,  and  after  a  circular  sweep,  were 
brought  down  fair  and  square  with  a 
thud  between  the  shoulders  of  the  pris¬ 
oner,  who,  by  the  involuntary  struggle 
of  his  lashed  arms  and  the  spasmodic 
wince  of  his  whole  frame,  gave  evidence 
of  his  suffering.  Instantaneously  red 
weals,  caused  by  each  separate  thong, 
glowed  on  the  firm  white  muscles  of 
the  powerful  prisoner,  and  as  lash  after 
lash  descended,  these  weals  became 
merged  into  a  large  surface  of  bleeding 
flesh.  At  the  twenty-fifth  stroke  the 
shoeing  smith  tossed  his  cat  on  the 
ground  with  a  gesture  of  relief  that  his 
share  of  the  infliction  was  over,  and 
another  man,  taking  his  place,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  complete  the  tale.  By  this  time 
the  prisoner  had  apparently  grown 
numb  to  pain  ;  at  all  events,  he  en¬ 
dured  it  with  the  silence  and  the  stoi¬ 
cism  of  a  Bed  Indian,  although  his 
shoulders  presented  a  ghastly  aspect, 
and  the  surgeon,  standing  close  at  hand, 
kept  a  keen  watch  lest  nature  should 
be  overwrought.  Many  of  us  turned 
away  from  beholding  ;  but  some  trivial¬ 
ity  seemed  continually  to  force  back 
our  glances  to  the  prisoner,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  slignt  shuffling  in  the 
ranks  showed  that  some  young  officer 
or  soldier  was  staggering  aside  m  sick¬ 
ly 'faintness  at  the  revolting  sight. 
Scarcely  had  the  sergeant-major  record¬ 
ed  the  final  “  Fifty”  ere,  with  nervous 
speed,  the  prisoner’s  arms  were  un¬ 
lashed,  his  shirt  and  coat  were  huddled 
on,  and  he  was  led  off  to  hospital ; 


while  the  rest  of  the  parade  was  marched 
back  to  breakfast,  “  with  what  appetite 
they  might.”  When  the  promptings 
of  illogical  emotion  had  subsided,  no 
trace  of  genuine  sympathy  could  be  de¬ 
tected,  and  the  general  verdict  of  the 
prisoner’s  comrades  was,  “  Serve  him 
right ;  he  is  a  first-class  blackguard  ; 
he  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  worse 
by  flogging,  and,'  after  all,  he  would 
certainly  much  prefer  the  lash  to  an 
alternative  of  extra  imprisonment.” 
Indeed,  in  certain  cases,  such  as  theft 
from  a  comrade,  when  the  whole  bat¬ 
tery  considered  itself  aggrieved  by  the 
crime,  approval  of  this  punishment  was 
so  hearty  that  the  shoeing-smith  would 
increase  its  severity  by  a  twist  of  his 
descending  wrist. 

When  the  abolition  of  the  cal,  except 
on  active  service  or  under  very  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  was  first  mooted, 
urgent  was  the  “  plea  for  poor  pussy,” 
and  some  were  not  ashamed  to  declare 
that  its  retention  was  necessary  for  the 
discipline  of  the  worst  men,  who  make 
the  best  soldiers.  This  odious  and  un¬ 
worthy  maxim  had  its  admirers  among 
the  old-age  officers  ;  but  will  a  single 
new-age  officer,  whose  opinion  is  worth 
consideration,  deny  that  we  get  on  very 
well  without  having  recourse  to  the 
lash  ? — that  we  have  gained  in  repute 
by  sweeping  away  every  pretext  for  the 
lie  contained  in  Thiers’  sneer  appliid 
to  our  Peninsula  army,  “  The  English 
soldier  is  beaten  almost  to  death  for 
the  slightest  error”  ?  and  will  either 
young  or  old  dispute  that  the  nation 
would  not  endure  for  twenty  four  hours 
the  possibility  of  the  enactment  of  such 
scenes  as  I  have  described  ? 

Altered  circumstances,  irrespectively 
of  the  promptings  of  rectitude,  have 
necessitated  an  entire  change  in  the 
principles  as  well  as  in  the.  details  of 
administration  by  which  the  old  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  was  governed.  Civilians 
are  aware  of  a  general  improvement 
herein,  but  are  unacquainted  with  its 
magnitude  and  with  the  full  extent  of 
its  success.  In  order  that  we  may  esti¬ 
mate  the  present-day  contrast,  let  us  in 
imagination  make  a  tour  through  bar¬ 
racks  as’they  were  thirty-five  years  ago. 
The  rooms  are  so  crowded,  and  the  air  is 
so  vitiated,  that  we  might  expect  a  can¬ 
dle  to  be  extinguished  by  the  excess  of 
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carbonic  acid  gas.  In  1855  the  newly 
constructed  Aldershot  huts  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  accommodate  twenty-four  men 
each  ;  in  1881  fourteen  was  held  the 
limit  of  a  wholesome  number.  Com¬ 
manding  officers  would  have  been  in¬ 
dignant  were  the  ugliness  of  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  violated  by  a  single  print, 
photograph,  looking-glass,  or  other  ele¬ 
mentary  ornament  fixed  about  the  bed¬ 
heads.  The  very  cleaoliness  of  the 
floors  is  disagreeable,  because  it  is  at¬ 
tended  with  the  dank  clamminess  of 
incessant  slushing  and  the  grittiness  of 
thickly  strewn  sand.  The  allowance 
of  fuel  is  scauty,  and  only  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  afternoon  is  the  bitter  cold 
of  austere  winter  slightly  relieved  by  a 
few  embers  smoking  in  the  huge  coffin¬ 
shaped  grate,  which  bears  on  its  iron¬ 
work  the  cipher  of  George  III.  The 
soldier’s  personal  possessions  are  limit¬ 
ed  by  regulation  to  a  scantiness  which 
involves  his  great  discomfort.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  wide  the  spare  space  unoccu¬ 
pied  and  available,  official  rules,  which 
every  pedant  can  obey,  but  which  the 
wise  man  uses  his  discretion  to  relax, 
restrict  the  articles  piled  in  pernicketty 
symmetry  over  the  grating  at  the  head 
of  his  bed  to  the  regulated  kit.  “  Trois 
aiguilles  au  lieu  de  deux !  Voyez  comme 
on  surcharge  le  soldat,”  as  the  French 
caricaturist  makes  the  inspecting  offi¬ 
cer  exclaim.  The  orderly  officer  who 
rigidly  followed  the  prescriptions  of  his 
colopel  would  unrelentingly  banish  an 
extra  pair  of  boots  or  an  additional  box 
of  blacking  ;  and  the  foolish  odds  and 
ends  of  possession  which  represent 
kindly  associations  must  be  stuffed  any¬ 
how  into  the  secret  recesses  of  a  small 
squad-bag.  By  the  way,  sometimes  the 
nature  of  these  mementoes  illustrates 
the  cujious  lines  on  which  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  private  soldier  runs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  expedition  of  1862  to  Canada, 
on  the  occurrence  of  what  was  called 
the  “Trent  incident,”  my  battery, 
after  twenty  days’  stormy  voyage  from 
England,  followed  by  the  toil  and  pri¬ 
vation  of  long  sleigh-marches,  when 
baggage  was  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  ounce,  reached  its  remote  des¬ 
tination  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
There  we  found  that  one  of  our  rugged 
old  soldiers  had  managed  to  convey  se¬ 
cretly  with  his  scauty  kit  some  pounds* 


weight  of  iron  fragments — bits  of  shell 
which  he  had  collected  at  home  during 
practice  eighteen  months  previously, 
and  to  which  he  clung  with  the  same 
sentimental  affection  as  that  with  which 
a  lover  regards  a  lock  of  his  mistress’ 
hair. 

Should  a  chance  and  infrequent  re¬ 
quirement  of  duty  bring  us  into  Ihe 
men’s  barrack-rooms  at  about  8.30 
P.M.,  we  no  longer  discern  the  features 
of  squalid  discomfort,  because  we  no 
longer  discern  anything  at  all.  The 
large,  cellar-like  space  is  in  dreary  dark¬ 
ness,  save  for  the  feeble  twinkling  of  a 
couple  of  guttering,  spluttering.  Gov¬ 
ernment  dips,  which  just  serve  to  reveal 
the  ghost-like  forms  of  a  few  defaulters 
confined  to  hai racks  and  debarred  from 
resort  to  the  public  house.  And  the 
night  season  !  My  most  vivid  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  respect  was  on  occasions 
during  a  New  Brunswick  winter,  when 
exceptional  circumstances  had  entailed 
on  me  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  by  per¬ 
sonal  inspection,  at  a  late  hour,  that 
the  men  were  in  quarters.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  the  sergeant-major  and  by 
the  battery  orderly  carrying  a  dimly 
burning  lahtern,  I  recoiled  on  first  en¬ 
try  owing  to  the  very  atmosphere, 
stifling  hot  through  the  glowing  stoves, 
steaming  with  the  moisture  from  snow, 
sodden  clothes,  and  fetid  with  the 
breath  of  forty  or  fifty  individuals. 
A  few,  loath  to  resort  to  recumbent  re¬ 
pose  under  such  circumstances,  had 
propped  themselves,  dozing  and  un¬ 
dressed,  against  angles  and  corners  ; 
but  the  majority,  strewn  about  the 
floor— shapeless  forms  swathed  in  gray 
rugs — only  revealed  to  me  their  human 
identity  as  I  stumbled  about  this  Ere- 
bus-and-Terror  lazar  by  the  stertorous 
breathings  of  intemperance,  by  a  curse 
of  vexation  at  being  awakened,  or  a 
groan  of  weariness  at  being  hustled. 

To  resume  our  daylight  survey  of  the 
barrack-room  as  it  was.  Repugnance 
reaches  its  climax  when  we  investigate 
yon  corner,  imperfectly  screened  off  by 
two  or  three  hanging  barrack-rugs. 
Here  is  the  married  soldier’s  domicile, 
or  rather  his  lair.  Here  the  wife, 
whether  a  girl  fresh  from  the  country 
or  on  an  old  campaigner  versed  in  bag¬ 
gage-wagon  experience,  lives  her  domes- 
Gc  life.  -  Here,  in  the  incessant  pres- 
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ence  of  about  twenty  bachelors,  some 
of  whom  are  rough  young  scamps  free 
in  coarse  behavior,  unmeasured  in  vi¬ 
cious  language,  the  married  couple, 
perhaps  with  a  baby,  pass  their  days 
and  their  nights  in  shameful  publicity. 
Here —  No  ;  we  forbear  from  further 
details.  The  subject  may  be  likened 
to  a  heap  of  garbage — too  noisome  to 
be  approached  and  too  filthy  to  be 
stirred.  “  Were  such  things  here  as 
we  do  speak  about  ?”  Did  the  English 
public  acquiesce  in  such  an  outrage 
within  so  recent  a  period  as  less  than 
thirty-five  years  back  ? 

“  After  all,”  it  might  have  been 
urged,  ”  displeasing  as  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  barrack-rooms,  the  soldier 
passes  therein  but  a  small  part  of  tbe 
twenty-four  hours.  Lot  us  visit  the 
canteen,  the  coffee-shop,  the  reading 
and  recreation  rooms.”  You  cannot, 
for  the  incontestable  reason  that  they 
do  not  exist — at  all  events  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  sense ;  they  have  been  scarcely 
dreamed  of,  and  if  suggested  would  be 
scouted  and  flouted  as  reforms  which  are 
”  unnecessary  and  therefore  mischiev¬ 
ous.”  The  old  so-called  canteen  was 
little  better  than  an  inferior  pot-house 
within  barrack  precincts.  A  few,  a 
very  few,  thoughtful  progressionists, 
restless  with  a  longing  to  render  their 
men  better  and  happier,  had,  it  is  true, 
made  tentative  efforts  to  set  aside  some 
small  corners  where  the  private  soldier 
could  read  the  newspaper  in  tolerable 
comfort,  or  write  a  letter  in  fair 
quietude.  But  they  were  held  med¬ 
dlesome  visionaries.  An  officer’s  duties 
did  not  then  comprise  the  furtherance 
of  his  men’s  happiness.  If  the  regi¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  were  well  drilled,  well 
disciplined,  and  well  dressed  on  parade, 
the  required  maximum  of  -  excellence 
had  been  attained. 

From  lodging  let  us  turn  to  food, 
which  was  much  on  a  par.  For  break¬ 
fast,  a  brew  concocted  out  of  coarse 
black  coffee,  stewed  in  camp- kettles, 
with  milk  and  sugar  tossed  m  whole¬ 
sale,  and  then  ladled  out  into  basins. 
It' does  not  sound  nice,  but  it  was  more 
comforting  and  substantial  than  the 
description  would  warrant,  as  I  have 
often  found  when  striking  camp  at  5.30 
A.M.,  preparatory  to  an  early  march.  It 
was  supplemented  solely  by  a  piece  of 


dry  bread,  if  the  individual  had  reserved 
some  portion  of  the  previous  day’s  loaf. 
For  dinner,  commissariat  beef  or  mut¬ 
ton — plain  boiled,  never  roasted  or 
stewed — and  potatoes.  This  meal  did 
not  vary  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  and  apart  from  its  monot¬ 
ony,  lumps  of  bone,  to  which  adhered 
fragments  of  coarse  flesh,  swimming  in 
a  flood  of  greasy  water,  certainly  would 
not  appeal  to  “  those  who  live  to  eat,” 
and  could  barely  be  faced  by  ‘‘  those 
who  eat  to  live.”  I  may  add  that  the 
food  was  of  leather  toughness  ;  but  this 
constituted  no  drawback  to  the  sol¬ 
diers.  They  were  even  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  tender  meat,  on  the  ground 
that  ”  they  could  not  feel  it  between 
their  teeth.”  The  enjoyment  of  the 
meal  was,  however,  concentrated  on  the 
daily  pint  of  porter  per  man,  defrayed 
by  each  individual  whether  he  were  a 
habitual  soaker  or  a  total  abstainer. 
The  strong,  dark  liquor  was  reveren¬ 
tially  brought  in  in  a  large  tin  pail ; 
sometimes  it  received  a  coat  of  pepper 
to  give  it  a  further  body,  and  sometimes 
it  semi-simmered  on  a  stove  to  elicit  its 
further  flavor.  It  was  solemnly  ladled 
out,  with  the  careful  adjustment  due 
to  the  precious  fluid,  after  tbe  eating 
process  had  been  completed  ;  for  one 
of  the  trivial  peculiarities  of  the  soldier 
is  that  he  never  drinks  during  dinner, 
but  prefers  to  accumulate  an  enjoyable 
thirst  for  the  conclusion. 

The  tea-meal  resembled  breakfast, 
except  that  instead  of  coffee,  large  bit¬ 
ter  leaves  were  stewed  in  the  camp-ket¬ 
tles,  released  from  their  functions  of 
boiling  meat  and  potatoes.  But  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  this  meal 
was  a  startling  innovation.  Formerly 
the  men  had  tided  over  as  best  they 
might  the  fasting  gap  between  1  p.m. 
and  7  a.m.  the  next  day  ;  or,  when 
they  could  afford  the  outlay,  by  means 
of  quarts  of  beer  or  noggins  of  gin. 
Colonel,  afterward  General  Sir  Will¬ 
iam,  Knollvs,  when  in  command  of  the 
Scots  Fusil fer  Guards*  in  1848,  was  the 
first  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  third 
meal,  and  the  fame  of  its  success  was 
such  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  introduc¬ 
ing  it  into  the  army  generally.  One 


*  Now  desigoated  the  Soots  Gaards. 
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of  the  members,  the  late  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  told  me  that  a  certain  witness 
from  the  Household  Cavalry  answered 
questions  on  the  subject  with  great  in¬ 
difference.  “  Tea-meal,  sir,  yes  ;  I 
should  have  no  particular  objection  to 
a  tea-meal.”  But  when  it  was  further 
explained  to  him  that  ibis  provision 
would  involve  a  fractional  deduction 
from  his  pay,  he  bristled  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  Pay  for  it  1  No,  sir.  A  Life- 
Cuardsman  must  be  a  precious  ugly  fel¬ 
low  if  the  servant-gals  will  not  give  him 
his  tea  for  nothing.”  In  those  days 
the  private  soldier  would  often  have 
felt  extenuated  with  hunger  but  for 
vicarious  generosity  ;  for  be  it  remem¬ 
bered  there  was  no  retail  then  of  food 
in  barracks  at  cost  price,  and  the  slen¬ 
der  balance  of  his  pay,  perhaps  averag¬ 
ing  per  diem,  was  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  buy  provisions  outside. 
This  feature  leads  us  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  pay  and  clothing. 

Formerly  even  the  most  economical 
and  steady  found  that  to  keep  clear  of 
debt  involved  a  hard  and  constant 
struggle.  His  meat-ration  was  not 
then,  as  now,  free  ;  his  unsuitable,  his 
almost  grotesque  equipment,  with  its 
multiplicity  of  unnecessary  “  necessa¬ 
ries,”  and,  above  all,  the  stoppages  for 
articles  which  are  now  issued  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  cost,  subjected  him  to  inces¬ 
sant  deductions.  The  very  careful  re¬ 
served  a  decent  kit  for  inspection,  and 
clothed  themselves  in  clouts  whenever 
possible.  “  Really,  Driver  Wade,  your 
forage-cap  is  too  bad  for  anything  ;  you 
must  get  another,”  I  once  remonstrated 
with  an  old  soldier  ;  and  he  replied  with 
as  much  astonished  indignation  as  was 
consistent  with  respect,  ”  Too  bad,  sir  ! 
You’re  the  very  fust  officer  I’ve  heard 
say  so.  Why,  I  had  that  cap  in  the 
Crimea;  and  I’ve  shown  kit  with  it 
nigh  qpon  eight  years.” 

In  the  daily  routine  of  duty  compara¬ 
tively  little  alteration  has  taken  place. 
Drill  must  ever  hold  the  foremost 
place  ;  but  it  used  to  be  complicated, 
dull,  and  senseless,  instead  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  interest,  intelligence,  and  util¬ 
ity.  Marching  past  in  slow  time,  which 
always  possesses  an  element  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  was  considered  the  surest  guar¬ 
antee  for  steadiness  inaction  ;  battalion 
aud  company  movements  were  charac¬ 


terized  by  the  oddest  combination  of 
intricacy  aud  uselessness  ;  sleight-of- 
hand  feats,  acquired  only  after  months’ 
practice,  were  requisite  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  manual  exercise  ; 
and  twenty-five  motions  were  enforced 
in  the  ”  platoon”  ere  the  soldier  was 
permitted  to  fire  off  his  musket.  There 
was  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  in  fatigues  ;  the  same  recourse 
was  had  to  the  united  services  of  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  a  driver,  a  pair 
of  horses,  a  large  ponderous  cart,  and 
a  working- party  of  four  men,  in  order 
to  remove  a  small  heap  of  dirt  which 
could  be  easily  wheeled  away  by  a  boy 
with  a  barrow.  Offences  and  punish¬ 
ments  have  varied  but  little  in  their 
nature  ;  but  the  former  were  more  ag¬ 
gravated  in  degree,  and  the  latter  were 
more  frequently  referred  to  courts-mar¬ 
tial,  whose  awards  were  of  startling  se¬ 
verity.  The  provision  of  amusements 
for  the  privates,  such  as  cricket  and 
football,  rarely  enlisted  the  solicitude 
of  the  officers  ;  and  the  soldier,  when 
off  duty,  finding  at  hand  no  particular 
occupation  which  was  harmless,  was 
indirectly  driven  to  that  which  was 
vicious.  He  therefore  frequently  be¬ 
took  himself  to  the  “free-and-easy” 
entertainments  of  robber  publicans, 
whose  gratis  provision  of  stupid  and 
coarse  fun  was  recouped  by  heavy  ex¬ 
penditure  in  drink  ;  or  to  some  even 
more  disreputable  resort.  Tho  pleas¬ 
ure  of  gardening  was  cold-shouldered  ; 
for  gardens  are  inevitably  attended  with 
weeds,  and  weeds  refuse  to  grow  sym¬ 
metrically,  so  a  casual  blade  of  grass 
was  expelled  as  an  irregular  intruder. 
In  1861  I  furtively  pottered  with  a  few 
mignonette  seeds  along  the  outside  edg¬ 
ing  of  my  hut,  and  was  immediately 
called  to  order  by  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter  General’s  department  fulminating 
through  my  colonel.  That  tine  old  hero 
of  Meanee  and  Inkerman,  Sir  John 
Pennefather,  never  relaxed  his  efforts 
to  preserve  the  parade-plains  in  the 
Aldershot  camp  in  their  spotless  sand- 
and-gravel  dreariness  ;  and  when  his 
successor.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  suffered 
some  vagrant  heather  to  obtrude  tbeir 
purple  mossoms,  poor  Sir  John  figura¬ 
tively  wept  at  the  desecration.  “  The 
sight  quite  pains  me,”  he  exclaimed,  in 
piteous  tones  and  with  averted  eyes. 
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The  old  system  of  military  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  cast  out,  never  to  be 
recalled,  by  the  same  inexorable  law  of 
altered  circumstances  which  has  swept 
away  stage-coaches,  flint-locks,  and  the 
obligations  of  passive  obedience  to  sov¬ 
ereigns,  however  infamous.  Pari  passu, 
the  race  of  the  typical  old  soldier  has 
become  extinct,  never  to  be  revived. 

“  Be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind, 

And  to  his  virtnes  very  kind." 

But  we  need  by  no  means 

“  Pat  a  padlock  on  our  mind," 

for  if  we  must  assign  to  him  some  char¬ 
acteristics  which  were  evil,  we  must 
also  concede  to  him  many  features  so 
transcendentally  illustrious  that  by 
their  influence  he  surmounted  the  dif¬ 
ficulties,  endured  the  privations,  and 
achieved  the  feats  of  arms  so  vividly 
narrated  by  the  English  Thucydides, 
Sir  William  Xapier.  Perhaps  his  most 
valuable  virtue  was  the  sacred  light  in 
which  he  regarded  his  superiors — the 
facility  with  which,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  could  be  checked  by  a 
reprimand,  or,  if  need  be,  humbled  by 
a  sarcasm.  He  little  cared  if  his  ofid- 
cer  were  a  fool,  provided  he  was  not  a 
cur  ;  or  an  ignoramus,  provided  he  was 
not  a  cad.  With  singular  intuition, 
the  private  soldier  quickly  discovered 
if  his  officer  were  “  hairy  about  the 
heels,"  and  a  “  ranker”  was  his  abhor¬ 
rence.  A  worthy  old  captain,  who  had 
served  throughout  all  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  grades,  once  confessed  to  me  : 
”  Notwithstanding  all  my  service  and 
experience,  I  never  can  get  the  men  to 
carry  out  my  orders  with  the  same 
cheerful,  unquestioning  promptitude 
with  which  they  obey  the  instructions 
of  an  ignorant  boy-ensign  fresh  from  a 
public  school.”  The  figurative  halo 
about  the  officers’  heads  was  manifested 
in  a  variety  of  details.  The  old  soldier 
was  more  than  usually  obedient  to  them 
in  times  of  emergency,  and  careful  of 
them  in  moments  of  danger  ;  he  was 
solicitous  for  their  comfort,  and  vexed, 
as  it  were,  if  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
profession  they  were  called  on  to  en¬ 
counter  privations  or  to  perform  func¬ 
tions  usually  outside  the  scope  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  experience.  He  even  fitted  his 
language  to  their  presence.  “  Hush-h-h  ! 


there  is  the  officer,”  was  often  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  suppression  of  an  eloquent 
flow  of  Billingsgate. 

Again,  the  old  soldier,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  habitual  excess  in  drinking,  en¬ 
countered  toil  and  hardship  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigor,  and  with  undaunted 
readiness,  solaced  only  with  a  smoth¬ 
ered  growl,  of  which  the  wise  officer 
took  Tittle  heed  unless  it  rose  to  the 
proportions  of  a  roar.  In  February, 
1862,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Trent  ex¬ 
pedition,  my  field- battery,  with  its 
guns  and  equipment,  was  conveyed 
about  350  miles  across  the  snow-  and 
ice-bound  country  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  labor  was  most  severe  and 
tedious,  and  the  cold  was  intense,  to  a 
degree  which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  had  experience  of 
winter  in  those  regions.  Tho  ther¬ 
mometer  sometimes  marked  52°  Fahren¬ 
heit  of  frost,  and  the  wind,  driving  the 
snow-dust  against  our  faces,  produced 
a  violent  smarting,  which  was  occasion¬ 
ally  followed  by  the  first  stages  of 
severe  frost-bite.  The  sleigh-norses 
dragged  their  heavy  loads  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  little  exceeding  a  slow  jog,  and 
occasionally  an  animal  would  drop  dead 
on  the  march,  through  exhaustion  and 
the  weather.  The  men,  huddled  eight 
in  a  sleigh  from  7  a.m.  until  4  p.m., 
were  un^le  to  restore  circulation  by 
getting  out  to  walk,  and  at  the  mid¬ 
day  halt  in  the  open  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  rations  in  their  haver¬ 
sacks  were  not  merely  frozen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  English  experience,  but 
hardened  into  such  stony  fragments  as 
to  be  uneatable  until  thawed.  These 
hardships  were  endured  for  several  days 
with  the  most  cheerful  patience,  un- 
cheekered  by  a  murmur.  At  last  ar¬ 
rangements  were  concerted  whereby  at 
a  halting-place  a  large  bowl  of  strong, 
steaming  hot  coSee  was  served  out  to 
each  traveller  gratuitously.  When  I 
attended  its  issue  I  expected  to  find  the 
men  beaming  at  the  unexpected  com¬ 
fort,  instead  of  which  it  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  the  perverse  grumbling 
in  which  the  good  old  soldier  used  to 
delight.  Sour  discontent  was  the  per¬ 
vading  expression  of  their  counte¬ 
nances.  “Any  complaints?”  was  my 
routine  query.  “  Yes,  sir,”  said  an 
old  gunner,  spokesman  for  the  smoth- 
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ered  wrath  of  his  comrades ;  “  this  here 
coffee  ain’t  got  enough  sugar  in  it. 
’Tain’t  fit  to  drink.” 

It  was  formerly  the  unworthy  cus¬ 
tom  to  speak  of  soldiers  as  altogether 
destitute  of  the  finer  moral  principles 
of  honor.  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
more  stupid  calumny.  Their  code  was 
anomalous,  but  it  was  sharply  defined 
and  rigidly  enforced.  Some  offences 
entailing  heavy  punishments  were 
“  white,”  quite  white,  and  were  light¬ 
ly  considered.  Such  was  drunkenness, 
making  away  with  kit,  and  absence 
without  leave.  Others  were  abhorred 
as  ‘‘  black,”  such  as  theft  from  a  com¬ 
rade,  or  outrage  against  a  popular  ser¬ 
geant.  Many  years  ago  I  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  hearten-up  a  non  commis¬ 
sioned  officer  who  considered — not 
without  a  show  of  reason — that  he 
had  been  unjustly  treated  in  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  himself.  My 
efforts  were  m  vain,  and  at  last  he  gave 
me  pretty  clearly  to  understand  that  if 
he  could  not  obtain  redress  he  should 
desert  ‘‘  Oh  no,  you  won’t,”  I  re¬ 
marked  ;  “  you  are  much  too  honor¬ 
able  a  fellow  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
dirty  proceeding.”  Before  I  dismissed 
him  I  devised  an  excuse  for  committing 
to  his  custody  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  convinced  that  he  would  not 
leave  me  in  the  lurch  by  bolting.  My 
confidence  in  him  was  fully  justified  by 
the  success  of  my  expedient. 

“  Black”  offences  were  sometimes 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  Vehmgericht,  or 
barrack-room  court-martial  composed 
of  old  soldiers,  which  awarded  a  hearty 
thrashing  to  the  offender.  Although 
the  officers  were  aware  of  this  irregular 
institution,  they  ignored  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  often  more  advantageous  to 
leave  certain  crimes  to  be  adjudicated 
by  the  culprit’s  comrades  than  by  his 
colonel.  ”  Cannot  the  barrack-room 
deal  with  that  unworthy  soldier  ?”  was 
my  comparatively  recent ,  significant  in¬ 
quiry  of  my  sergeant-major,  who  an¬ 
swered  with  a  smile,  equally  meauing, 
“  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir,  but  we 
cannot  do  that  now— we  dare  not.  I 
wish  we  dared.  The  offender  would 
not  improbably  get  the  case  into  the 
papers,  or  bruited  otherwise  abroad,  aud 
you  would  be  forced  to  notice  its  illegal- 

V” 


Although  I  have  laid  stress  on  the 
array  of  military  virtues  formerly  ex¬ 
tant,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  impossible 
— though  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult 
— to  convince  the  civilian  reader  that 
the  new  pattern  is,  on  the  whole,  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  old,  and  that  the  1895  sol¬ 
dier  is  better  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age  than  his  predecessor. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  visitor 
whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
the  reader  has  been  slumbering  for  a 
generation  in  Washington  Irving’s 
‘‘  Sleepy  Hollow,”  and  that,  starting 
awake,  he  makes  with  us  a  second  tour 
of  inspection  through  the  barracks. 
The  innate  bareness  and  uniformity  of 
the  men’s  rooms  are  now  wonderfully 
toned  down  by  the  admission  of  numer¬ 
ous  touches  of  taste  aud  sentiment. 
The  unwritten  law  is  that  officers 
ignore  the  exercise  of  minor  decora¬ 
tions,  provided  strict  neatness  is  pre¬ 
served.  The  whitewashed  walls  around 
each  man’s  space  are  relieved  with 
prints,  photographs,  small  mirrors, 
etc.  ;  while  ‘‘Dumb  Chummy’s”  allot¬ 
ment — t.e.,  the  corners  claimed  by  the 
oldest  soldiers — may  be  almost  called 
bright  and  snug.  Of  course,  the  mar¬ 
ried  couple’s  former  partition  has  been 
entirely  swept  away.  The  rooms  are 
far  less  crowded  ;  the  shelves  are  filled 
with  kit  without  restriction  of  quan¬ 
tity,  but  with  the  old  enforcement  of 
orderly  arrangement,  and  each  soldier 
may  keep  his  private  penates-treasures 
in  a  lock-up  box  made  after  a  uniform 
pattern  and  stowed  away  under  his  bed. 
The  floors — from  which  sand  has  been 
banished — are  only  subjected  to  slush¬ 
ing  once  a-week,  and  chiefly  owe  their 
cleanliness  to  dry  rubbing.  Finally, 
thanks  to  extra  supplies  of  coal  and  to 
three  or  four  serviceable  lamps — often 
provided  out  of  canteen  credits — the 
men  can  spend  their  evenings  by  the 
barrack-room  fire  in  reasonable  com¬ 
fort. 

Improvement  in  food  has  kept  pace 
with  improvement  in  quarters,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years  especially  bar¬ 
rack-feeding  has  made  brilliant  strides. 
Dishes  of  meat  are  supplied  for  break¬ 
fast  ;  roasts,  stews,  curries,  pies,  and 
puddings  for  dinner  ;  and  even  the  de¬ 
spised  tea-meal  is  generally  supplement¬ 
ed  by  some  appetizing  article  of  diet. 
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In  fact,  the  former  sordid,  insufficient 
repasts  have  been  replaced  not  only  by 
an  abundance  but  by  such  a  variety  of 
savory  food  that  the  soldier  who  still 
complains  of  hunger  must  be  either  a 
fool  or  a  glutton.  He  can  even  obtain 
delicacies  at  the  coffee-shop  at  an  easy 
cost,  which  his  augmented  resources — 
of  which  more  anon — fully  allow  him 
to  meet.  This  amelioration  has  been 
effected  almost  in  defiance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  benefited,  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  private  soldier  are  such  that  be  has 
an  ungracious  tendency  to  reject  sug- 
ested  comforts — they  must  be  thrust 
own  his  throat.  Once,  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  indignant  at  the  wholesale 
waste  of  excellent  soup-bones,  I  or¬ 
dered  the  master-cook  to  ensure,  under 
pain  of  my  displeasure,  that  large  cal¬ 
drons  filled  with  the  otherwise  unutil¬ 
ized  materials  should  be  kept  simmer¬ 
ing  for  my  inspection  three  times 
a-week.  To  this  he  was  to  add  pea- 
meal,  seasoning,  etc.,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  pence  not  charged  to  the  men  ; 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  obedience  he  was 
habitually  to  send  in  to  my  orderly 
room,  just  before  the  men’s  dinners,  a 
specimen  of  his  brew.  Respectful  re¬ 
monstrances  from  cooks  and  sergeants, 
to  which  I  blandly  replied,  “Yes,  I 
understand  your  objections  ;  but — the 
soup  shall  be  made.”  I  found  it — oh, 
so  good — on  a  cold  day  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  hot  meal.  After  a  week’s 
trial,  spokesmen  from  the  messes  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  further  and  urgent  com¬ 
plaints,  always  with  the  utmost  respect. 
“  We  don’t  like  this  here  soup,  sir  ; 
nasty,  thick,  greasy,  poor  stuff,  with 
nothing  to  feel  between  the  teeth,  we 
do  not  like  to  see  it  on  the  table.’’ 
“  But  you  do  not  pay  one  farthing  for 
it,”  I  pointed  out  to  the  malcontents. 
“You  need  not  consume  this  gratui¬ 
tous  food  if  you  do  not  like  it,  and  you 
are  not  deprived  of  one  ounce  of  your 
ration  meat.  My  instructions  must  be 
carried  out,  and  kettles  of  soup  must  be 
placed  in  the  rooms  until  further  or¬ 
ders.”  They  retired  silenced  but  uncon¬ 
vinced.  About  three  weeks  later  I  as¬ 
certained  the  further  development  of 
my  innovation.  For  a  few  days  the 
soup  had  continued  to  be  eyed  with 
anger  ;  and,  untasted,  to  be  relegated 
to  the  gutter.  Then  by  degrees  one  or 


two  of  the  men  thought  they  might  as 
well  swallow  a  little  of  the  savory  food  ; 
their  example  was  soon  followed,  and 
finally  it  was  generally  hailed  as  a  de¬ 
licious  addition  to  their  meal. 

Similar  reasoning  has  applied  to  the 
introduction  of  reading-rooms,  coffee- 
shops,  and  the  resources  of  amusement 
or  intellectual  occupation.  In  1860 
they  were  considered  outside  the  scope 
of  a  colonel’s  duties,  and  as  somewhat 
tending  to  render  the  men  effeminate. 
In  1895  a  colonel  would  be  held  as  neg¬ 
lecting  his  duty  were  he  to  omit  exer¬ 
cising  extreme  solicitude  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  administration  of  the  several  regi¬ 
mental  institutions  which,  subject  to 
his  general  supervision,  are  managed 
by  committees  of  officers.  Cricket, 
football,  and  gardening  are  encouraged, 
but  are  attractive  to  the  minority  only  ; 
whereas  recreation-rooms  and  their  an¬ 
nexes  are  eagerly  utilized  by  the  whole 
corps,  and  have  contributed  more  than 
any  other  feature  to  brighten  and  to 
civilize  the  whole  tenor  of  barrack  life. 
The  economy  of  their  expenditure  is  so 
admirable  that  a  civilian,  unacquainted 
with  the  cheapness  of  military  organi¬ 
zation,  would  pronounce  it  utopian  ; 
and  their  comforts  are  possibly  open  to 
the  criticism  that  they  are  dangerously 
close  to  the  margin  of  inappropriate 
luxury.  The  canteens  deserve  detailed 
attention,  especially  from  the  intem¬ 
perate  advocates  of  temperance,  because 
their  disciplinary  rules  nave  diminished 
drunkenness  and  have  dealt  with  the 
disasters  of  adulteration  of  liquor.  In 
addition,  by  the  sale  of  first-class  goods 
at  a  lower  price  than  is  practicable  at 
retail  civilian  shops,  profits  are  accu¬ 
mulated,  which  are  applied  to  purposes 
now  considered  imperative  for  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  welfare,  and  thus  save  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  taxpayer.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  system  furnishes  an  in¬ 
teresting  illustration  of  some  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  political  economy. 

About  1864  a  few  enterprising  com¬ 
manding  officers,  working  simulta¬ 
neously  but  without  concert,  entertained 
the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  can¬ 
teens  of  the  period,  which  were  little 
better  than  second-class  drinking-bars 
in  disguise,  the  sale  at  regulated  prices 
of  a  few  articles  of  food  and  convenience 
in  daily  demand.  The  object  of  the 
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scheme  was  the  comfort  of  the  soldier 
and  his  protection  against  unfair  trades¬ 
men.  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  pay 
its  own  way,  but  profit  was  not  expect¬ 
ed.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of  the 
experimentalists,  profit  instantly  start¬ 
ed  into  existence,  and  rapidly  increased 
to  such  a  high  figure  that  the  working, 
as  it  was  extended  and  improved,  as¬ 
sumed  the  phase  of  small  co-operative 
stores,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  War 
Office.  Canteens  are  now  governed  by 
strict  official  regulations,  and  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  branch  of  regimental 
interior  economy.  In  the  Quartermas- 
ter-General’s  department  at  York,  the 
accounts  of  at  least  fifty  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  passed  through  my  hands,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  consisted  in  check¬ 
ing  an  excess  over  the  authorized  bal¬ 
ance-credit  of  £100.  Retail  prices  were 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  margin  ;  money 
was  liberally  awarded  to  libraries,  coffee- 
shops,  etc.  ;  special  grants  were  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  yet  commanding  officers 
were  sorely  perplexed  in  keeping  within 
the  regulated  limits  surplus  accumula¬ 
tions,  which  represented  ready  money, 
ood  value,  and  integrity,  versus  bad 
ebts,  adulteration,  and  fraud. 

As  regards  drill,  momentous  as  have 
been  the  alterations  in  the  principles 
of  modern  tactics,  the  means  by  which 
they  are  put  in  ^actice  are  not  mate¬ 
rially  changed.  The  constant  exercise 
of  habituating  men  to  work  simul¬ 
taneously  must,  as  I  have  already  sug¬ 
gested,  inevitably  be  prolonged  and 
tedious  ;  neither  education  nor  intelli¬ 
gence  will  materially  shorten  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  acquiring  the  valuable  instinct 
whereby  soldiers,  in  moments  of  emer¬ 
gency  when  there  is  no  time  to  think, 
intuitively  set,  in  obeying  the  words  of 
command,  without  thinking.  Only  we 
have  discarded  much  superfiuit^.  The 
shibboleth  jargon,  **  If  right  is  m  front, 
left  is  the  pivot,”  is  no  longer  a  postu¬ 
late  required  for  the  solution  of  drill 
complications  which  are  useless  when 
solved.  Rifle  practice,  outpost  duties, 
and  exercises  between  two  opposing 
forces,  impart  some  interest  to  field 
manoeuvres  ;  and  shelter- trenches,  tent¬ 
pitching,  out-of-door  cooking,  and  the 
expedients  of  bivouac,  to  camps  of  in¬ 
struction.  Here  1  may  appropriately 
allude  to  the  incessant  precautions  now 


adopted  to  ward  off  insanitary  effects 
from  the  soldier’s  duties  and  exercises. 
Prior  to  an  early  march,  special  meas¬ 
ures  are  taken  to  fortify  him  with  food  ; 
on  the  route  he  is  accompanied  by  am¬ 
bulances,  stretchers,  and  water-carts  ; 
'on  reaching  the  destination  every  offi¬ 
cer  is  in  a  fuss  of  anxiety  until  ”  the 
men  have  had  their  dinners.”  Hot 
coffee  is  provided  for  night-duty  even 
in  barracks  ;  additional  blankets,  extra 
fuel,  and  tent- boards  are  issued  in  ad¬ 
verse  weather  :  while  as  for  gutters, 
sinks,  and  smells,  they  are  honored 
with  unflagging  attention. 

An  improved  education  has  of  course 
materially  developed  the  intelligence  of 
the  1895  soldier,  while  the  national 
temperament  has  kept  him  free  from 
the  presumptuous  vivacity  of  French 
troops,  of  which  their  countrymen  are 
so  proud.  In  the  Salle  des  Marechaux 
at  Versailles  is  an  immense  battle-piece, 
wherein  a  conscript  is  represented 
shouting  out  to  Napoleon  some  defect 
in  his  tactical  arrangements,  and  the 
descriptive  letterpress  accompanying 
the  picture  narrates  approvingly  how 
the  conscript  was  subsequently  reward¬ 
ed  for  his  brilliant  acumen.  We  can 
scarcely  ima^ne  a  young  private  yelling 
forth  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  at  an ‘Aider- 
shot  field  day  that  he  had  better  send 
an  additional  battalion  to  reinforce  the 
“Hog’s  Back.” 

A  slight  increase  in  the  soldier’s  pay, 
together  with  the  abolition  of  deduc¬ 
tions  for  the  meat-ration  and  the  free 
issue  of  many  articles  of  kit,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  place  at  his  disposal  an  amount 
of  pocket-money  which  many  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  schoolboy  son  would  think  lib¬ 
eral,  and  every  laborer  would  consider 
luxurious.  He  is  now  paid  weekly  in¬ 
stead  of  daily,  and  bis  possession  of  a 
larger  lump  sum,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
stant  doling-ont  of  miserable  pennies, 
makes  him  think  twice  ere  he  fritters 
it  away  at  a  pot-house.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  a  commanding 
officer  is  allowed  discretion  to  revert  to 
the  old  system,  and  the  exercise  of  this 
power  once  revealed  tome  some  curious 
features  of  the  soldier’s  disposition. 
Owing  to  a  sudden  and  serious  outbreak 
of  drunkenness,  I  gave  instructions 
that  the  modicum  of  pay  should  be  is¬ 
sued  every  twenty-four  hours  to  a  por- 
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tion  of  my  command.  The  men  hated 
this  frequency,  and  in  order  to  display 
their  annoyance  a  few  malcontents 
combined  to  “  cut  off  their  nose  to  spite 
their  face,’^  and  to  destroy  some  hot- 
water  apparatus  which  I  had  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  those  returning  from 
leave. 

Among  the  former  requirements  of 
a  8oldier°s  duty,  the  alleviation  of  one 
special  evil  has  proved  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  general  health  of  our 
troops.  Guards,  with  their  attendant 
stress  of  night- work,  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Formerly,  whenever 
an  excuse  could  be  devised  for  posting 
a  sentry,  whether  to  safeguard  a  patch 
of  grass  which  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  being  trodden  on,  or  to  watch 
over  a  locked-up  store,  entirely  desti¬ 
tute  of  stores,  there  a  relief  of  three 
men  was  told  off.  The  statements  con¬ 
nected  with  this  point  made  to  me  by 
discharged  old  soldiers  may  be  thought 
worth  attention.  “  Though  I  am  only 
forty-five  years  old,  sir,  I  am  a  broken- 
down  old  man  compared  with  civilians 
of  the  same  age.  Drink,  you  will  say, 
and  tropical  service.  I  know  that  hurt 
our  constitutions  badly,  but  our  night- 
work  did  us  no  less  harm.  It  was  not 
only  short  sleep  every  fourth  or  fifth 
night  for  years,  it  was  the  contrast  of 
turning,  out  from  the  hot  guard  room 
in  trying  weather  for  ‘  sentry-go.’  Ex¬ 
hausted  with  pacing  up  and  down  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  soaked  .to  the  skin, 
chilled  to  the  marrow — no  hot  coffee  at 
relief  as  now — we  laid  ourselves  down 
in  our  sodden  clothes  before  the  fire, 
and  slept  in  our  own  steam.  It  often 
happened  that  in  the  morning  we  felt 
precious  bad,  and  tbough  of  course  we 
kept  out  of  hospital  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  trial  constantly  repeated  showed 
mischief  at  last,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
various  maladies,  and  impaired  our 
health  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

In  1867,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  when 
commanding  at  Aldershot,  began  to  at¬ 
tack  the  evil.  “  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  services,  day  and  night,  of  1095 
me^n,  reckoning  the  entire  year — i.e.,  a 
relief  of  three  for  365  days — solely  in 
presenting  arms  to  me  when  I  mount 
and  dismount  at  my  office.  Abolish 
the  post.”  Brigadiers  could  not  do  less 
than  dispense  with  similar  pomp. 


Minor  officers  felt  constrained  to  follow 
suit,  although  some  dignitaries,  whose 
pretensions  were  high  and  whose  status 
was  low,  resented  being  shorn  of  their 
honors.  The  Government  Golcondas 
of  wealth  were  not  looted,  and  the  re¬ 
form  was  imitated  throughout  the  ser¬ 
vice,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
universal  curtailment  of  a  senseless  dis¬ 
play  which  had  been  attended  with 
grievously  pernicious  consequences. 

Officers  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  studying  the  disposition  and  the  pro¬ 
clivities  of  the  private  soldier,  well 
know  that  whatever  the  attractions  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  in  barracks,  a  gap  at 
times  exists  which  imperatively  de¬ 
mands  to  be  filled  up.  He  longs  to  get 
away  from  barracks  after  his  day’s  work 
is  over.  His  process  of  preening  his 
feathers  for  the  occasion  is  curious. 
He  splutters  and  splashes  in  a  pail  of 
soapy  water  ;  oils  his  head  until  it  is 
as  smooth  as  that  of  a  seal  ;  adjusts  his 
forage-cap  with  a  jaunty  cock  ;  takes 
down  a  cane  ;  sticks  a  pipe  into  his 
mouth  ;  and  by  means  of  a  hand-mir¬ 
ror  critically  scrutinizes  the  general 
effect.  Coat,  trousers,  belts,  etc.,  are 
obvious  matters  which  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Now,  where  shall  he  be¬ 
take  himself  ?  He  has  had  enough  of 
the  regimental  library  and  recreation- 
rooms.  If  he  be  a  sensible,  well-dis¬ 
posed  young  fellow,  he  derives  no  pleas¬ 
ure  in  bemusing  himself  at  a  tavern,  or 
in  participating  in  the  stupid  obsceni¬ 
ties  of  a  music-saloon,  or  in  loafing 
about  the  streets  with  rowdy  night- 
birds.  Here  that  high  aspiration  which 
urges  some  men — and  more  women — 
to  render  their  fellow-creatures  happier 
and  better  has  stepped  in  to  fill  the  gap, 
and  to  establish  Soldiers’  Institutes — a 
benefit  entirely  unknown  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Here  all  non-commissioned 
ranks  are  made  warmly  welcome,  and 
from  none  is  the  payment  of  a  penny 
demanded.  The  pleasant  apartments 
bear  just  sufficient  resemblance  to  bar¬ 
rack  resorts  to  prevent  the  visitors  feel¬ 
ing  like  fish  out  of  water,  and  just  suffi¬ 
cient  distinction  to  supply  the  craving 
for  change,  freedom  from  restraint, 
and  an  element  of  civilian  home-life 
and  society.  As  in  recreation-rooms, 
books,  games,  and  refreshments  are 
available  ;  but  far  more  value  is  at- 
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tached  to  music,  readings  aloud,  and 
facilities  for  writing  letters.  Above 
all,  if  he  chooses,  he  will  be  eagerly 
met  in  sympathizing  conversation  by 
ladies,  whom  he  will  especially  honor 
because  they  are  above  his  own  social 
class.  To  them  he  will  often  confide 
his  trivial 'perplexities  and  cares,  and 
from  them  he  will  respectfully  accept 
persuasions  to  the  strife  of  self-reform 
which  he  would  contemn  from  that 
clerical  functionary  the  army  chaplain. 
Not  a  few  blackguards  who  have  come 
to  the  Soldiers’  Home  to  scoff  have  re¬ 
mained  for  the  other  alternative.  Tn 
some  cases  the  soldier  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  sister,  or  by  the  respect¬ 
able  “  girl  he  left  behind  him,”  who 
may  have  come  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
who  would  be  dazed  and  scared  in  a 
strange  garrison  town  were  no  haven  of 
refuge  available  for  her.  The  value  of 
these  institutions  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  latitude  conceded  with 
respect  to  leave.  Well-behaved  soldiers 
are  now  granted  standing  passes  to  re¬ 
main  out  until  twelve  at  night,  and  the 
former  general  restrictions  have  been 
considerably  relaxed. 

I  am  aware  that  Soldiers’  Institutes 
— established  with  heavy  private  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  with  still  more  valuable 
individual  toil — are  not  regarded  with 
universal  approval.  I  may  concede — 
though  but  for  argument’s  sake — that 
their  supporters  are  not  free  from  a 
propensity  to  curse  divergent  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions — that  their  bigotry  is  oc¬ 
casionally  of  the  same  nature  which, 
mutatis  mutandis  by  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies,  actuated  the  Inquisition,  the 
Jacquerie,  and  the  anti-Huguenots. 
But  ought  we  to  condemn  the  good 
fruit  because  of  the  nettle  at  the  stem 
of  the  tree  ?  I  challenge  every  impar¬ 
tial  and  competent  officer  and  soldier 
to  deny  that  the  fruit  is  good,  that  on 
the  whole  the  effects  have  been  of  mo¬ 
mentous  advantage  to  thousands — ay, 
I  might  say  to  tens  of  thousands,  were 
the  influences  of  Christianity  substi¬ 
tuted  for  those  of  “  Churchianity.” 

In  comparing  the  modern  with  the 
former  private  soldier,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  the  new  product  is  marked  by 
one  specially  grievous  defect,  the  con¬ 
verse  of  which  specially  distinguished 
his  predecessor,  and  which  I  have  al¬ 


ready  emphasized.  His  reverence  for 
his  officers  has  greatly  diminished  ;  his 
respect  for  their  intellectual  cultivation 
and  his  appreciation  of  their  superior¬ 
ity  as  “  gentlemen”  have  become  much 
attenuated.  He  is  no  longer  proud  of 
their  professional  and  social  repute,  no 
longer  anxious  to  cover  from  the  outside 
world  derelictions,  either  inside  or  out¬ 
side  the  regiment,  which  even  wound¬ 
ed  his  own  pride.  He  will  obey  offi¬ 
cers  whom  he  dislikes  in  order  that  he 
may  avoid  the  penalties  of  disobedience, 
not  because  they  are  invested  with  a 
sanctity  which  he  would  hate  to  see 
violated,  and  with  an  infallibility  akin 
to  the  confidence  which  bigots  enter¬ 
tain  for  their  favorite  fetich.  I  may 
perhaps  better  illustrate  my  statement 
by  an  incident  which  came  within  my 
experience  about  four  years  ago  in  my 
capacity  of  lieutenant-colonel.  I  had 
had  occasion  to  order  the  performance 
of  some  very  laborious  armament  work, 
and  I  bad  been  especially  careful  that' 
the  duty  should  be  carried  out  in  a  lei¬ 
surely  manner,  justified  by  the  semi- 
tropical  heat  of  the  station.  At  last, 
however,  an  unexpected  emergency 
arose — the  circumstances  of  which  I 
caused  to  be  made  known — rendering 
urgent  a  couple  of  hours  extra  “  fa¬ 
tigues”  for  three  days.  The  morning 
after  I  had  issued  corresponding  in¬ 
structions,  the  major  commanding  the 
battery  spoke  to  me  confidentially  to 
the  following  effect :  “  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  not  attribute  to  me  the  slightest 
backwardness  in  carrying  out  your  or¬ 
ders,  and  that  you  will  not  suppose  that 
even  in  my  secret  mind  I  think  these 
extra  two  hours  the  least  unreasonable. 
If  you  adhere  to  your  instructions  I 
will  execute  them  with  the  utmost  loy¬ 
alty.  But  will  you  permit  me  to  con¬ 
fide  in  you  my  anticipation  of  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  When  the  men  are  paraded  for 
work  they  will  hiss  me  from  the  ranks  ; 
the  occurrence  will  be  published  in 
broad  type  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
shall  be  professionally  ruined.”  ”  Hiss 
on  parade  !”  I  exclaimed  ;  ”  then  the 
interior  discipline  of  your  battery  is  not 
of  that  satisfactory  nature  which  I  had 
supposed.”  ”  No,  sir  ;  in  this  possi¬ 
bility  it  is  not  worse  than  every  other 
battery  and  regiment  in  the  service. 
Only  within  the  last  few  years — subse- 
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qnent  to  your  promotion  to  lieutenant-  their  fortitude  ;  and  if  we  allow  the 
colonel — have  we  ma^’ors  fully  realized  brilliancy  of  their  exploits  to  obliterate 
a  fact  which  was  not  in  existence  when  its  shadows,  we  shall  be  dealing  unjust- 
you  held  a  similar  command.  An  or-  ly  toward  the  present  generation.  We 
der  is  not  held  in  the  same  reverence  may  attenuate  the  gravity  of  their 
by  the  present-day  rank-and-file.  The  flagitious  plunder  of  English  m^azines 
non-military  press  has  constituted  itself  at  Villafranca,  the  flight  of  English 
a  critic  adverse  to  a  discipline  which  it  cavalry  at  Calcabellos,  the  violations  of 
cannot  understand.  The  men  have  be-  discipline  between  Benevento  and  Co- 
come  perfectly  aware  of  their  own  pow-  runa,  and  the  burlesque  incident  which 
er.  They  know  that  their  resistance  so  enraged  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
will  be  bruited  abroad,  and  will  be  re-  when  a  whole  division,  during  its  lei- 
garded  with  tacit  sympathy.  They  surely  retreat  from  Burgos  in  1813,  in- 
c^nsult  and  combine,  and  if  a  duty  is  dulged  in  a  skirmishing  battue  against 
imposed  on  them  which  they  greatly  wild  pigs.  We  may  possibly  minimize 
dislike,  they  throw  duty  to  tHe  winds,  the  justice  of  his  repeatedly  written 
and,  heedless  both  of  immediate  and  statements  in  1810,  that  “  the  conduct 
ultimate  consequences,  they  retaliate  by  of  the  [English]  soldiers  is  infamous 
some  public  outrage.  Look  at  the  les-  but  can  we  forbear  glowing  with  shame 
sons  we  learned  from  the  outbreak  in  and  shuddering  with  horror  at  the 
the  Grenadier  Guards.’'  To  render  my  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  paladins 
story  complete,  I  may  add  that  by  a  of  Talavera,  of  Albuera,  of  Salamanca, 
diplomatic  readjustment  of  arrange-  when  they  broke  loose  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
men  ts,  I  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  rigo,  at  Badajos,  and  at  San  Sebastian  ? 
dignity  of  discipline,  in  obviating  the  However,  no  one  but  a  fool  will  deny 
hissing  on  parade,  and  in  saving  the  that  40,000  trained,  tested,  seasoned 
interests  of  Major  X.  But  this  readi-  veterans  such  as  we  had  in  Spain  were 
ness  to  ruin  an  officer  generally  popu-  worth  far  more  than  40,000  soldiers 
lar  would  have  been  incomprehensible  with  an  average  of,  say,  five  years’  ser- 
to  the  private  soldier  of  former  days.  vice,  such  as  we  could  produce  now. 

To  sum  up  the  case.  Have  our  sol-  But  only  a  fool  will  insist  that  the  same 
diers  increased  or  diminished  in  value  number  of  1814  would  be  as  powerful 
daring  the  past  thirty-five  years?  “  Un-  as,  say,  100,000  younger  soldiers  of 
questionably  they  have  diminished,”  1895  backed  up  by  80,000  more  or  less 
vehemently  asserts,  without  any  cor-  mature  Reservists ;  and  the  necessity 
roborative  testimony,  the  veteran  offi-  that  we  must  have  permanently  at  our 
cer  of  the  old  school  who,  replete  with  disposal  an  army  numerically  consider- 
many  military  virtues,  nevertheless  ably  stronger  than  eighty  years  ago  does 
sometimes  labors  under  the  infirmity  not  admit  of  argument.  “  Multitudes 
of  an  inability  to  learn  anything  or  to  of  men  do  not  make  a  force  ;  we  ought 
forget  anything.  “  Without  a  shadow  to  augment  our  standing  army,”  may 
of  doubt  they  have  greatly  increased,”  be  the  reply.  No,  that  is  impracti- 
replies  the  modern  officer,  not  less  cable.  The  country  will  not  endure  a 
versed  in  his  profession,  not  less  solid-  material  addition  to  our  existing  huge 
tons  for  its  welfare,  but  refusing  to  estimates,  and  therefore  our  only  expe- 
ignore  the  evidence  of  his  own  experi-  dient  is  to  train  an  increased  num- 
ence.  I  admit  that  in  some  respects  her  by  passing  them  more  rapidly 
they  may  be  inferior,  taking  them  man  through  the  ranks — to  form  soldiers, 
for  man  ;  I  submit  that  they  are  supe-  and  then  to  dismiss  them  until  wanted, 
rior,  taking  our  former  and  our  present  “Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  them 
army  en  masse  respectively.  To  the  when  you  do  want  them  ?”  retorted 
reproaches  of  isolated  cases  of  misbe-  a  certain  authority  opposed  to  the  ex- 
havdor  in  recent  days,  of  irregularities  isting  system.  “  But  we  did  want 
in  quarters,  and  of  shortcomings  in  the  them  daring  the  Russian  scare,  and 
field,  it  must  be  answered.  Were  even  we  did  get  them,”  was  the  incontest- 
ourbest  troops  in  the  Peninsula  free  able  reply.  “Yes,  once;  they  won’t 
from  freouent  flaws?  To  point  out  come  again:  try  once  more.”  “No, 
their  weaknesses  is  not  to  undervalue  sir  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  demand  incessant 
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experiments.  You  test  a  Derby  colt 
on  a  single  preliminary  occasion,  you 
do  not  impair  his  prospects  by  repeated 
trials.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  same  Reserve  men  would 
be  subjected  to  the  same  stress  of  duty 
twice  over.” 

After  all,  the  fact  that  our  soldiers 
have  increased  in  value  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  theory  that  such  must 
have  been  the  inevitable  result.  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  wise  and  experi¬ 
enced  men,  soldier  executives  as  well  as 
civilian  administrators,  have  for  thirty- 
five  years  pondered,  and  consulted,  and 
toiled,  and  spent  vast  sums  from  the 
State  with  the  approval  of  a  critical 
ublic,  to  no  purpose?  Doubtless  we 
ave  not  obtained  the  full  worth  of  our 
money — an  expectation  which  is  cher¬ 
ished  only  in  the  regions  of  utopia  or 
in  the  resorts  of  horse-copers  ;  but'it  is 
as  certain  that  considerable  success  has 
been  achieved,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Christianity  has  tended  to  render  men 
more  unselGsh,  more  virtuous,  more 
strenuous  to  do  their  duty.  The  mod¬ 
ern  private  soldier  is  drawn  from  a  class 
distinctly  superior  to  that  which  fur¬ 
nished  recruits  in  1860  ;  he  is  some¬ 


what  better  paid  and  clothed  ;  a  great 
deal  better  lodged  and  instructed ; 
incomparably  better  fed  and  cared  for 
in  every  professional,  social,  and  sana¬ 
tory  detail.  Are  all  these  advantages 
to  be  estimated  as  naught?  If  so,  we 
must  face  the  paradox  that  good  is  evil. 
Can  it  be  disputed  that  he  must  needs 
be  better  as  a  man  ?  Dare  it  be  asserted 
that  he  is  therefore  worse  as  a  soldier? 

Impending  changes  in  our  army  de¬ 
partments  are  opening  out  fresh  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  persisting  in  improvements 
which  some  love  to  curse  only  because 
they  are  innovations.  Let  us  further 
them  by  hopefulness,  not  dwarf  them 
by  pessimism.  Let  us  be  encouraged 
by  a  justifiable  conviction  that  modem 
English  soldiers  could  and  would  ac¬ 
complish  as  much  as — perhaps  even 
more  than — their  illustrious  forbears, 
and  that  when  emergencies  arise,  the 
promptings  of  duty,  the  powers  of  en¬ 
durance,  and  the  features  of  national 
character  will  combine  with  their  high¬ 
er  barrack  training  to  attain  results  as 
brilliant  as  those  achieved  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  with  his  best  army  at 
Vittoria,  or  with  his  worst  army  at 
VV aterloo.  — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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It  is  often  alleged  against  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Socialism  that,  whether  their 
ideas  are  good  or  bad  in  themselves, 

,  they  are  open  to  one  fatal  objection — 
they  are  utterly  impracticable.  It  is, 
we  are  repeatedly  assured  in  the  most 
authoritative  tone,  merely  a  Utopian 
dream  to  imagine  that  any  State  could 
be  worked  for  a  single  day  on  Socialis¬ 
tic  lines  while  human  nature  remains 
xwhat  it  is.  Such  a  co-operative  com¬ 
monwealth  as  Mr.  Bellamy  and  other 
writers  have  sketched  out  may,  we  are 
told,  be  a  very  pretty  imagination,  but 
bears  no  more  relation  to  the  actual 
realities  of  the  universe  than  the  ro- 
\  mances  of  Jules  Verne. 

Positively,  as  these  assertions  are 
made,  they  nevertheless  admit  of  con¬ 
siderable  question  if  we  examine  them, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 


may  happen  in  the  future,  but  in  the 
light  of  what  has  actually  happened  in 
the  past.  Startling  as  the  afilrmation 
may  appear  to  many  readers,  it  is  an 
historical  fact  that  there  did  exist  for 
several  centuries  a  community  which 
may  with  perfect  justice  be  described 
as  a  Socialist  State. 

Where,  many  will  ask,  was  so  strange 
a  phenomenon  to  be  found  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  in  Peru,  nnder  the  monarchy 
of  the  Incas. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was 
one  of  the  numerous  topics  said  long 
ago  by  Macaulay  to  be  familiar  to  very 
schoolboy.  Since  these  words  were 
written  the  subject  has  been  treated  by 
an  American  historian,  quite  the  eqnal 
of  the  English  author  in  brilliancy, 
whose  writings  have  attained  almost 
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i  equal  popularity.  Most  of  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  perused  with  avidity 
the  fascinating  pages  of  Prescott  are 
probably  unacquainted  with  more  re¬ 
cent  researches  and  controversies  on 
the  aboriginal  history  of  America. 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
t  claim  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
to  the  title  of  civilized  at  all  has  been 
vehemently  questioned.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  entirely  to  discredit 
I  the  early  Spanish  accounts  of  the  con¬ 
quered  countries,  and  have  sought  to 
reduce  the  Aztec  and  Inca  sovereigns 
V  to  the  level  of  ordinary  Indian  chiefs, 
and  their  palaces  to  mere  wigwams. 
Such  views  are  merely  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  scepticism  ;  but  among  more 
sober-minded  and  philosophical  writers 
the  question  is  largely  one  of  terminol- 
\  ogy.  According  to  the  system  of  no¬ 
menclature  adopted  by  a  modern  school 
of  scientific  anthropologists,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  human  race  is  classified  un¬ 
der  the  three  main  divisions  of  sav- 
\agery,  barbarism,  and  civilization,  and 
each  section  is  further  subdivided  into 
an  upper,  middle,  and  lower  stage. 

Now,  it  is  ruled  by  these  theorists 
that  none  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  America  had  passed  beyond  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  three  principal  divisions, 
nor  had  even  attained  to  the  highest 
'stage  within  it.  The  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  are  considered  as  having 
only  reached  the  middle  stage  of  bar¬ 
barism.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  name 
of  civilized  cannot  be  properly  applied 
to  any  communities  who  were  destitute 
^of,  among  other  things,  the  use  of  iron 
and  of  alphabetic  writing.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  is  possible  or  desirable 
thus  to  assign  a  fixed  technical  sense 
to  words  in  common  use  in  a  vaguer 
signification,  and  to  many  it.will  seem 
somewhat  pedantic  and  hypercritical 
to  forbid  the  employment  of  the  term 
“  civilization”  to  nations  which  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  entitled  to  it  as 
used  iu  ordinary  speech. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  mistake  has 
often  been  made  by  both  earlier  and 
latfer  writers  in  applying  names  and 
titles  borrowed  from  the  old  world  to 
persons  and  things  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  has  certainly  been  shown  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  misleading  to  describe  the  Aztec 
tribal  confederacy  as  if  it  were  a  Euro- 
Nbw  Sebixs. — Voii.  LXm.,  No.  2. 


pean  feudal  monarchy,  or  an  Eastern 
despotic  empire.  It  is  clear,  when  the 
facts  are  subjected  to  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation,  that  the  majority  even  of  the 
most  advanced  American  communities 
retained,  as  their  basis  of  organization, 
the  tribal  system  characteristic  of  the 
savage  Indians.  It  was,  however,  some-  i 
what  different  with  the  State  with 
which  we  are  now  more  particularly 
concerned.  The  school  which  denies 
that  true  civilization  existed  anywhere 
in  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  admits  that  the  Peruvians  ^ 
were  the  people  who  had  made  the 
furthest  advances  in  this  direction. 
Some  writers  have,  indeed,  given  the 
preference  to  the  Mexicans  ;  but  the  r 
weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  the 
other  way.  The  Aztecs  had,  it  is  true, 
advanced  considerably  nearer  to  the  in¬ 
vention  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  wore 
the  superiors  of  their  southern  com¬ 
petitors  in  astronomical  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  architecture  and 
road-making  had  been  carried  to  a 
considerably  higher  development  in 
Peru  than  in 'Mexico;  the  same  ap-  *" 
pears  to  have  been  the  case  with  agri¬ 
culture,  and.  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
Peruvians  were  the  only  American  peo¬ 
ple  who  ever  domesticated  any  animal 
except  the  dog.v  When,  however,  we 
compare  the  whole  social  and  admin¬ 
istrative  systems  of  the  two  countries, 
there  can  remain  no  doubt  as  to  which 
was  the  more  advanced.  While  Mex-*' 
ico,  as  has  been  said,  was  still  in  the 
tribal  stage,  Peru  had  passed  out  of  it ' 
long  before  the  date  of  the  Spanish 
''Conquest.  It  had  become  a  consoli- 
datea  monarchy  of  the  Oriental  type, 
and  possessed  an  elaborate  government¬ 
al  organization  without  any  parallel 
elsewhere  in  the  New  World.  And 
when  we  come  to  examine  this  system 
in  detail,  we  are  startled  by  finding 
that  its  basis  can  only  bo  described  as 
essentially  Socialistic.  It  is  true  that 
this  conclusion  has  been  disputed. 
One  recent  writer  sees  in  “  the  sc- 
called  State  Socialism  of  Peru  nothing 
but  forced  common  labor  exacted  from 
the  peasantry.”  There  no  doubt  was 
what  may  be  so  described,  but  this  ex- 
rdanation  will  hardly  cover  all  the  facts. 

,  We  may  cite  the  contrary  judgment  (;f 
a  still  higher  authority  than  the  one 
12 
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just  quoted,  Mr.  Fiske,  the  well-known 
American  philosophical  historian,  who 
/  declares  Peru  to  have  furnished  “  the 
most  complete  illustration  of  govern¬ 
ment  Socialism  that  the  historian  can 
discover  by  looking  backward.”  These 
words  recall  the  title  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
well-known  romance,  and  indeed  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  between  his  picture  of  North 
America  in  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  South¬ 
ern  continent  in  the  fifteenth.  The 
•^^very  expression,  “industrial  army,” 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
pages,  is  more  than  once  employed  by 
Mr.  Fiske  in  his  account  of  ancient 
Peru. 

The  Peruvian  administrative  divi¬ 
sions  were  arranged  symmetrically  on 
a  decimal  system.  The  unit  of  admin¬ 
istration  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
chunca,  or  village  community,  consist- 
nng  of  ten  families.  Ten  chtincas  made 
up  a  larger  division,  known  as  apacha- 
,  ca ;  ten  pachacas,  one  Jiuaranca  ;  and 
ten  7i  uarancas,  one  hunu,  which  vvas  a 
district  with  a  population  averaging 
about  50,000.  Each  of  these  subdi¬ 
visions  had  its  presiding  officer,  who 
was  responsible  to  his  superior  in  the 
»  official  scale,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Inca,  as  the  head  of  the  whole  bureau¬ 
cracy. 

The  functions  of  these  officials  are 
thus  described  by  an  old  chronicler, 
himself  of  Peruvian  blood  on  the 
mother’s  side  :  “  The  decurion  was 
obliged  to  perform  two  duties  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  men  composing  his  division. 
One  was  to  act  as  their  caterer,  to  as¬ 
sist  them  with  his  diligence  and  care 
on  all  occasions  when  they  required 
help,  reporting  their  necessities  to  the 
Governor  or  other  officer,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  supply  seeds  when  they  were 
required  for  sowing,  or  cloth  for  mak¬ 
ing  clothes  ;  or  to  help  to  rebuild  a 
house  if  it  fell  or  was  burnt  down  ;  or 
whatever  other  need  they  had,  great  or 
small.  The  other  duty  was  to  act  as  a 
Crown  officer,  reporting  every  offence, 
however  slight  it  might  be,  committed 
by  his  people  to  his  superior,  who  either 
pronounced  the  punisnment  or  referred 
it  to  another  officer  of  still  higher 
yank.” 

The  land  was  considered  as  the  prop¬ 


erty  of  the  chunca  or  village  commu¬ 
nity,  and  was  divided  into  small  areas 
called  tupu$,  each  of  which  was  reck¬ 
oned  as  enough  for  the  support  of  a 
man  and  his  wife.  As  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans,  there  was  a  periodic 
redistribution  of  lands  to  maintain 
equality.  The  produce  of  the  soil  was 
divided  into  three  shares,  one  of  which 
was  assigned  to  the  InCa,  one  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Sun,  and  a  third  to 
the  people  at  large.  The  lands  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Sun  were  first  tilled,  and 
next  those  of  the  old,  infirm,  sick,  wid¬ 
ows,  orphans,  etc.,  all,  in  fact,  who 
were  unable  to  work  themselves.  Then 
the  people  cultivated  the  land  assigned 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  lastly,  we  are  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  came  the  turn  of  the 
lands  of  the  Inca.  The  labors  of  the 
day  do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  an 
excessive  number  of  hours,  and  they 
are  described  as  being  gone  through  in 
a  joyous  spirit,  being  accompanied  with 
the  chanting  of  popular  songs. 

Agriculture  was  naturally  by  far  the 
most  important  occupation  in  Peru, 
but  the  same  collectivist  principle  was 
applied  to  other  industries.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacture  was  that  of  cloth, 
which  was  prepared  from  the  wool  of 
the  domesticated  llama  and  of  one  or 
two  wild  species.  These  last  were 
hunted  at  certain  fixed  periods  by  large 
bodies  of  men,  under  the  leadership  of 
Government  officials.  The  wool  was 
distributed  among  each  family,  and  its 
manufacture  was  supervised  by  the 
heads  of  the  villages.  As  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  so  the  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  were  divided  into  three 
portions,  and  here  again  care  was  taken 
that  each  family  should  be  provided 
with  sufficient  clothing  for  its  own  use 
before  they  were  required  to  labor  for 
the  Inca.  The  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  however,  were  worked  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  tbe  Inca  and  the 
priesthood.  There  was  not  much  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  in  such  a  state  of  soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  same  person  could  turn 
his  hand  to  many  things.  Again  to 
quote  the  old  Peruvian-Spanish  chroni¬ 
cler  :  “  They  had  no  special  tradesmen 
as  we  have,  such  as  tailors,  shoemakers, 
or  weavers,  but  each  man  learnt  all,  so 
that  he  could  himself  make  all  that  he 
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required.  All  men  knew  how  to  weave 
and  make  clothes,  so  that  when  the 
Inca  gave  them  wool  it  was  as  good  as 
giving  them  clothes.  All  could  till 
and  manure  the  land  without  hiring 
laborers.  All  knew  how  to  build 
houses.  And  the  women  knew  all 
these  arts  also,  practising  them  with 
great  diligence  and  helping  their  hus¬ 
bands.”  Nevertheless,  care  was  taken 
to  entrust  to  the  most  competent  hands 
all  employments  requiring  special  skill, 
such  as  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  tex¬ 
tile  and  metal  work,  bo:h  of  which 
were  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Peru. 

The  elaborate  character  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  administrative  machinery  aroused 
the  surprise  and  admiration  oi  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  wo  may  well  share  this 
feeling.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
secure  that  every  one  should  work  who 
was  able,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
overworked.  The  male  members  of 
each  village  community  were  divided 
into  various  classes  according  to  their 
age,  and  appropriate  duties  were  as¬ 
signed  to  each.  The  first  class  of  work¬ 
ers  comprised  those  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  twenty,  the  second  those  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  twenty  five,  the  third 
those  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  and  the 
fourth  tho^e  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
To  the  first  and  fourth  classes  light 
work  was  assigned,  while  the  main 
brunt  of  labor  was  borne  by  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  second  and  third 
divisions.  Women  were  not  included 
in  this  classification,  but  had  their  own 
household  tasks.  We  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  remarkable  analogy 
which  the  Peruvian  system  presents  to 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  industrial  army,  though 
he  may  very  probably  not  have  known 
how  closely  his  ideas  had  actually  been 
realized  in  the  past. 

Though  the  art  of  writing  was  un¬ 
known  in  Peru  there  was  a  minute  sys¬ 
tem  of  State  registration.  The  records 
were  kept  by  means  of  variously  col¬ 
ored  cords,  called  quipus,  and  the  Gov- 
ernpient  possessed  most  elaborate  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  condition  of  each  district, 
its  soil,  climate,  and  natural  produc¬ 
tions.  In  case  any  community  suffered 
disaster  through  weather  or  accident, 
the  fact  was  soon  known  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  prompt  measures  were  taken 


to  repair  the  calamity.  All  necessary 
help  was  ordered  to  be  rendered  by  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  in  many  cases 
the  wants  of  the  afflicted  community 
were  relieved  out  of  the  surplus  stores 
of  the  Inca. 

We  have  seen  how  carefully  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  unable  to  work  were 
safeguarded,  and  equal  pains  were 
taken  in  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  especially  in  arduous  and  un¬ 
wholesome  occupations,  such  as  min¬ 
ing.  “  The  working  of  the  mines,” 
says  a  Spanish  official,  ”  was  so  regu¬ 
lated  that  no  one  felt  it  as  a  hardship, 
much  less  was  his  life  shortened.” 
The  condition  of  the  miners  under 
European  rule  presented  a  lamentable 
contrast  to  this  statement,  and  indeed 
it  ma^  be  doubted  whether  a  similar 
assertion  could  be  made  with  truth  con¬ 
cerning  the  same  class  of  laborers  in 
our  own  time  and  country. 

There  were  opportunities  for  recrea¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  rest.  'There  were 
public  festivals  several  times  a  year,  at 
which  there  was  dancing,  singing,  and 
the  performance  of  dramatic  composi¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  has  been  preserved 
to  our  own  day,  and  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  merit. 

The  Peruvians,  from  all  accounts, 
were  a  happy  and  contented  people. 
'Their  Government  was  as  pure  a  despo- 
tism  as  ever  existed  in  the  world,  but 
it  really  seems  to  have  merited  the 
name  of  a  paternal  despotism  which, 
though  often  talked  about,  has  hardly 
anywhere  else  been  actually  realized 
except,  perhaps,  in  India  in  the  days 
of  the  early  Buddhist  sovereigns,  and 
again  under  the  great  Akbar. 

Such  were  the  institutions  which  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  had 
been  universally  established  through¬ 
out  a  vast  territory,  extending  over 
2700  miles  of  coast,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  over  800  miles,  and  cover¬ 
ing  altogether  an  area  of  more  than 
800,000  square  miles,  about  as  much 
as  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Si)ain  put  together. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Incas  this 
vast  region  supported  a  population  cer¬ 
tainly  much  larger  than  at  present ; 
the  soil  was  cultivated  to  perfection, 
every  inch  of  available  land  being  util¬ 
ized,  and  roads  and  irrigation  works 
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were  constructed  on  a  stupendous  scale 
by  a  people  who  were  destitute  of  iron 
tools.  The  remains  of  many  of  these 
structures  are  still  there  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  satisfy  us  that  there 
has  been  no  exaggeration  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  discoverers. 

Certainly  it  may  be  contended  that 
we  have  here  no  very  bad  example  of 
the  fruits  of  collectivism,  and  at  least 
the  case  of  Peru  demonstrates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
principle.  For  it  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  the  basis  of  the  institutions 
of  this  remarkable  people  was  essen¬ 
tially  socialistic.  The  most  recent  his¬ 
torian  of  Peru,  and  admittedly  one  .of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Markham,  says  : 

“  The  dreams  of  Socialists  were  made 
a  reality  in  the  system  which  grew  up 
and  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the 
Incas.” 

Of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
modern  democratic  Socialist  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Peruvian  institutions  are 
obvious.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of 
the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  com¬ 
munity  went  to  support  the  monarchy 
and  the  priesthood  evidently  indicates 
a  very  incomplete  approximation  to 
the  true  collectivist  ideal.  It  is  true 
that  the  expenses  of  civil  government 
and  of  the  military  establishment  were 
defrayed  out  of  the  share  assigned  to 
the  Inca,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  excep¬ 
tional  necessities  were  often  relieved 
from  the  same  source ;  so  that  it  is 
claimed  by  an  early  writer  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Inca’s  revenues  found 
its  way  back  by  one  channel  or  another 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
same,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  of 
the  priesthood’s  third,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  -a  considerable  idle  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  class  is  a  manifest  blot  on  the 
system*. 

And  yet  with  all  this  it  might  well 
be  argued  that  Peru  furnishes  a  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  col¬ 
lectivism  even  in  a  very  imperfect  form. 
Though  the  principle  was  only  applied 
to  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth,  yet 
the  result  was,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  saw 
the  Peruvian  institutions  in  actual 
working,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  actual  grinding  poverty  or  destitu¬ 


tion.  And  this  notwithstanding  that 
the  workers  wefe  burdened  with  the 
support  of  a  monarchy  and  a  State 
Church.  A  Socialist  might  at  least 
plausibly  maintain  that  this  proves  his 
contention  that  bad  as  these  two  may 
be  the  private  landlord  and  capitalist 
are  worse  enemies  of  the  laborer  than 
either,  and  appropriate  a  larger  share 
of  his  earnings. 

While  no  doubt  repudiating  any  in¬ 
tention  of  regarding  the  Inca  despotism 
as  an  ideal,  it  might  yet,  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  be  maintained  by  Socialists  that 
for  large  classes  among  our  own  poor 
it  would  be  a  blessing  if  they  could 
suddenly  be  transported  into  the  South 
America  of  four  centuries  ago.  One 
historian  of  the  Conquest  questions  if 
there  was  a  single  native  “  as  ill  lodged 
as  millions  of  our  poor  countrymen 
are,”  and  we  might  extend  the  remark 
to  food  and  clotning  as  well  as  hous¬ 
ing.  In  Peru  there  was  at  least  no 
chronic  unemployed  problem,  and  -the 
modern  advocates  of  socialism  would 
no  doubt  lay  stress  on  this  as  support¬ 
ing  their  views  concerning  the  true 
remedy  for  the  evil.  They  would  con¬ 
sider  a  country  in  which  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  were  alike  un¬ 
known,  and  where  the  means  of  a  de¬ 
cent  livelihood  were  secured  to  every 
man,  to  be  in  some  important  respects 
in  advance  of  nineteenth-century  civ¬ 
ilization,  even  though  its  inhabitants 
may  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers 
have  been  only  in  the  “  middle  stage 
of  barbarism.”  They  would  contend 
that  if  a  people  with  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  our 
own  age,  who  were  ignorant  even  of 
the  use  of  iron,  and  possessed  nothing 
deserving  of  the  name  of  science,  could, 
nevertheless,  so  frame  their  institutions 
as  effectually  to  prevent  any  class  of 
the  community  sinking  into  actual  dfs- 
titution,  it  is  surely  a  reproach  to  us 
and  our  boasted  civilization  if  we  can¬ 
not  follow  their  example. 

The  facts  of  Peruvian  history  well 
merit  more  attention  than  they  have 
received,  considering  their  obvious 
bearing  on  .the  economic  controversy 
of  our  day.  It  is  a  sound  English  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  foundations  of  a  theory 
of  government  should  be  laid  in  his¬ 
torical  induction,  and  should  not  be 
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constructed  entirely  a  priori.  And 
yet  the  question  of  Socialism  and  Indi¬ 
vidualism  has  on  both  sides  been  argued 
too  much  on  merely  theoretical  grounds, 
and  neither  party  seems  to  have  exam¬ 
ined  with  close  attention  such  histori¬ 
cal  data  as  exist  on  the  subject.  The 
case  of  Peru  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  important 
of  these,  and  it  might  very  reasonably 
be  appealed  to  as  disposing  of  many 
common  anti-socialist  arguments  or 
rather  assertions.  To  describe  Collec¬ 
tivism  as  a  mere  idle  dream  of  knaves 
or  fools  which  could  never  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  be  realized  except  by  a  commu¬ 
nity  possessed  of  talents  and  virtues 
far  transcending  anything  which  has 
yet  been  witnessed  upon  earth,  sounds 
somewhat  ridiculous  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  it  actually  was  realized  by  a 
people  very  much  less  advanced,  if 
judged  by  the  ordinary  standard,  than 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  present  era. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ground  of  argu- 
m'ent  may  be  shifted,  and  instead  of 
the  contention  that  Socialism  cannot 
possibly  work  in  any  case  we  may  per¬ 
haps  be  told  that  it  might  do  so  under 
a  pure  despotism  like  that  of  the  Incas 
with  a  government  machinery  which 
regulated  every  item  of  daily  life,  but 
that  no  Europeans,  certainly  no  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  people,  would  ever  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  a  system,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  the  working  of  a  collectivist 
scheme  would  be  impracticable  under 
a  democracy.  That  this  line  would  be 
taken  by  many  opponents  of  Socialism 
is  tolerably  certain,  indeed  it  actually 
has  been  taken  by  several  writers  when 
discussing  the  question  as  one  of  pure 
theory. 

As  will  be  seen,  we  have  here  a  con¬ 
siderable  climbing  down  from  the  for¬ 
mer  position.  It  is  no  longer  contend¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
Government,  but  only  for  a  democratic 
Government,  to  secure  the  physical 
well-being  of  all  its  subjects.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  benevolent  Kussian  auto¬ 
crat  might  establish  institutions  which, 
like  those  of  the  Incas,  should  effec¬ 
tually  banish  abject  poverty  and  misery 
from  the  whole  of  his  vast  empire,  but 
that  it  is  hopeless  for  England,  France, 
or  the  United  States  to  emulate  such 
an  example  so  long  as  they  retain  their 


free  constitutions.  This  is  surely  a 
surprising  and  disheartening  position 
to  be  put  forward  by  professed  believers 
in  human  freedom.  If  it  were  to  be 
demonstrated  it  would  by  no  means 
prove  autocracy  to  be, the  best  form  of 
government,  for  “  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,”  but  it  would  be  a 
heavy  drawback  to  democracy  if  we 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  it  nfces- 
sarily  involved  the  physical  depression 
of  large  sections  of  the  population,  and 
that  the  slums  of  the  East-end  cannot 
be  abolished  without  first  abolishing 
our  parliament.  One  thing  may  be 
safely  predicted,  that  if  the  masses  of 
the  unemployed  and  suffering  once  be¬ 
came  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  their  only  hope  of  relief  from  their 
miseries  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a 
despotism,  constitutional  government 
would  not  endure  for  long.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  there  are  many  even  now 
who  would  welcome  the  Peruvian  sys¬ 
tem,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  as  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  change  in  their  present  sit¬ 
uation.  They  might  not  necessarily 
be  wise  in  doing  so,  but  the  possibility 
ought  to  suggest  some  serious  reflec¬ 
tions  to  all  wlio  study  with  attention 
the  social  problems  which  beset  us,  as 
it  is  encouraging  to  think,  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  careful  observers  are 
doing. 

The  question  forcibly  suggests  itself  : 
Can  we  not,  with  all  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we  possess  over  the 
Peruvians,  do  at  least  as  much  as  they 
did  for  the  material  welfare  of  our 
population  without  finding  it  necessary 
to  imitate  their  despotic  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ? 

It  would  certainly  be  a  humiliating 
confession  if  we  were  obliged  to  admit 
that  we  cannot  do  what  these  people, 
to  whom  some  deny  the  name  of  civil¬ 
ized  at  all,  actually  did,  but  that  while 
they  managed  to  find  work  for  all  we 
must  always  be  burdened  with  the 
chronic  problem  of  the  unemployed. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  establishment  of  a  collectivist 
system  under  a  democracy  would  be 
attended  with  difficulties  which  would 
not  exist  if  it  were  imposed  at  the  ab¬ 
solute  will  of  an  autocrat,  but  this  is 
simply  what  might  be  said  of  many 
other  reforms.  We  all  know  how  it 
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was  once  contended,  and  with  consid¬ 
erable  show  of  reason,  that  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Government  could  never  success¬ 
fully  carry  on  a  great  war,  and  how  the 
experience  of  America  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  contrary,  and  proved  that 
while  at  the  beginning  matters  did  not 
go  so  smocthly  as  they  might  have 
done  under  a  despot,  yet  ultimately 
the  struggle  was  carried  through  to  the 
end  with  an  energy  and  determination 
which  no  monarchy  has  ever  surpassed, 
and  few  have  equalled.  Why  should 
we  doubt  that  if  the  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  were  once  as  earnestly  engaged  in 
by  the  English  people  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  tpey  would  achieve  re¬ 
sults  which  would  far  surpass  the  fruits 
of  the  Inca  rule  ?  The  contention  that 
democracy  cannot  exist  without  the 
degradation  of  large  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  appears  quite  as  strange  as  the 
similar  position,  once  defended  with 
some  show  of  plausibility,  that  democ¬ 
racy  necessarily  implied  slavery. 

rerhaps  with  all  our  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  pride  we  may  yet  have  something 
to  learn  from  these  American  barba¬ 
rians  of  the  middle  stage.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  know  much  of  which  they  were 
completely  ignorant,  but  can  we  say 
that  we  have  turned  our  great  knowl¬ 
edge  to  such  good  results  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  whole  population  as  they  did 
their  little  knowledge  ?  While  they 
cultivated  their  soil  to  perfection,  un¬ 
der  the  operation  of  our  land  laws 
much  good  land  has  gone  to  waste, 
and  between  the  land  monopoly  and 
the  railway  monopoly  things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  many  products 
which  our  soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  for,  such  as  fruit,  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated,  or  even  brought 
to  market  when  they  have  been  grown. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  simple-mind¬ 
ed  natives  of  Peru  would  have  been 
amazed  at  such  a  waste  of  the  bounties 
of  nature  as  often  takes  place  during 
a  good  fruit  season  in  England,  and 
they  would  fail  to  comprehend  how 
quantities  of  wholesome  food  should 
be  allowed  to  rot  when  there  were 
plenty  of  mouths  which  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  consume  it.  If 
we  were,  with  an  air  of  lofty  superiority, 
to  rebuke  them  for  their  childish  and 
grovelling  submission  to  king  and 
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priest,  they  might  retort  upon  us  for 
allowing  the  exactions  of  the  ground 
landlord,  the  sweater,  and  the  middle¬ 
man,  and  could  with  truth  maintain 
that,  man  for  man,  their  workers  got 
a  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  their 
labor  than  ours  did,  and  were  decidedly 
better  oS.  Indeed  it  is  quite  probable 
that  future  historians  may  consider 
that  the  Peruvians  on  some  important 
points  had  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
social  evolution  than  any  communities 
under  the  r^ime  of  unrestricted  com¬ 
petition,  and  that  they.  Pagans  as  they 
were,  practically  exemplified,  as  few 
other  nations  have  ever  done,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  principle  of  bearing  each  other’s 
burdens. 

Such  an  opinion  will  no  doubt  excite 
the  ridicule  of  anti-socialists.  They 
would  maintain  that  the  very  fact  that 
the  Peruvian  institutions  exhibited  so 
much  of  the  collectivist  type  wa^;  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  true  civilization.  They  would 
regard  what  a  modern  historian  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  monotonous  and  spirit¬ 
less  regimentation  of  the  Incas  as  an 
instance  of  the  “  dead  level”  to  which, 
if  it  could  be  carried  out.  Socialism 
must  necessarily  reduce  society.  No 
doubt,  as  we  have  said,  the  defect  of 
the  Peruvian  system  was  its  thoroughly 
despotic  character,  which  almost  an¬ 
nihilated  all  individual  free  agency  ; 
and  the  problem  of  how  to  work  a  col¬ 
lectivist  system  consistently  with  the 
due  liberty  of  each  citizen  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  some  complexity,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  assert  that  it  is 
insoluble. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  so  loudly  denounce 
the  Socialist  dead  level,  and  tell  us  that 
they  much  prefer  the  present  pictur¬ 
esque  inequalities  of  society.  We  feel 
inclined  to  say  that  no  one  has  any 
right  to  use  such  language  unless  he 
himself  is  willing  to  undergo  the  ut¬ 
most  extreme  of  destitution,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  both  possible  and  actual 
under  the  present  system,  rather  than 
be  bored  with  the  rnonotony  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  there  should  be  no  ex¬ 
tremes  of  wealth  or  poverty.  If  he 
only  means  that  other  people  ought  to 
be  willing  to  undergo  these  hardships 
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for  his  benefit,  we  are  entitled  to  charge 
him  with  selfishness.  And  it  may 
shrewdly  be  suspected  that  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  alternative  best 
represents  the  real  sentiments  of  many 
assailants  of  the  dull  uniformity  of  So¬ 
cialism.  Physical  well-being  is,  it  is 
true,  by  no  means  the  highest  end  of 
life  ;  but  such  an  entire  absence  of  it 
as  numbers  among  us  are  condemned 
to  under  the  present  system  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  conducive  to  moral  good.  On 
the  contrary,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
comfort  may  often  be  the  first  step 
toward  better  things  generally.  There 
is  a  hopeful  belief  now  gaining  ground 


that  poverty  and  misery  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  elements  of 
human  progress,  but  that  they  may  be 
banished  as  completely  as  slavery  has 
been  in  all  civilized  countries.  And 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  to 
the  establishment  of  some  form  of  col¬ 
lectivist  organization  as  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  may  tend  to 
strengthen  this  conviction  to  consider 
the  liistorical  facts  which  have  been 
here  brought  forward  to  show  that 
such  a  system  has  actually  existed  and 
been  worked  with  no  small  amount  of 
success. —  Westminster  Revietv. 


UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENTS, 


BY  THE  REV.  CANON  BARNETT. 


Twelve  years  ago  a  paper  published 
in  this  Review  suggested  “  University 
settlements  in  our  great  towns.” 
There  are  now  Toynbee  Hall,  Oxford 
House,  Mansfield  House,  the  Bermond¬ 
sey  Settlement,  Trinity  Court,  Caius 
House,  Newman  House,  Browning 
Hall,  the  Southwark  Ladies’  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  Mayfield  House  in  London. 
There  are  settlements  in  Glasgow,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh. 
There  are  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  An¬ 
dover  House  in  Boston,  besides  perhaps 
twenty  others  in  different  cities  of 
America. 

The  paper  was  an  expression  of  what 
was  in  many  minds  and  of  what  others’ 
work  had  prepared.  The  movement 
which  followed  its  publication  was  an 
indication  of  a  strong  stream  of  thought 
already  running. 

After  twelve  years,  therefore,  the 
question  to  be  asked  by  those  who 
would  estimate  the  value  of  settlements 
is  not,  “  What  did  the  paper  say?” 
but,  “  What  did  it  mean,  and  how  far 
have  existing  settlements  carried  ont 
the  meaning?” 

’Pwelve  years  ago  there  was  a  stirring 
in  the  waters  of  benevolence  which  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  weak.  Men  and 
women  felt  a  new  impulse  toward  doing 
good,  and  that  impulse  took  shape  in 
the  creation  of  these  Halls  and  Houses. 
What  was  the  impulse?  Why  has 


“  the  plan  of  settlement”  extended  ? 

Three  causes  may  be  suggested. 

Distrust  of  Machinery. 

I.  Many  people  had  become  distrust¬ 
ful  of  the  machinery  for  doing  good. 
Men  at  the  Universities,  especially  those 
who  directly  or  indirectly  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  T.  H.  Green,  were  asking 
for  some  other  way  than  that  of  insti¬ 
tutions  by  which  to  reach  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  heard  the  ‘‘  bitter  cry”  of 
the  poor  ;  they  were  conscious  of  some¬ 
thing  wrong  underneath  modern  prog¬ 
ress  ;  they  realized  that  free  trade,  re¬ 
form  bills,  philanthropic  activity,  and 
missions  had  made  neither  health  nor 
wealth.  They  were  drawn  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  poor.  Charity  organiza¬ 
tion  societies  had  taught  them  not  to 
give  doles ;  they  had  turned  from 
preachers  who  said,  “  Give  up  your 
business  and  live  as  monks they 
were  not  contented  with  reformers  who 
came  saying,  ”  Change  the  laws,  and 
all  will  be  well,”  nor  with  philan¬ 
thropists  who  said,  “  Support  our  char¬ 
ity  to  meet  the  need,”  nor  with  relig¬ 
ious  teachers  who  said,  ”  Subscribe  to 
our  church  or  mission.” 

They  felt  that  they  were  bound  to 
be  themselves  true  to  the  call  which 
had  summoned  them  to  the  business 
and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  they  dis- 
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trusted  machinery.  The  poor  law,  the 
chief  machine,  seemed  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  pauperism,  fostering  the  spirit 
which  “  bullies  or  cringes.”  Societies 
had  become  empty  shells,  occupied 
only  by  officials,  who  had  found  pleas¬ 
ant  quarters  in  the  forms  created  by 
the  life  gift  of  the  founders.  Missions 
in  making  proselytes  seemed  sometimes 
to  corrupt  men. 

Philanthropy,  indeed,  appeared  to 
many  to  be  a  sort  of  mechanical  figure 
beautifully  framed  by  men  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  brother  men — made  with 
long  arms,  so  as  to  reach  all  needs,  and 
with  iron  frame,  so  as  to  be  never 
tired.  It  saved  its  inventors  all  fur¬ 
ther  care  beyond  that  of  supplying  it 
with'money.  Drop  in  a  coin,  and  the 
duty  to  a  neighbor  was  done.  But 
duty  so  done  proved  often  more  harm¬ 
ful  than  helpful.  A  society  acting  by 
rules  sometimes  patched  “  hearts  which 
were  breaking  with  handfuls  of  coals 
and  rice.”  The  best-advised  mechan¬ 
ism  can  have  neither  eyes  nor  feeling. 
It  must  act  blindly,  and  cannot  evoke 
gratitude. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  group  of 
men  and  women  at  the  Universities 
distrusted  machinery  for  doing  good. 
They  were  between  two  duties.  On 
the  one  side  they  were  bound  to  be  true 
to  themselves  and  do  their  own  work. 
On  the  other  side  they  were  bound  by 
other  means  than  by  votes  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  They  welcomed,  therefore,  the 
proposal  for  a  settlement  where  they 
might  live  their  own  lives  and  also 
maae  friends  among  the  poor. 

Demand  foe  more  Information. 

II.  Alongside  of  this  distrust  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  was  a  demand  for  more  accu¬ 
rate  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  people,  as  to  their  thoughts  and 
their  hopes.  The  sensational  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  ill-housed,  the  ill-paid,  and 
the  ignorant  had  roughly  awakened 
easy-going  citizens,  but  those  descrip¬ 
tions  did  not  give  assurance  that  they 
represented  facts  or  their  meaning.  A 
generation  which  had  breathed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit 
was  not  content  with  hearsay  knowl¬ 
edge  and  with  sentimental  rererences  ; 


it  required  facts  and  figures — critical 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  poor. 
Thus  it  was  that  many  men  and  wom¬ 
en  received  with  favor  a  proposal  that 
they  themselves  should  go  and  live  in 
a  neighborhood  where  they  would  come 
into  contact  with  the  industrial  classes, 
see  with  their  own  eyes  their  houses 
and  surroundings,  and  hear  from  their 
own  lips  how  they  lived. 

Growth  of  the  Human  Spirit. 

III.  The  Human  Spirit  is  always 
growing  in  strength.  It  bursts  tradi¬ 
tions  as  the  life  in  a  tree  bursts  the 
bark  which  protected  its  tender  age. 
It  strains  to  reach  beyond  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  old  habits,  party  lines,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  hinders  man  from  helping 
man.  Nowhere  is  the  growth  of  this 
human  spirit  more  evident  than  at  the 
Universities. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  clear 
recognition  that  old  forms  of  benevo¬ 
lence  wore  often  patronizing  in  char¬ 
acter,  that  charities  and  missions  often 
assumed  a  superiority  in  their  sup¬ 
porters,  and  that  sectarian  philan¬ 
thropy  often  developed  party  bitter¬ 
ness.  Many  men  and  women,  there¬ 
fore,  anxious  to  assert  their  fellowship 
with  the  poor,  resented  the  ways  which 
in  the  name  of  love  made  their  brothers 
humble  tbernselves  to  take  gifts.  They 
did  not  want  to  appear  as  “  benefac¬ 
tors”  or  as  ”  missionaries.”  They  had 
no  belief  in  their  nostrum  as  a  Morri¬ 
son’s  pill  for  the  cure  of  all  evils. 
Their  desire  was,  as  human  beings,  to 
help  human  beings,  and  their  human 
feeling  protested  against  forms  of  help 
which  put  the  interest  of  a  class  or  of 
a  party  before  that  of  individuals, 
reaching  out  handfuls  of  gifts  across 
impassable  gulfs  and  making  party 
shibboleths  the  condition  of  association. 

Working  people,  on  the  other  side, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  human 
spirit,  had  come  more  and  more  to  re¬ 
sent  exclusion  from  the  good  things  en¬ 
joyed  by  other  classes.  They  wanted 
to  know  more  of  what  their  richer 
neighbors  did,  and  at  any  rate  before 
heaving  a  brick  at  an  aristocrat  they 
desired  to  find  out  something  about 
him. 
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Thus  it  was  that  a  way  was  prepared 
for  a  suggestion  that  members  of  the 
University  might  live  as  neighbors  of 
the  poor,  and,  without  affecting  the 
supciiority  of  an  ascetic  life,  or  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  come  as  teachers,  or  having 
any  sectarian  obiect,  might  form  the 
friendships  which  are  the  channels  of 
all  true  service. 

The  establishment  of  settlements  is 
the  work  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
gifts  to  modern  times  are  good  ;  that 
culture  is  gain,  not  loss  ;  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  better  than  dirt,  beauty  better 
than  ugliness,  knowledge  better  than 
ignorance — Isaacs  not  to  be  sacrificed. 
Settlements  stand  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  claims  of  all  the  citizens 
to  a  share  in  these  good  things,  and  as 
a  protest  against  meeting  those  claims 
by  the  substitution  of  philanthropic 
machinery  for  human  hands  and  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  They  express  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  “  who  have” 
to  see,  to  know,  and  to  serve  those 
“  who  have  not.” 

How  FAR  HAVE  SETTLEMENTS  SUC¬ 
CEEDED  ? 

Settlements  are  not  to  be  judged  out 
of  the  mouths  of  their  critics  or  sup¬ 
porters.  Both  try  them  by  measures 
used  for  weighing  and  testing  things 
seen  and  felt.  They  fasten,  therefore, 
on  what  is  done  for  education,  for  re¬ 
lief,  or  for  entertainment,  and  they 
give  praise  or  blame.  They  compare 
the  lists  of  classes,  the  results  of  ex¬ 
aminations  ;  they  count  up  the  num¬ 
ber  relieved  or  converted  ;  they  get 
out  accounts  of  entertainments,  and 
say,  ”  How  small,”  or  “  How  great.” 
It  may  be,  it  probably  is,  the  case  that 
much  of  the  strength  of  settlements 
has  gone  to  such  objects,  and  that 
some  of  the  Houses  and  Halls  have  be¬ 
come  identified  with  special  methods 
and  special  objects.  But  my  claim  is 
that  settlements  are  not  fairly  judged 
by  such  standards. 

A  Settlement  as  it  seems. 

Toynbee  Hall,  for  example,  is  not 
what  it  seems.  The  visitor  who,  Bae¬ 
deker  in  hand,  is  shown  over  the  lec¬ 
ture-room,  the  library,  and  the  class¬ 


rooms,  and  hears  that  there  are  1,000 
or  1,500  students,  imagines  that  the 
sitting  rooms  and  bedrooms  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  men  who  give  up  their  time  to 
teaching  and  lecturing.  “  All  the  resi¬ 
dents  are,  I  suppose,  professors,”  is  a 
frequent  American  comment.  Such 
visitors  are  apt  to  go  away  regaidiug 
the  place  as  a  centre  of  education. 

If,  however,  the  visitor  happens  to 
be  told  that  most  of  the  residents  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  other  objects,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  this  object 
must  be  “temperance”  or  “conver¬ 
sion.”  He  asks,  “  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  work  on  the  criminal  popula¬ 
tion?”  “Are  the  lowest  people  at¬ 
tracted  ?”  “  What  is  the  spiritual  out¬ 

come  of  the  movement?’’  He  ^ets, 
perhaps,  as  an  answer,  “  that  spiritual 
results  are  not  visible,”  “  that  the  resi¬ 
dents  have  fiiends  and  acquaintances 
of  all  sorts,”  “  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  action  which  could  be  called  the 
work  of  the  place.”  He  feels  that  his 
questions  may  have  been  impertinent, 
and  he  goes  away  somewhat  confused, 
but  on  the  whole  assured  that  the  place 
is  a  sort  of  mission. 

If  a  visitor  with  more  time  or  per¬ 
severance  arrives  in  the  evening,  he 
finds,  perhaps,  the  lecture-room  filled 
by  Dr.  Gardiner’s  history  students  or 
Mr.  Rudler’s  geology  students,  the 
class-rooms  occupied  by  small  groups 
studying  English  or  foreign  literature, 
the  principles  of  science  or  economics, 
the  laboratoi*y  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
practical  workers,  the  library  in  the 
use  of  its  quiet  readers,  the  club-room 
noisy  with  the  bum  of  talk  about  ex¬ 
cursions,  entertainments,  and  parties 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Students’ 
Union.  He  is  told  that  the  distinction 
of  all  the  educational  work  is  that  it  is 
for  the  encouragement  of  knowledge 
which  is  not  saleable,  that  lectures  and 
classes  aim  at  adding  joy  to  life  rather 
than  of  peace  to  wages,  that  their  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  better  use  of  leisure  time 
rather  than  of  work  time.  He  then 
determines  that  the  place  is  a  sort  of 
polytechnic,  with  “  university”  classes 
in  place  of  “  technical”  classes  ;  he 
wonders  so  much  is  done  without  en¬ 
dowment  ;  he  criticises  or  admires. 
But  when,  the  next  moment,  he  goes 
into  the  drawing-room  to  find  a  party 
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of  Whitechapel  neighbors  or  of  East 
London  teachers  in  the  hands  of  a  host 
with  whom  they  are  making  merry, 
and  passes  by  the  tennis-court,  which 
is  occupied  by  an  ambulance  corps, 
into  the  dining-room,  to  tind  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  trades  unionists,  co-operators, 
or  friendly  society  members  discussing 
with  leading  thinkers  and  politicians 
some  matter  of  policy  or  economy,  he 
is  again  confused,  but  still  6ts  in  what 
he  sees  to  his  conception  of  the  place 
as  a  charitable  institution. 

Or,  once  more,  if  a  visitor  comes  to 
stay  for  a  few  days,  and  gets  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  residents,  he  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  he  almost  unconsciously  acquires. 
He  will,  as  he  listens  to  some  casual 
talk,  shape  for  himself  a  new  idea  of 
what  is  done  bj  guardians  or  vestry¬ 
men  ;  he  will  discover  the  part  which 
local  government  plays  in  life,  and 
learn  how  trades  unions,  co-operative 
societies,  and  friendly  societies  are 
worked  ;  he  will  get  new  light  on  clubs, 
and  be  set  thinking  about  measures  of 
reform  and  development.  Further  and 
mure  private  talk  with  individuals  will 
put  him  in  possession  of  strange  facts 
and  figures,  clothed  in  humanity  bv 
reason  of  the  narrator’s  intimacy  witii 
the  lives  of  his  neighbors.  He  will 
feel  the  importance  of  such  knowledge 
to  all  who  speak,  write,  vote,  or  legis¬ 
late.  He  will  no  longer  wonder  at  mis¬ 
takes  in  philanthropy  or  legislation 
while  such  ignorance  exists  as  to  the 
hopes  and  needs  of  the  poor.  He  will 
go  away  thinking  that  Toynbee  Hall  is 
a  sort  of  bureau  of  social  information. 

A  Settlement  as  it  Is. 

Toynbee  Hall  seems  to  its  visitors  to 
be  a  centre  of  education,  a  mission,  a 
centre  of  social  effort.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  the  visitors  miss  the  truth  that  the 
place  is  a  club  house  in  Whitechapel 
occupied  bj  men  who  do  citizen’s  duty 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  resident^ 
are  not  as  a  body  concerned  for  educa¬ 
tion,  teetotalism,  poor  relief,  or  any 
special  or  sectarian  object.  Each  one 
leads  his  own  life,  earns  his  own  liv¬ 
ing,  and  does  his  duty  in  his  own  way. 
Catholic,  Churchman,  Jew,  Dissenter, 
and  Agnostic,  they  live  together  and 
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strengthen  one  another  by  what  each 
contributes  to  the  common  opinion. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  Toynbee 
Hall  policy,”  and  it  is  never  true  to 
say  that  “  Toynbee  Hall”  favored  one 
candidate  in  an  election,  or  that  it 
stands  for  any  special  form  of  religion. 
A  few  men  with  their  own  bread  to 
earn,  with  their  own  lives  to  enjoy, 
with  their  own  sense  of  social  debt, 
come  to  live  together.  No  one  surren¬ 
ders  what  he  has  found  to  be  food  for 
his  own  growth  ;  each  man  pursues 
his  own  vocation  and  keeps  the  envi¬ 
ronment  of  a  cultured  life.  There  is 
no  affectation  of  equality  with  neigh¬ 
bors  by  the  adoption  of  mean  or  dirty 
habits.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
sacrifice.  The  men  live  their  own  life 
in  Whitechapel  instead  of  in  West  Lon¬ 
don,  and  do — what  is  required  of  every 
citizen — a  citizen’s  duties  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  If  those  duties  seem 
to  a  man  to  include  the  preaching  of 
his  own  faith,  he  delivers  his  own  soul 
and  tells  his  gospel  when  he  visits  in  a 
club  or  teaches  iu  a  class.  There  is  no 
limit  put  on  any  form  of  earnestness 
so  long  as  it  is  the  man,  and  not  the 
place,  who  is  committed. 

The  same  impulse  which  has  created 
settlements  has  led  many  men  to  take 
lodgings  and  alone  or  with  one  or  two 
friends  live  in  East  London.  They 
have  thus  found  duties  to  their  hands 
and  made  links  with  their  neighbors  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  striking  examples 
of  success,  my  present  judgment  favors 
the  plan  of  a  community.  In  a  settle¬ 
ment  no  resident  loses  his  individual¬ 
ity,  but  the  criticism  of  his  peers  keeps 
up  his  standard  of  order  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  while  it  checks  the  development 
of  fads  and  of  sloth.  A  place  like 
Toynbee  Hall  may  offer  what  seems  to 
be  more  comfort  than  is  possible  in 
East  End  lodgings,  but  it  requires  what 
is  often  a  greater  sacrifice — the  surren¬ 
der  of  self-will  and  of  will- worship. 
Moreover,  although  no  man  loses  his 
individuality  in  a  settlement,  each  is 
stronger  as  a  member  of  a  body  iu 
touch  with  many  interests  than  as  a 
lonely  lodger ;  he  gets  strength  by 
what  his  mates  are,  and  he  gives 
strength  by  what  he  is.  In  fact,  true 
individuality  survives,  I  think,  better 
in  a  settlement  than  in  lodgings,  where 
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eccentricities  are  often  cherished,  and 
where  useful  conventions  succumb  to 
the  influences  of  East  London. 

Toynbee  Hall  is  not  what  it  seems. 
Imitators  who  begin  by  building  lec¬ 
ture-rooms  and  by  starting  schemes  for 
education  and  relief,  make  the  same 
mistake  as  those  who  followed  our 
Lord  because  He  made  the  sick  man 
take  up  his  bed,  and  not  because  He 
forgave  sins.  True  imitation  is  when 
half  a  dozen  men  or  women  set  on  so¬ 
cial  service  go  and  live  among  the  poor. 
They  may  take  a  house  or  occupy  a 
block  in  an  artisans’  dwelling,  and 
they  may  begin  without  a  subscription 
list  or  an  advertisement.  Out  of  their 
common  life  various  activities  will  de¬ 
velop,  and  the  needs  they  discover  they 
will  meet. 

Toynbee  Hall  seems  to  be  a  centre 
,of  education,  a  mission,  a  polytechnic, 
another  example  of  philanthropic  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  it  is  really  a  club,  and  the 
various  activities  have  their  root  and 
their  life  in  the  individuality  of  its 
members. 

Test  of  Settlement’s  Success. 

It  is  as  an  effort  of  the  human  spirit 
to  do  human  work  that  a  settlement 
must  be  judged.  Its  classes,  its  social 
schemes,  are  uot  so  true  a  test  of  its 
success  as  its  effect  in  establishing 
friendship  between  man  and  man. 

If  from  this  point  of  view  I  were 
asked  what  Toynbee  Hall  has  done,  I 
should  answer  :  (1)  It  has  tended  to 
mitigate  class  suspicion.  (2)  It  has 
helped  to  inspire  local  government 
with  a  higher  spirit. 

1.  It  has  tended  to  mitigate  class 
suspicion.  East  London  and  West 
London  suspect  each  other.  The  poor, 
when  they  hear  of  a  rich  man’s  philan¬ 
thropy,  say,  “  Does  he  serve  God  for 
nought?”  They  reckon  up  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  clergy  with  the  reflection 
that  they  work  to  make  converts  or  for 

f)rumotion,  and  they  imagine  that  pub¬ 
ic  pien  seek  their  votes  in  order  to  get 
place  for  themselves.  The  rich  on 
their  side  suspect  the  poor  :  they  are 
half  afraid  they  may  rebel ;  they  think 
an  act  of  politeness  is  a  sort  of  beg¬ 
ging  ;  they  see  vindictive  designs  in 
their  policy,  and  imagine  that  because 


they  have  no  stake  in  the  nation  they 
have  no  common  interests  with  them¬ 
selves. 

Toynbee  Hall  has  puzzled  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  had  such  opinions.  For  a 
long  time  all  sorts  of  motives  were  put 
to  its  credit.  “  Wait  a  bit,”  it  was 
said,  ”  and  the  people  who  go  there 
will  be  called  to  a  prayer  meeting,”  or 
“  you  will  see  it  is  a  dodge  of  Tories — 
of  Liberals— of  Socialists  to  get  votes.” 
It  was  five  or  six  yea^s  after  its  open¬ 
ing  that  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  a 
friendly  society  confessed  that  up  to 
that  time  his  society  had  held  aloof, 
suspecting  some  design  to  steal  from 
people  their  independence.  Up  to  the 
present  time  many  neighbors  remain 
unconvinced,  and  any  appearance  of 
special  sympathy  at  times  of  crisis 
would  be  suflBcient  to  get  the  place 
classed  as  Tory  or  Radical,  Church  or 
Chapel. 

But  on  the  whole  the  policy  of  the 
last  eleven  years  has  shaken  old  prej¬ 
udices.  When  in  the  same  house  is' 
found  both  a  Moderate  and  a  Progres¬ 
sive  member  of  the  London  Smiool 
Board,  when  one  resident  is  known  as 
a  Tory  and  another  as  a  Radical,  when 
at  the  Dock  strike  service  was  rendered 
and  no  credit  taken,  when  at  times  of 
distress  the  place  has  not  been  used  as 
a  centre  of  relief,  and  when  it  is  real¬ 
ized  that  the  residents  give  their  time 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  the  belief  is  en¬ 
couraged  that  it  is  uot  to  advance  any 
party  interest  that  the  place  is  estab¬ 
lished.  When,  further,  it  is  realized 
that  earnest  believers  in  different  creeds 
work  together  in  friendship — remain 
true  to  themselves  and  yet  push  toward 
tlie  same  ends — another  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  religion  is  developed. 

A  shake  has  thus  been  given  to  the 
habit  of  suspicion  ;  but,  more  than 
this,  individual  friendships  have  been 
formed,  along  which  currents  of  good 
feeling  run  from  class  to  class.  At 
first  men  have  met  their  neighbors  as 
members  of  a  committee  ;  they  have, 
perhaps,  taken  part  in>  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  relief,  or  joined  in  a  game  at  a 
club,  or  spoken  in  a  debate.  '  They 
have  made  acquaintance  naturally  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  in  some  cases 
acquaintance  has  ripened  into  friend¬ 
ship.  Two  men  born  in  different  cir- 
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cumstances,  educated  by  different 
means,  occupied  in  different  work, 
have  in  such  meeting  felt  themselves 
akin.  They  have  become  friends  and 
sharers  in  each  other’s  strength.  And 
because  they  are  friends  their  eyes  have 
been  open^  to  see  the  good  in  their 
friend’s  friends.  Poor  men  have  seen 
that  the  rich  are  not  what  they  are 
pictured  by  orators,  and  the  rich  have 
found  that  the  poor  have  virtues  not 
always  expressed  by  their  language. 

There  are  few  parties  which  have 
left  happier  memories  than  those  at 
which  some  resident  has  received  to¬ 
gether  friends  made  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East.  All  the  guests  have  felt 
at  their  ease.  They  have  come  with 
their  different  pasts  and  different  hopes, 
hut 'the  common  intimacy  with  their 
host  provokes  such  trust  that  they  en¬ 
joy  their  differences.  Many  are  the 
testimonies  received  as  to  the  pleasure 
experienced  in  forming  acquaintances 
in  a  new  class. 

It  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  twenty  men  living  in  White¬ 
chapel  should  make  any  evident  mark 
on  the  public  opinion  of  half  a  million 
of  people,  but  for  my  part  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that,  as  a  result  of  their  settle¬ 
ment,  there  is  an  increase  of  good-will. 

2.  In  the  second  place  I  think  Toyn¬ 
bee  Hall  has  helped  to  inspire  local 
government  with  a  higher  spirit.  It 
IS  a  true  instinct  which  makes  people 
distrust  machinery,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  if  humanity  is  to  operate  effec¬ 
tively  in  raising  society  it  must  be  by 
means  of  .organizations  and  officials. 
Local  government  is  in  East  London 
the  most  effective  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  is  gradually  absorbing  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  Church  and  of 
charity.  .It  more  and  more  has  under 
its  care  the  schools  of  the  children  and 
the  clashes  of  the  adults ;  it  provides 
for  health  and  recreation,  for  the  relief 
of  the  weak  and  the  training  of  the 
strong.  School-managers  are  making 
the  Board  Schools  delightful  b^  the 
new  interests  they  introduce.  District 
councils  secure  health  by  means  of 
clean  streets  and  sound  houses ;  they 
open  spaces,  build  libraries,  and  put 
public  halls  within  easy  reach  of  their 
constituents.  Guardians  are  making 
their  infirmaries  model  hospitals,  their 


workhouses  training  homes,  and  their 
methods  of  relief  a  stimulus  to  exer¬ 
tion.  People  who  are  weary  with  the 
competition  of  charities,  with  the  con¬ 
stant  appeals  and  advertisements,  turn 
with  relief  to  the  municipal  system. 
They  are  pained  by  the  quarrels  of 
Church  and  Dissent,  by  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  depreciation  of  efforts,  and 
they  more  and  more  depend  on  Boards 
and  Councils.  Local  government  is, 
indeed,  the  hope  of  East  Loudon,  but 
the  hope  grows  faint  under  pressure  of 
the  thought  that  East  Londoners  are 
too  busy  or  too  crushed  to  serve  on 
boards  and  councils. 

No  one  lives  in  East  London  of  his 
own  will.  Its  inhabitants  are  either 
striving  to  move  out  of  it  or  unable  to 
do  so.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that 
local  government  is  as  good  as  it  is. 
But  it  is  not  good,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  bad.  It  is  often  wanting  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  is  therefore  unconscious  of 
abuses  which  would  not  be  endured  in 
West  London  ;  it  rarely  understands 
economy — the  economy  of  wise  expen¬ 
diture  or  of  business  control — and  it  is 
wanting  in  the  public  spirit  which 
breaks  from  old  traditions.  The  faults 
are  accidental,  not  inherent.  If  the 
abuses  of  smells,  smoke,  dirt,  and 
noise  are  pointed  out,  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  ;  if  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
put  alongside  of  the  old  customs  of  the 
Board,  they  are  often  allowed  ;  if  some 
one  appears  who  has  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
counts,  aud  shows  faith  in  his  policy, 
his  lead  is  accepted. 

Local  government  in  East  London 
needs  the  presence  of  a  few  people  who 
will  formulate  its  mission.  To  some 
degree  this  has  been  done  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Toynbee  Hall.  Some  of  them 
as  members  of  boards,  all  of  them  as 
neighbors,  have  shown  something  of 
what  is  not  done  and  of  what  might 
be  done.  Whitechapel  has  been  moved 
to  get  a  library  ;  political  parties  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  a  social  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  the  police  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  enforce  order  in  back  streets. 

A  new  spirit  is  moving  over  local 
government.  It  is  obviously  impossi¬ 
ble  to  put  its  presence  to  the  credit  of 
Toynbee  Hall ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
its  residents  have  contributed  by  the 
share  they  have  actively  taken  as  mem- 
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bers  of  various  Boards,  as  well  as  by 
the  influence  they  have  exerted.  What 
is  still  wanting  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Boards  is  the  business  power  which  un¬ 
derstands  economy.  Grants  in  aid  of 
rates  have  developed  a  policy  which 
doles  always  develop.  Local  legislators 
become  more  concerned  in  getting 
money  to  spend  than  in  economical 
management.  If  business  men,  with 
the  capacity  which  has  created  great 
private  establishments,  would  come  as 
residents,  they  might  make  local  gov¬ 
ernment  strong  enough  to  prevent  some 
threatened  evils. 

A  settlement,  by  bringing  into  a 
neighborhood  people  whose  training 
makes  them  sensible  to  abuses,  and 
whose  humanity  makes  them  conscious 
of  other  needs,  does  what  machinery  as 
machinery  cannot  do.  It  fits  supply 
and  demand,  it  adapts  itself  to  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances,  it  yields  and  goes 
forward,  it  follows  or  guides,  according 
to  the  moment’s  need  ;  it  turns  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  might  be  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  into  a  living  human  force.  Above 
all,  it  brings  men  into  touch  with  men, 
and,  by  making  them  fuller  characters, 
enriches  their  work. 

Thus  up  to  a  degree,  taking  Toyn¬ 
bee  Hall  as  an  example,  settlements 
have  put  something  human  alongside 
the  necessary  machinery.  But  the 
end  is  far  off  ;  settlements  are  too  few, 
and  they  have  too  often  yielded  to  the 


temptation  to  rival  other  organizations 
with  a  show  of  their  works. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  some  of  us  that  set¬ 
tlements  are  so  few,  and  the  question 
is  sometimes  asked,  whether  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  life  is  so  interesting  that  it 
appeals  to  no  sense  of  sacrifice,  or 
whether  it  is  because  the  sacrifice  of 
leaving  “  a  West  End  society”  is  too 
great. 

1  have  written  this  paper  believing 
in  neither  of  these  reasons,  but  believ¬ 
ing  rather  that  men  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  settlement. 

There  is  as  much  good-will  to-day  as 
there  was  twelve  years  ago  ;  there  is 
more  knowledge.  Men  and  women, 
conscious  of  other  needs,  are  more  con¬ 
scious  that  machinery  fails.  They  are 
anxious  to  avert  the  ills  which  threaten 
society,  and  are  ready  themselves  to 
do  their  part.  It  is  because  settle¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  “  a  fad” — an  experi¬ 
ment  of  “  cranks’  ’ — or  another  mechan¬ 
ical  invention  that  they  keep  aloof. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  this  paper 
to  show  that  a  settlement  is  simply  a 
means  by  which  men  or  women  may 
share  themselves  with  their  neighbors  ; 
a  club  house  in  an  industrial  district, 
where  the  condition  of  membership  is 
the  performance  of  a  citizen’s  duty  ;  a 
house  among  the  poor,  where  the  resi¬ 
dents  may  make  friends  with  the  poor. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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Among  the  vestiges  of  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  which  still  linger  in  the  most  so¬ 
cially  advanced  States  of  Europe,  there 
is  none  more  curious  than  the  pagan 
and  semi-pagan  observances  connected 
with  Christmas  throughout  the  stretch 
of  country  which  may  be  called  the 
French  Midlands.  In  this  district  the 
cotsse  lie  Nan,  or  Christmas  log,  is  still 
a  ponderous  piece  of  timber  worthy  of 
typifying  the  heaveniyiight  whose  rays 
sustain  all  organic  nature,  and  whose 
worship  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  the 
great  winter  festival  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  obscured,  and 


finally  effaced,  the  signification  of  the 
heathen  cult. 

This  log  frequently  consists  of  the 
entire  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  requires  the 
united  strength  of  many  men  to  place 
it  in  the  wide-mouthed  chimney,  where 
it  is  to  feed  the  flame  of  the  household 
hearth  till  the  end  of  the  three  days 
during  which  the  sacred  feast  is  most 
actively  kept  up. 

According  to  venerable  tradition  it 
should  be  taken  from  an  oak  felled  at 
midnight,  and  it  ought  to  be  placed 
where  it  is  to  be  consumed  just  as  the 
bell  rings  for  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
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during  the  midnight  mass  on  Christ-  three  days  and  nights  in  each  home- 
mas  Eve,  when  it  is  to  be  kindled  by  stead  is  almost  certainly  a  survival  from 
the  head  of  the  family,  after  receiving  the  adoration  once  offered  to  the  sun 
a  sprinkling  of  holy  water.  It  is  on  at  the  winter  solstice.  Three  centuries 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Christmas  after  the  Christian  era  sun  worship  was 
log,  says  Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  in  his  still  maintained  in  Brittany  ;  and  in 
“  Croyances  et  Legendes  du  Centre  de  Normandy,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
la  France,”  that  cakes,  fruit  and  other  years  ago,  the  household  fire  was  ex¬ 
gifts  are  arranged  for  the  children  of  tinguished  on  December  24,  and  the 
the  house,  who  have  been  sent  off  to  Christmas  log  was  ignited  by  the  aid  of 
bed  with  the  promise  that  bon-homme  a  flame  procured  from  the  lamp  burn- 
Nau — ourFather Christmas— or ingin  the  neighboring  church.  This 
Naulet,  the  Christmas  child,  who  fig-  fact  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the 
ures  in  German  legend  as  the  Christ-  probable  transference  of  respect  and 
Kind,  will  bring  them  a  present  while  reverence  from  the  sacred  fire  of  apure- 
they  sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ly  heathen  creed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
same  authority  tells  us,  the  smaller  lights  of  Catholicism.  When  the  pagan 
branches  of  the  juniper  are  used  as  an  rites  for  procuring  unsullied  fire  were 
arbre  de  Nau,  or  Christmas-tree,  being  forbidden,  or  fell  into  desuetude,  the 
placed  near  the  hearth  and  hung  with  ideas  to  which  they  owed  their  origin 
gifts.  This  arbre  de  Nau  is  evidently  and  development,  instead  of  perishing, 
not  unlike  the  native  English  Christ-  continued  to  exist  more  or  less  perfect- 
mas-bough,  which  consists  of  a  bunch  ly,  by  attaching  themselves  to  usages 
of  evergreens,  bound  on  a  frame  of  and  ceremonies  having  no  direct  asso- 
hoops,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  ciation  with  them, 
of  the  kitchen,  or  family  sitting-room.  In  the  inclement  regions  of  the  far 
after  being  adorned  with  nuts,  apples.  North,  where  the  severities  of  the  win- 
the  carefully  blown  shells  of  the  eggs  ter,  combined  with  the  isolation  of 
used  in  the  Christmas  pudding,  and  their  inhabitants,  tended  to  keep  alive 
various  presents  and  ornaments.  The  the  old  veneration  of  the  sun,  it  was 
remains  of  the  Christmas  log  in  the  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  Christ- 
province  of  Berry,  as  was  formerly  the  mas  took  the  place  of  the  heathen 
case  in  many  English  counties,  are  pre-  feast ;  and  even  now  traces  of  the  di- 
served  from  one  year  to  another.  Being  vine  honor  once  paid  to  the  sovereign 
placed  under  the  bed  of  the  master  of  light  of  the  firmament  are  to  be  discov- 
tho  house,  a  fragment  of  the  wood  is  ered  in  every  country  of  Europe.  In 
always  ready  to  hand  should  a  thunder-  Germany,  for  instance,  the  peasants  of 
storm  gather,  when  a  piece  of  it  thrown  Chemnitz  believed  not  many  years  ago, 
into  the  fire  ought  to  guard  the  family  and  probably  believe  to  the  present  day, 
and  its  possessions  against  damage  by  that  if  women  dance  in  the  sunlight  at 
lightning.  Candlemas,  their  flax  will  thrive  that 

Similarly,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  year  ;  while  in  England,  Lincolnshire 
the  Yule  log  is  placed  on  the  hearth  on  superstition  teaches  that  when  the  sun 
Christmas  Eve,  and  if  possible  kept  shines  through  the  branches  of  the 
burning  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  apple-trees  on  Christmas  Day  there  will 
a  piece  of  it  is  laid  aside  for  the  pur-  be  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  the  ensuing 
pose  of  lighting  the  next  year’s  log,  season  ;  and  that  if  a  miller  means  to 
and  of  guarding  the  household  from  thrive,  he  must  set  his  mill-stones  ”  to 
harm.  Pieces  of  fir-wood  charred,  but  turn  with  the  sun,”  for  to  move  sun- 
not  quite  burned  out  in  the  Christmas  ways  is  a  lucky  motion,  and  is  recog- 
fire,  are  also  placed  under  the  family  nized  as  such  not  only  in  the  British 
bed  in  some  German  villages  to  avert  Islands,  but  throughout  Europe  and 
the  dreaded  lightning  stroke,  which  ap-  Asia,  if  not  leyoud  their  limits, 
pears  in  this  relation  to  be  the  type  of  Closely  connected  with  the  adoration 
tire  in  its  evil  aspect,  in  contradistinc-  of  the  great  light  of  heaven,  and  of  thq 
tion  from  the  solar  orb,  the  represen-  fire  of  the  hearth  as  representing  his 
tative  of  beneficent  light  and  warmth,  power  on  earth,  is  the  generally  preva- 
The  custom  of  burning  a  Yule  log  for  lent  practice  of  making  cakes  at  Christ- 
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mas.  Among  the  peasants  of  Berry, 
according  to  Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  it  is  a 
custom  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  to  give  cornaboeux,  that  is 
bullocks^  horns,  which  are  crescent¬ 
shaped  cakes,  to  the  poor  at  Yuletide, 
in  addition  to  the  generous  alms  always 
bestowed  on  them  at  that  season. 
Whether  the  shape  given  to  these  cakes 
bears  reference  to  the  ox  which  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  Nativity  cannot 
-be  decided  with  certainty,  but  it  has 
been  imagined  that  these  offerings, 
formed  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  and 
baked  on  the  family  hearth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  needy,  are  pre  Christian 
in  origin,  being  primarily  sacrifices  to 
the  power  ruling  over  cattle  and  crops, 
prepared  with  the  intention  of  securing 
the  welfare  of  the  animals  and  the  corn 
land.  However  this  may  be,  an  un¬ 
doubted  connection  has  existed  from 
remote  antiquity  between  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  crescent-formed  cakes  resem¬ 
bling  a  pair  of  horns,  or  cakes  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  figure  of  a  bull,  ox,  or 
cow,  and  the  devotion  shown  to  the 
celestial  bodies. 

On  certain  farms  in  central  France 
another  kind  of  loaf  or  cake  is  made  on 
Christmas  Eve,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
naboeux,  and  to  this  g&teau  astonishing 
medicinal  virtues  are  attributed.  Like 
the  Good  Friday  bread  of  English  folk¬ 
lore,  which  never  goes  mouldy,  and  is 
capable  of  counteracting  serious  dis¬ 
ease,  it  will  keep  uncorrupted  during 
the  year,  and  if  any  one  should  fall  ill, 
or  an  animal  should  sicken,  a  fragment 
taken  from  it  and  given  to  the  sufferer 
is  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  cure. 

Such  Christmas  cakes,  endowed  with 
,  remedial  virtues,  are  known  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  even  so.  far  away 
as  Sweden  there  is  a  Yule  cake  which 
is  supposed  to  possess  similar  virtues. 
In  some  of  the  towns  of  Berry  the 
bakers  make  \\ii\Q  gaieties  at  Christmas 
in  the  shape  of  an  infant  Jesus,  which 
are  known  as  naulets,  the  popular  name 
of  the  Christmas  Child.  Many  of  the 
French  provinces  have  their  naulets, 
pains  de  Noel,  or  other  Christmas 
cakes,  some  of  them  being  oblong  in 
form,  and  framing  an  infant  in  sugar, 
while  others  are  shaped  like  a  lozenge, 
and  others,  again,  resemble  men,  wom¬ 


en,  mounted  riders,  oxen,  horses,  or 
asses. 

Similar  cakes  at  the  same  season  are 
also  found  in  other  countries.  In  Fin¬ 
land  they  are  often  formed  like  some 
implement  of  agriculture.  In  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  the  favorite 
shape  is  that  of  a  pig,  probably  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  Gullinbursti  (Gold  Bristle),  the 
boar  which,  in  Scandinavian  mythol¬ 
ogy,  drew  the  chariot  of  Frey,  who  was 
the  ruler  of  the  year,  controller  of  the 
sunshine  and  rain,  giver  of  harvest,  and 
lord  of  light.  It  was  customary  at  the 
mid-winter  feast  to  make  vows  to  some 
of  the  gods,  especially  to  Frey.  On 
Yule  Eve  a  boar  consecrated  to  him, 
which  is  believed  to  have  represented 
the  grain-spirit  of  Scandinavian  myth¬ 
ology,  was  sacrificed,  after  being  led  in 
procession,  while  men  laid  their  hands' 
on  it  and  plighted  solemn  engagements. 
To  the  present  day  ideas  apparently 
connected  with  this  sacrificial  animal, 
and  with  his  prototype  Gullinbursti, 
whose  brilliant  bristles,  which  were 

Yellow  like  ripe  corn, 

could  illumine  the  thickest  darkness, 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  familiar  practices 
of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The'  boar’s 
head  is  even  now  a  Yuletide  dish,  to  be 
treated  with  pomp  and  ceremonial,  and 
the  Danish  peasant  still  shows  his  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  traditions  inherited  from 
his  forefathers  by  habitually  eating 
roast  pork  at  Christmas ;  while  in 
many  English  counties,  notably  in 
those  formerly  overrun  and  colonized 
by  the  Vikings,  one  of  the  swine  fat¬ 
tened  for  killing  in  the  winter  is,  by 
preference,  slaughtered  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  great  holiday. 

The  Scandinavian  Christmas  cake, 
or  loaf,  is  therefore  no  common  loaf. 
Often  it  is  specially  baked  from  flour 
ground  from  corn  of  the  last  sheaf  har¬ 
vested,  and  is  kept  on  the  table  through¬ 
out  the  days  of  Yule. 

Frequently  it  is  preserved  till  sow¬ 
ing-time  in  spring,  when  part  of  it  is 
given  to  the  plou^man  and  his  horses 
to  secure  a  good  harvest.  This  motive 
seems  also  to  underlie  the  vanishing 
English  custom  of  providing  hopper- 
cakes,  served  up  on  a  white  cloth  in  the 
empty  hopper,  for  the  workpeople  on  a 
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farm  after  the  last  seed  corn  has  been 
given  to  the  ground.  And  a  similar 
idea  appears  to  explain  one  of  the  rural 
practices  till  lately  observed  across  the 
Irish  Channel.  In  county  Leitrim, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  “  one  of  the  qual¬ 
ity,”  used  to  make  an  Easter  Monday 
cake  to  be  given  to  the  people.  A 
churn-dash  having  been  set  up  in  a 
field,  the  cake  was  placed  upon  it  and 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  After  this 
form  had  been  gone  through,  all  the 
company  assembled  on  the  occasion 
danced  till  they  were  tired,  and  in  the 
end,  certain  further  ceremonies  being 
accomplished,  the  cake  was  divided 
among  the  persons  present. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  at 
Christmas,  the  thin  biscuit-like  cakes 
in  vogue  may  possibly  have  the  imprint 
of  a  boar  on  them,  but  they  are  of  no 
settled  pattern.  It  is  usual  to  stamp 
them  out  with  small  wooden  blocks, 
resembling  butter  stamps,  into  models 
of  various  animals,  flowers,  national 
emblems,  well-known  statesmen,  and 
popular  notabilities.  Some  few  of 
them  represent  religious  subjects,  such 
as  the  Crucifixion,  the  head  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  or  one  of  the  apostles  ;  so  that 
the  effigies  of  the  sacred  characters  of 
the  New  Testament  may  be  seen  heaped 
pell-mell  together  on  the  same  dish 
with  Bismarcks,  Moltkes,  and  lesser 
celebrities  of  the  Vaterland,  all  of 
them  manufactured  of  flour,  sugar,  and 
lemon-juice,  or  other  sim[»le  ingredi¬ 
ents.  A  stamp  not  unlike  those  which 
are  employed  for  printing  these  cakes, 
but  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  was 
used  in  Yorkshire  in  the  last  century 
for  cutting  out  funeral  biscuits. 

Cakes  were  also  anciently  made  by 
the  native  races  of  America  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  religious  festivals.  In  Peru, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
Reville  ffientions  in  his  ”  Lectures  on 
the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,” 
the  first  of  the  four  great  official  festi¬ 
vals  in  the  year,  which  coincided  with 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  fell  in  June 
at  the  winter  solstice.  At  this  feast  a 
sacred  beverage  was  offered  to  the  sun, 
and  partaken  of  by  the  Inca  and  his 
suite.  Subsequently  a  black  llama  was 
sacrificed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
new  fire  was  kindled  by  means  of  a 
concave  mirror,  and  a  number  of  lamas 
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were  slaughtered,  the  flesh  of  which 
was  given  to  the  people,  to  be  eaten 
with  sacred  cakes  prepared  by  the  vir¬ 
gins  of  the  sun. 

Although  Christmas  is  a  time  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  rejoicing,  it  is  also  a 
season  of  great  spiritual  danger.  In 
Portugal  it  is  on  June  23,  the  Eve  of 
St.  John,  that  all  powers  of  darkness 
are  released  from  the  restraint  that 
holds  them  more  or  less  in  bondage 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  (Crawfurd, 
“Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal,” 
1890,  76),  but  according  to  the  invinci¬ 
ble  conviction  of  the  French  peasant, 
the  night  between  December  24  and  25 
is  a  period  when  the  entire  host  of  un¬ 
canny  creatures  subject  to  the  Prince 
of  Evil  are  abroad  in  most  malignant 
activity. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  theory  that  on 
this  night  all  frailty  and  wickedness, 
with  all  punishment  for  sin,  are  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  whole  creation,  down  to 
the  furthest  depths  of  hell,  during 
“  the  truce  of  God,”  which  reigns  in 
the  entire  universe,  while  the  epistle  is 
being  read  in  church.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  on  la  nuit  de  Noel  that  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  mankind,  brooding  over  the 
destruction  of  his  schemes  against  the 
human  race,  tries  every  means  in  his 
power  to  bring  temptation  and  ruin  on 
true  believers.  It  is  then  he  scatters 
magic  money  on  the  paths  and  cross¬ 
roads  where  the  pious,  on  their  way  to 
church,  must  catch  sight  of  the  allur¬ 
ing  treasure  ;  then  that  he  sends  out 
his  emissaries,  the  wizards  and  witches, 
to  the  congenial  employment  of  roam¬ 
ing  round  farmsteads,  and  lurking 
about  the  doors  of  the  sheds  in  which 
the  domestic  animals  are  confined. 
For  this  reason  at  dusk  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  doors  of  the  stables,  and  sheep- 
pens,  and,  above  all,  of  the  cattle- by  res, 
are  carefully  fastened,  and  every  wom¬ 
an  is  forbidden  to  enter  them,  for  fear 
that  through  her  the  fiend,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  precautions,  should  gain 
access  into  the  outhouses. 

During  the  festival  the  oxen  and  asses 
on  each  farm  have  great  attention  paid 
to  them,  this  ma^  of  consideration 
being  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  memory 
of  the  ox  and  ass  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  present  at  the  Saviour’s 
birth.  Hence,  also,  it  is  said  that  the 
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Follet,  who  is  a  mischievous  sprite  with 
decided  similarities  to  Shakespeare’s 
Puck,  never  honors  these  animals  with 
the  attentions  he  sometimes  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  lavish  on  horses.  In¬ 
deed,  the  cross  on  the  back  of  the  ass, 
popularly  supposed  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  to  commemorate  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  is  held  to  have  the  power  of 
keeping  the  little  luiin  at  a  distance 
from  any  shed  in  which  the  animal 
may  be  ;  just  as  in  English,  German, 
ana  Scandinavian  folk-lore,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  goat,  a  creature  that  was  once 
intimately  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Thor,  the  enemy  of  all  trolls  and 
workers  of  evil  spells,  prevents  wizards 
and  witches  from  molesting  stable  and 
fold. 

The  draught-bullocks  and  cows  of 
the  province  of  Berry  take  part  with 
their  owner’s  family  in  the  fast  on 
Christmas  Eve  ;  and,  like  their  human 
associates,  they  are  encouraged  to  feast 
to  their  full  satisfaction  on  the  best 
food  obtainable  after  the  service  at 
church  is  over.  This  custom  is  still 
remembered,  if  not  always  observed,  in 
nearly  every  country  of  Christendom. 
The  picturesque  theory  that  cattle  re¬ 
ceive  the  gift  of  speech  on  Christmas 
Eve,  or,  at  least,  some  modified  remem¬ 
brance  of  this  idea,  survives  in  many 
districts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  According  to  Berkshire  belief, 
when  the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  rosemary  blooms,  and  all  the 
oxen  stand  up  and  low”  (“  Folk-lore,” 
V.  337),  and  a  French  legend  teaches 
that  all  animals  had  the  power  of  articu¬ 
late  language  till  the  serpent  sinned  by 
tempting  Eve  ;  since  which  time  it  is 
only  on  the  most  holy  of  nights  that 
the  edict  compelling  them  to  dumbness 
is  suspended,  but  on  that  night  they 
have  the  use  of  words. 

In  Berry,  at  a  certain  moment  dur¬ 
ing  the  midnight  mass,  every  animal  in 
the  parish  is  supposed  to  kneel  before 
its  manger  in  silent  prayer,  and  after 
this  mute  adoration,  if  there  happen  to 
be  two  bullocks  which  are  brothers  in 
the  stiable  together,  they  will  begin  to 
converse.  Among  the  Icelanders  it  is 
at  St.  John’s  Tide,  the  summer  solstice, 
dumb  beasts  thus  address  each  other, 
and  according  to  an  old  superstition  in 
Lincolnshire,  they  are  endowed  with 
Naw  Saaxaa.— Voi..  LXIII.,  No.  2. 
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words  not  only  at  Christmas,  but  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Mark,  an  ecclesiastical 
holy  day  connected  with  all  kinds  of 
eerie  superstitions,  resembling  those  of 
Hallow  E’en,  which  appears  to  occupy 
the  place  of  some  polytheistic  spring 
festival,  and  to  be  the  English  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  German  Walpurgisnacht. 

In  central  France,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Republic,  it  is  related  that 
on  a  certain  Christmastide  a  bullock- 
driver  who  happened  to  be  with  his 
beasts  at  the  solemn  moment  when  the 
ower  of  speech  came  on  them,  over- 
eard  one  demand  of  the  other  ;  “  What 
shall  we  do  to-morrow?”  to  which 
question  he  received  answer  that  they 
should  carry  their  master  to  the  grave. 
The  lad,  terrified  by  this  declaration, 
and  warned  by  one  of  the  animals  to 
bid  his  employer  prepare  for  death, 
hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  pre¬ 
diction.  The  farmer,  however,  being 
a  man  of  indifferent  mbrals  and  in- 
dredulous  mind,  scoffed  at  (he  message, 
and,  leaping  up  from  among  the  boon 
companions,  with  whom  he  was  carous¬ 
ing  under  the  pretence  of  honoring  the 
sacred  season,  seized  an  iron  fork,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house  with  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  he  would  pay  the  brute 
out  for  his  prophecy.  Scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  middle  of  the  court  lying 
between  his  dwelling  and  the  stables, 
continues  the  tradition,  than  he  was  ob¬ 
served  to  reel  and  fall,  and  when  his 
convives  lifted  him  up  it  was  a  corpse 
they  raised  from  the  ground.  Since 
this  disastrous  event,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  far  off  long 
ago,  no  one  has  been  anxious  to  over¬ 
hear  the  vaticinations  uttered  by  the 
cattle  on  the  night  of  Christmas. 

A  German  version  of  the  story  tells 
the  tale  differently,  but  with  an  equal¬ 
ly  unhappy  conclusion.  The  owner  of 
a  farm  was  foolhardy  enough  to  hide 
near  the  stalls  of  his  oxen  to  spy  upon 
them,  with  the  result  that  he  heard 
them  conversing  of  his  own  approaching 
death.  The  shock  received  from'  their 
words  was  so  complete  that  he  brought 
about  the  fulfilment  of  their  declara¬ 
tion  by  expiring  of  fright  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  as  was  naturally  to  be  anticipat¬ 
ed,  for  who  can  expect  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  but  evil  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ? 
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The  Voigtlanders  say  :  “  If  any  one 
listens  in  the  stable  on  New  Year’s  Eye 
he  may  hear  the  cattle  talking  togeth¬ 
er;”  but  these  prophets  of  future 
events  never  speak  of  happiness,  only 
of  the  misfortunes  to  occur  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

In  Neudorf,  near  Sharsburg,  also,  it 
is  on  New  Year’s  Eve  at  midnight  the 
animals  address  each  other  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  to  which  no  one  must  listen,  as 
those  who  overhear  it  are  marked  for 
speedy  death. 

The  teaching  contained  in  this  wide¬ 
spread  superstition  is  evidently  that  no 
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advantage  follows  an  attempt  to  ac¬ 
quire  forbidden  knowledge.  The  se¬ 
crets  of  inevitable  necessity  are  not  to 
be  surprised  by  stealth  without  retribu¬ 
tion  following.  ‘‘  Adoomed man’s  ice- 
hole  is  never  frozen,”  as  the  proverb 
of  the  fatalistic  Northmen  says,  but 
what  does  it  profit  to  meet  sorrow  half 
way?  The  wisdom  of  the  H4va-m41 
is  the  wisdom  of  all  folk-lore.  ”  Let 
not  a  man  be  overwise,  neither  let  him 
be  more  curious  than  he  ought.  Let 
him  not  seek  to  know  his  destiny  if  he 
would  sleep  secure  and  quiet.” — Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 


ARMENIA:  AN  APPEAL. 

BY  E.  J.  DILLON. 


The  time  has  come  for  every  reason¬ 
ing  inhabitant  of  these  islauds  deliber¬ 
ately  to  accept  or  repudiate  his  share 
of  the  joint  indirect  responsibility  of 
the  British  nation  for  a  series  of  the 
hugest  and  foulest  crimes  that  have 
ever  stained  the  pages  of  human  his¬ 
tory.  The  Armenian  people  in  Ana¬ 
tolia  are  being  exterminated,  root  and 
branch,  by  Turks  and  Kurds— system¬ 
atically  and  painfully  exterminated  bv 
such  abominable  methods  and  with 
such  fiendish  accompaniments  as  may 
well  cause  the  most  sluggish  blood  to 
boil  and  seethe  with  shame  and  indig¬ 
nation. 

For  the  Armenians  are  not  lawless 
barbarians  or  brigands  ;  nor  are  the 
Turks  and  Kurds  the  accredited  torch- 
bearers  of  civilization.  But  even  if  the 
rdles  of  the  actors  in  this  hideous  drama 
were  thus  distributed,  an  excuse  might 
at  most  be  found  for  severity,  but  no 
pretext  could  be  discovered  for  the 
slow  torture  and  gradual  vivisection 
employed  by  fanatic  Mohammedans  to 
end  the  lives  of  their  Christian  neigh¬ 
bors.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  expedient 
that  Armenians  should  be  exterminat¬ 
ed,  why  chop  them  up  piecemeal,  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  this  protracted  proc¬ 
ess,  banter  the  agonized  victims  who 
are  wildly  calling  upon  God  and  man 
to  put  them  out  of  pain  ?  Why  must 
an  honest,  hard-working  man  be  torn 
from  his  bed  or  his  fireside,  forced  to 


witness  the  violation  of  his  daughter 
by  a  band  of  all-pitiless  demons,  un¬ 
able  to  rescue  or  help  her,  and  then, 
his  own  turn  come,  have  his  hand  cut 
off  and  stuffed  into  his  mouth,  while  a 
short  sermon  is  being  preached  to  him 
on  the  text,  ‘‘  If  your  God  be  God,  why 
does  He  not  succor  you  ?”  at  the  per¬ 
oration  of  which  the  other  hand  is 
hacked  off,  and,  amid  boisterous  shouts 
of  jubilation,  his  cars  are  torn  from 
his  head  and  his  feet  severed  with  a 
hatchet,  while  the  piercing  screams, 
the  piteous  prayers,  the  hideous  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  agonizing  victim  intoxi¬ 
cate  with  physico-spiritual  ecstasies  the 
souls  of  the  frantic  Tanatics  around  ? 
And  why,  when  the  last  and  merciful 
stroke  of  death  is  being  dealt,  must  ob¬ 
scene  jokes  and  unutterable  blasphe¬ 
mies  sear  the  victim’s  soul  and  prolong 
his  hell  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  time, 
to  the  very  threshold  of  eternity? 
Surely,  roasting  alive,  flaying,  disem¬ 
bowelling,  impaling,  and  all  that  elabo¬ 
rate  and  ingenious  aggravation  of  sav¬ 
age  pain  on  which  the  souls  of  these 
human  fiends  seem  to  feast  and  flour¬ 
ish,  have  nothing  that  can  excuse  them 
in  the  eyes  of  Christians,  however 
deeply  absorbed  in  politics. 

But  it  is  the  Turks  and  Kurds  who, 
at  their  best,  are  stagnant,  sluggish, 
and  utterly  averse  from  progress  ;  and 
at  their  worst  are — the  beings  who  con¬ 
ceive,  perpetrate,  and  glory  in  the  hor- 
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rors  just  enumerated  and  in  others  that 
must  bo  nameless.  The  Armenians, 
on  the  contrary,  constitute  the  sole 
civilizing — nay,  with  all  their  many 
faults,  the  sole  humanizing — element 
in  Anatolia  ;  peaceful  to  the  degree  of 
self-sacrifice,  law  abiding  to  their  own 
undoing,  and  industrious  and  hopeful 
under  conditions  which  would  appal  the 
majority  of  mankind.  At  their  best, 
they  are  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  and 
martyrs  are  moulded.  Christiana,  be¬ 
lieving,  as  we  believe,  that  God  reveal¬ 
ed  Himself  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ, 
they  have  held  fast  to  the  teachings  of 
our  common  Master  in  spite  of  dis¬ 
grace  and  misery,  in  the  face  of  fire 
and  sword,  in  the  agonies  of  torture 
and  death.  From  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  hero  V^artan 
and  his  dauntless  companions  died  de¬ 
fending  their  faith  against  the  Persian 
Mazdeans,*  scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed 
in  which  Armenian  men  and  women 
have  not  unhesitatingly  and  unosten¬ 
tatiously  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
religious  belief.  The  murdered  of  Sas¬ 
soon,  of  Van,  of  Erzeroum  were  also 
Christian  martyrs  ;  and  any  or  all  of 
those  whose  eyes  were  lately  gouged 
out,  whose  limbs  were  wrenched  asun¬ 
der,  and  whose  quivering  flesh  was  torn 
from  their  bodies,  might  have  obtained 
life  and  comparative  prosperity  by 
merely  pronouncing  the  formula  of 
Islam  and  abjuring  Christ.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  they  commended  their 
souls  to  their  Creator,  delivered  up 
their  bodies  to  the  tormentors,  endured 
indescribable  agonies,  and  died,  like 
Christian  martyrs,  defying  Heaven 
itself,  so  to  say,  by  their  boundless 
trust  in  God. 

Identity  of  ideals,  aspirations,  and 
religious  faith  give  this  unfortunate 
but  heroic  people  strong  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  people,  whose 
ancestors,  whatever  their  religious 
creed,  never  hesitated  to  die  for  it,  and 

*  Yezdiged  II. ,  King  of  Persia,  insisted  on 
the  apdstasy  of  the  Armenian  people,  whom 
he  commanded  to  embrace  the  garbled  doc¬ 
trines  of  Zoroaster.  Vartan,  the  chieftain  of 
the  race,  gathered  287  members  of  the  royal 
family  aruand  him,  and  with  a  following  of 
749  others,  manfully  died  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  after  a  bloody  combat  with  the  Persian 
troops,  on  J  one  2,  450. 


when  the  breath  of  God  swept  over 
them,  breasted  the  hurricane  of  perse¬ 
cution. 

But  what  special  claims  to  our  sym¬ 
pathy  are  needed  by  men  and  women 
whom  we  see  treated  by  their  masters 
as  the  damned  were  said  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  devils  in  the  deepest  of 
hell’s  abysses?  Our  written  laws  con¬ 
demn  cruelty  to  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cat ; 
our  innate  sense  of  justice  moves  us  to 
punish  the  man  who  should  wantonly 
torture  a  rat,  say,  by  roasting  it  alive. 
And  shall  it  be  asserted  that  our  in¬ 
stincts  of  justice,  humanity,  mercy 
need  to  be  reinforced  by  extrinsic  con¬ 
siderations  before  we  consent  to  stretch 
out  a  helping  hand,  not  to  a  brute  or 
to  a  single  individual,  but  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  honest,  industrious  Chris¬ 
tian  men,  pure,  virtuous  women,  and 
innocent  little  children  to  save  them 
from  protracted  tortures,  compared 
with  some  of  which  roasting  alive  is  a 
swift  and  merciful  death  ?  Yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  we  have  not  alle¬ 
viated  the  sufferings  of  these  woe  strick¬ 
en  people  by  a  single  pang,  and  that 
the  succor  which  no  one  of  us,  indi¬ 
vidually,  would  dream  of  withholding 
from  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  nay,  a  bit¬ 
ter  enemy  were  he  in  such  straits,  we 
all,  as  a  nation,  deny  to  our  Christian 
brethren  who  are  being  bludgeoned, 
sawn  in  twain,  buraed  or  thr..8t  faint¬ 
ing  into  a  gory  grave. 

Why  is  it  that  our  compassion  for 
these,  our  fellow-men,  has  not  yet  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  effective  help  r  For 
reasons  of  “  higher  politics  because, 
forsooth,  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  in 
whose  soulless  bodies  the  Gadarene 
legion  of  unclean  spirits  would  seem  to 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  Christian  civilization — for 
the  time  being  ;  and  because  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  soldiers,  the  deadly  rifles  and 
the  destructive  warships  which  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  most  costly  possessions  of 
contemporary  Europe  cannot  be  spared 
in  such  a  cause — they  are  wanted  by 
the  Christian  nations  to  mow  each 
other  down  with.  In  a  word,  the  civ¬ 
ilization  built  up  on  Christ’s  Gospel 
cannot  stand,  or  at  least  cannot  thrive, 
without  the  support  of  Kurdish  cruelty 
and  Turkish  thuggery  !  It  may  be 
asked,  on  what  grounds  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain  ought  to  show  themselves 
more  ready  to  pity,  and  more  eager  to 
succor,  the  Armenians  than  our  Con¬ 
tinental  neighbors.  The  question  dif¬ 
fers  little  in  spirit  from  that  which  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  asked  themselves 
as  they  passed  the  helpless  man  men¬ 
tioned  by  Jesus,  who,  on  his  way  to 
Jericho,  had  fallen  among  thieves,  and 
was  left  lying  half  dead.  But  in  the 
present  case  an  answer  is  forthcoming, 
an  answer  which  is  calculated  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  most  callous  among  us,  and 
transform  us  into  Good  Samaritans. 
Briefly,  it  is  this  :  because  we  are  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  their  sufferings  ; 
because  they  are  the  innocent  victims 
of  our  selfish  pursuit  of  political  inter¬ 
ests — which  have  none  the  less  eluded 
our  grasp,  and  left  us  empty-handed, 
and  face  to  face  with  the  calamitous 
•results  of  our  egotism. 

In  the  first  place,  we  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and 
to  allow  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  to  owe  the  boon  of  humane 
treatment  to  Russia’s  policy  or  gener¬ 
osity.  We  insisted  on  delivering  them 
back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  their 
rabid  enemies,  undertaking,  however, 
to  undo  their  fetters  later  on.  But 
the  “  later  on”  never  came.  Oppres¬ 
sion,  persecution,  incredible  manifes¬ 
tations  of  savagery,  characterized  the 
dealings  of  the  Turks  with  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  we  closed  our  eyes  and  shut 
our  ears  until  the  Porte,  encouraged 
by  our  connivance,  organized  the  whole¬ 
sale  massacres  of  Sassoon.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  interfered,  striking 
out  a  line  of  action  which  we  knew 
must  prove  disastrous  if  not  completely 
successful,  and  without  first  assuring 
ourselves  that  we  could  and  would 
work  it  'out  to  a  favorable  issue.  And 
the  result  was  what  was  feared  from 
the  first.  We  acted  as  a  surgeon  might 
who,  about  to  perform  a  dangerous 
operation,  should  lay  the  patient  on 
the  table,  probe  the  wound,  cut  the 
flesh,  and  just  when  the  last  and  de¬ 
cisive  manipulation  was  needed  to  save 
the  life  of  the  sufferer,  should  turn 
away,  and  leave  him  to  bleed  to  death. 

These  are  reasons  why  we,  and  'we 
nioie  than  any  other  people,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  misery  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians. 


The  condition  of  Armenian  Chris¬ 
tians  when  we  first  interfered  (1878) 
was,  from  a  humane  point  of  view,  de¬ 
plorable.  Laws  existed  only  on  paper. 
Mohammedan  crimes  were  punishable 
only  in  theory.  Life  and  property  de¬ 
coded  for  security  solely  on  the  neigh- 
orly  feeling  which  custom  and  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  had  gradually  fos¬ 
tered  between  Moslems  and  Christians, 
and  which  greed  or  fanaticism  might 
at  anjf  moment  suddenly  uproot.  Rus¬ 
sia  was  willing  to  substitute  law  and 
order  for  crime  and  chaos,  and  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  Christians  the  treatment  due 
to  human  beings.  But  we  then  denied 
her  right  to  do  this,  as  she  refuses  to 
admit  our  claim  to  undertake  it  single- 
handed.  Our  interference  was  inspired 
by  purely  political  calculations,  unre¬ 
deemed  by  considerations  of  humanity. 
About  this  there  is  now  no  doubt,  nor 
was  there  then  any  disguise.  Our  po¬ 
litical  interests  needed,  or  our  Govern¬ 
ment  fancied  they  needed,  the  prop¬ 
ping  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  when 
the  Turkish  Empire  had  already  be¬ 
come  the  embodiment  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  And  to  these  fancied  in¬ 
terests  were  sacrificed  the  property,  the 
honor,  the  lives  of  the  Armenian  peo¬ 
ple.  But  not  to  appear  less  generous 
or  humane  than  our  northern  rival,  we 
solemnly  and  emphatically  promised 
to  compel  the  Porte  to  deal  fairly  with 
its  Christian  subjects,  and  we  under¬ 
took  to  see  that  such  reforms  were  in¬ 
troduced  as  would  enable  Armenians 
to  work  without  fear  of  legalized  rob¬ 
bery  or  lawless  brigandage,  to  marry 
without  the  certitude  of  having  their 
wives  dishonored  and  their  daughters 
violated,  and  to  worship  God  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers  without  being 
liable  to  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death.  We  said  in  effect :  “  Though 
our  political  interests  may  clash  with 
those  of  Russia,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  subversive  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  human  justice  and 
the  immutable  law  of  God.  Therefore 
we  declare  that  we  are  actuated  by  the 
will  and  possessed  of  the  power  to  in¬ 
duce  or  compel  the  Porte  to  grant  such 
political  and  administrative  reforms  as 
are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  its 
Armenian  subjects.” 

This  promise,  and  the  events  that 
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rendered  it  necessary,  constitute  the 
main  claim  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
Turkey  to  English  sympathy  and  as¬ 
sistance. 

Yet  we  neter  took  any  efficacious 
step  to  fulfil  that  solemn  promise.  We 
never  said  or  did  anything  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  assuage  the  sufferings 
which  owed  their  continued  existence 
to  our  egotism.  Nay,  more  ;  we  al¬ 
lowed  things  to  drift  from  bad  to  worse, 
mismanagement  to  develop  into  malig¬ 
nity,  oppression  to  merge  in  extermi¬ 
nation,  and  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years  we  deliberately  shut  our  eyes  and 
closed  our  ears  to  the  ghastly  sights 
and  lugubrious  sounds  that  accompa¬ 
nied  the  horrors  of  Turkish  misrule  in 
Armenia.  Our  consuls  forwarded  ex¬ 
haustive  reports,  the  Press  published 
heartrending  details,  Armenian  eccle¬ 
siastics  presented  piteous  appeals — all 
of  them  describing  deeds  more  grue¬ 
some  and  nefarious  than  those  which 
in  patriarchal  days  brought  down  fire 
from  heaven  upon  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah.  But  we  “  pigeon-holed”  the  con¬ 
sular  reports,  pooh-poohed  the  particu¬ 
lars  published  by  the  Press,  or  charac¬ 
terized  them  as  a  tissue  of  gross  exag¬ 
gerations,  and  ignored  the  petition  of 
the  priests. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  this  breach  of  faith  was  a  mere 
‘‘  political  peccadillo.”  It  is  often  im¬ 
plicitly  assumed,  and  sometimes  flip¬ 
pantly  affirmed,  that  politics  postulate 
a  code  of  morals  different  from  that  of 
private  life.  Even  if  this  strange  the¬ 
ory  were  true,  it  would  furnish  no  jus¬ 
tification,  no  excuse,  no  pretext  for 
this  indefensible  conduct  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  toward  a  pour  and  downtrodden 
people.  For  the  guiles  and  wiles,  the 
subterfuges  and  stratagems  which  com¬ 
monly  characterize  the  diplomatic  deal¬ 
ing  of  independent  peoples  and  States 
are  usually  confined,  even  in  their  fur¬ 
thest  consequences,  by  the  narrow  lim¬ 
its  of  the  political  sphere.  They  leave 
the  real  weal  and  woe  of  individuals 
prigjtically  untouched.  National  pres¬ 
tige,  commercial  advantages,  or,  at 
roost,  a  strip  of  territory,  is  all  that  is 
at  stake.  But  our  unfortunate  action 
and  inaction  made  themselves  immedi¬ 
ately  and  fatally  felt  in  the  very  homes 
and  at  the  firesides  of  hund^reds  of 


thousands  of  Christian  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  driving  them  into  exile,  shutting 
them  up  in  noisome  prisons,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  every  conceivable  spe¬ 
cies  of  indignity,  outrage,  and  death. 
We  pressed  a  knob,  as  it  were,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  thereby  opened  hell’s  portals 
in  Asia  Minor,  letting  loose  legions  of 
fiends  in  human  shape,  who  set  about 
torturing  and  exterminating  the  Chris¬ 
tians  there.  And,  lest  it  should  be 
urged  that  our  Government  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  wide-reaching  effects  of  its 
ill-advised  action,  it  is  on  record  that 
for  seventeen  years  it  continued  to 
watch  the  harrowing  results  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  without  once  interfering  to  stop 
it,  although  at  any  moment  during 
that  long  period  of  persecution  it  could 
have  redeemed  its  promise,  and  rescued 
the  Christians  from  their  unbearable 
lot. 

If  a  detailed  description  were  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  horrors  which  our  exclusive 
attention  to  our  own  mistaken  inter¬ 
ests  let  loose  upon  Turkish  Armenians, 
there  is  not  a  man  within  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  whose  heartstrings 
would  not  be  touched  and  thrilled  b^y 
the  gruesome  stories  of  which  it  would 
be  composed. 

During  all  those  seventeen  years 
written  law,  traditional  custom,  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  human  and 
divine  justice  were  suspended  in  favor 
of  a  Mohammedan  saturnalia.  The 
Christians  by  whose  toil  and  thrift  the 
empire  was  held  together,  were  de¬ 
spoiled,  beggared,  chained,  beaten  and 
banished  or  butchered.  First  their 
movable  wealth  was  seized,  then  their 
landed  property  was  confiscated,  next 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  were 
wrested  from  them,  and  finally  honor, 
liberty,  and  life  were  taken  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  ado  as  if  these  Christian  men  and 
women  were  wasps  or  mosquitoes. 
Thousands  of  Armenians  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  governors  like  Tahsin 
Pasha  and  Bahri  Pasha,  and  tortured 
and  terrorized  till  they  delivered  up  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  support 
of  the  helpless  families,  to  ruffianly 
parasites.  Whole  villages  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  broad  daylight  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Kurdish  cavalry  without  pretext 
or  warning,  the  male  inhabitants  turn¬ 
ed  adrift  or  killed,  and  their  wives  and 
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daughters  transformed  into  instruments 
to  glut  the  foul  lusts  of  these  bestial 
murderers.  In  a  few  years  the  prov¬ 
inces  were  decimated,  Aloghkerd,  for 
instance,  being  almost  entirely  purg¬ 
ed”  of  Armenians.  Over  20,000  woe- 
stricken  wretches,  once  healthy  and 
well-to-do,  fled  to  Russia  or  to  Persia 
in  rags  and  misery,  deformed,  diseased, 
or  dying  ;  on  the  way  they  were  seized 
over  and  over  again  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Sultan,  who  deprived  them  of  the 
little  money  they  possessed,  nay,  of  the 
clothes  they  were  wearing,  outraged 
the  married  women  in  presence  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  deflowered  the  ten¬ 
der  girls  before  the  eyes  of  their  moth¬ 
ers  and  brothers,  and  then  drove  them 
over  the  frontier  to  hunger  and  die. 
Those  who  remained  for  a  time  behind 
were  no  better  off.  Kurdish  brigands 
lifted  the  last  cows  and  goats  of  the 
peasants,  carried  away  tneir  carpets 
and  their  valuables,  raped  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  dishonored  their  wives.  Turk¬ 
ish  tax  gatherers  followed  these,  glean¬ 
ing  what  the  brigands  had  left,  and, 
lest  anything  should  escape  their  ava¬ 
rice,  bound  the  men,  flogged  them  till 
their  bodies  were  a  bloody,  mangled 
mass,  cicatrized  the  wounds  with  red- 
hot  ramrods,  plucked  out  their  beards 
hair  by  hair,  tore  the  flesh  from  their 
limbs  with  pincers,  and  often,  even 
then,  dissatisfled  with  the  financial  re¬ 
sults  of  their  exertions,  bung  the  men 
whom  they  bad  thus  beggared  and  mal¬ 
treated  from  the  rafters  of  the  room  and 
kept  them  there  to  witness  with  burn¬ 
ing  shame,  impotent  rage,  and  incipi¬ 
ent  madness,  the  dishonoring  of  their 
wives  and  the  deflowering  of  their 
daughters,  some  of  whom  died  miser¬ 
ably  during  the  hellish  outrage. 

Stories  of  this  kind  in  connection 
with  Turkish  misrule  in  Armenia  have 
grown  familiar  to  English  ears  of  late, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  people  are 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  them  that 
they  have  lost  the  power  of  conveying 
correspondii^  definite  impressions  to 
the  mind.  The  more  is  the  pity.  It 
is  only  meet  that  we  should  make  some 
effort  to  realize  the  sufferings  which 
we  have  brought  down  upon  inoffen¬ 
sive  men  and  women,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  somewhat  of  the  shame,  the  ter¬ 
ror,  the  despair  that  must  take  posses- 
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sion  of  the  souls  of  Christians  whose 
lives  are  a  martyrdom  of  such  unchroni¬ 
cled  agonies,  during  which  no  ray  of 
the  life-giving  light  that  plays  about 
the  throne  of  God  ever  pierces  the  mist 
of  blood  and  tears  that  rises  between 
the  blue  of  heaven  and  the  everlasting 
gray  of  the  charnel-house  called  Ar¬ 
menia. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
statements  are  neither  rumors  nor  ex¬ 
aggerations  concerning  which  we  are 
justified  in  suspending  our  judgment. 
History  has  set  its  seal  upon  them  ; 
diplomacy  has  slowly  verified  and  re¬ 
luctantly  recogpized  them  as  estab¬ 
lished  facts,  and  religion  and  human¬ 
ity  are  now  called  upon  to  place  their 
emphatic  protest  against  them  on  rec¬ 
ord.  The  Turks,  in  their  confidential 
moods,  have  admitted  these  and  worse 
acts  of  savagery  ;  the  Kurds  glory  in 
them  at  all  times  ;  trustworthy  Euro¬ 
peans  have  witnessed  and  described 
them,  and  Armenians  groaned  over 
them  in  blank  despair.  Oflicers  and 
nobles  in  the  Sultan’s  own  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments,  like  Mostigo  the  Kurd,  bruit 
abroad  with  unpardonable  pride  the 
story  of  the  long  series  of  rapes  and 
murders  which  marked  their  official 
careers,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  notion 
of  being  punished  for  robbing  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  Armenians,  whom  the  Sublime 
Porte  desires  them  to  exterminate. 
Nay,  it  was  the  Armenians  themselves 
who  were  punished  if  they  coinplained 
when  their  own  relatives  or  friends 
were  murdered.  And  they  were  pun¬ 
ished,  either  on  the  charge  of  having 
cruelly  done  Ihrir  own  parents,  sisters, 
children  to  death,  or  else  on  suspicion 
of  having  killed  the  murderers,  who, 
however,  were  always  found  afterward 
living  and  thriving  in  the  Sultan's  em¬ 
ploy,  and  were  never  disturbed  there. 
Three  hundred  and  six  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Khnouss, 
in  a  piteous  appeal  to  the  people  of 
England,  wrote  : 

“  Year  by  year,  month  by  month,  day  by 
day,  innocent  men,  women  and  children  have 
been  shot  down,  stabbed,  or  clnbbed  to  death, 
in  their  houses  and  their  fields,  tortured  in 
strange  fiendish  ways  in  fetid  prison  cells,  or 
left  to  rot  in  exile  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Arabia.  Daring  that  long  and  horrible  trag¬ 
edy  no  voice  was  raised  for  mercy,  no  hand 
extended  to  help  us.  .  .  .  Is  European  sym- 
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pathy  destined  to  take  the  form  of  a  cross  on 
oar  graves?” 

Now  the  answer  has  been  given.  These 
ill-starred  men  might  now  know  that 
European  sympathy  has  taken  a  difiEer- 
ent  form— that  of  a  marine  guard  be¬ 
fore  the  Sultan’s  palace  to  shield  him 
and  his  from  harm  from  without  while 
they  proceed  with  their  orgies  of  blood 
and  lust  within.  These  simple  men  of 
Ehnouss  might  now  know  and  wonder 
at  this— if  they  were  still  among  the 
living  ;  but  most  of  them  have  been 
butchered  since  then,  like  the  relatives 
and  friends  whose  lot  they  lamented 
and  yet  envied. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  ex¬ 
termination,  which  has  been  carried 
out  'with  such  signal  success  during 
these  long  years  of  Turkish  vigor  and 
English  sluggishness,  all  those  Arme¬ 
nians  who  possessed  money  or  money’s 
worth  were  for  a  time  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  immunity  from  prison,  and  from 
all  that  prison  life  in  Asia  Minor  im¬ 
plies.  But,  as  soon  as  terror  and  sum¬ 
mary  confiscation  took  the  place  of 
slow  and  elaborate  extortion,  the 
loomy  dungeons  of  Erzeroum,  Erzing- 
an,  Marsovan,  Hassankaleh,  and 
Van  were  filled,  till  there  was  no  place 
to  sit  down,  and  scarcely  sufficient 
standing  room.  And  this  means  more 
than  English  people  can  realize,  or  any 
person  believe  who  has  not  actually 
witnessed  it.  It  would  have  been  a 
torture  for  Turkish  troopers  and  Kurd¬ 
ish  brigands,  but  it  was  worse  than 
death  to  the  educated  schoolmasters, 
missionaries,  priests,  and  physicians 
who  were  immured  in  these  noisome 
hotbeds  of  infection,  and  forced  to 
sleep  night  after  night  standing  on 
their  feet,  leaning  against  the  foul, 
reeking  corner  of  the  wall  which  all 
the  prisoners  were  compelled  to'aise  as 
.  .  .  The  very  worst  class^of  Tartar 
and  Kurdish  criminals  were  turned  in 
here  to  make  these  hell-chambers  more 
unbearable  to  the  Christians.  And 
the  experiment  was  everywhere  success¬ 
ful  Human  hatred  and  diabolical 
spite,  combined  with  the  most  disgust¬ 
ing  sights  and  sounds  and  stenches, 
with  their  gnawing  hunger  and  their 
putrid  food,  their  parching  thirst  and 
the  slimy  water,  fit  only  for  sewers, 
rendered  their  agony  maddening.  Yet 


these  were  not  criminals  nor  alleged 
criminals,  but  upright  Christian  men, 
who  were  never  even  accused  of  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  law.  No  man  who  has 
not  seen  these  prisons  with  his  own 
eyes, and  heard  these  prisoners  with  his 
own  ears,  can  be  expected  to  conceive, 
much  less  realize,  the  sufferings  inflict¬ 
ed  and  endured.  The  loathsome  dis¬ 
eases,  whose  terrible  ravages  were  freely 
displayed ;  the  still  more  loathsome 
vices,  which  were  continually  and 
openly  practised  ;  the  horrible  blas¬ 
phemies,  revolting  obscenities  and  rib¬ 
ald  jests  which  alternated  with  cries  of 
pain,  songs  of  vice,  and  prayers  to  the 
unseen  God,  made  these  prisons,  in 
some  respects,  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  in  others 
infinitely  worse.  In  one  corner  of  this 
foul  fever- nest  a  man  might  be  heard 
moaning  and  groaning  with  the  pain 
of  a  shattered  arm  or  Teg  ;  in  another, 
a  youth  is  convulsed  with  the  death 
spasms  of  cholera  or  poison  ;  in  the 
centre,  a  knot  of  Turks,  whose  dull 
eyes  are  fired  with  bestial  lust,  surround 
a  Christian  boy,  who  pleads  for  mercy 
with  heart-harrowing  voice  while  the 
human  fiends  actually  outrage  him  to 
death. 

Into  these  prisons  venerable  old  min¬ 
isters  of  religion  were  dragged  from 
their  churches,  teachers  from  their 
schools,  missionaries  from  their  meet¬ 
ing-houses,  merchants,  physicians,  and 
peasants  from  their  firesides.  Those 
among  them  who  refused  to  denounce 
their  friends,  or  consent  to  some  atro¬ 
cious  crime,  were  subjected  to  horrible 
agonies.  Many  a  one,  for  instance, 
was  put  into  a  sentry-box  bristling  with 
sharp  spikes,  and  forced  to  stand  there 
motionless,  without  food  or  drink,  for 
twenty-four  and  even  thirty-six  hours, 
was  revived  with  stripes  whenever  he 
fell  fainting  to  the  prickly  floor,  and 
was  carried  out  unconscious  at  the 
end.  It  was  thus  that  hundreds  of 
Armenian  Christians,  whose  names  and 
histories  are  on  record,  suffered  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  sign  addresses  to  the  Sultan 
accusing  their  neighbors  and  relatives 
of  high  treason.  It  was  thus  that  Azo 
was  treated  by  his  judges,  the  Turkish 
officials,  Talib  Effendi,  Captain  Keshid, 
and  Captain  Hadji  Fehim  Agha,  for 
declining  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  the 
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best  men  of  his  Tillage.  A  whole  night 
was  s])eDt  in  torturing  him.  He  was 
first  bastinadoed  in  a  room  close  to 
which  his  female  relatives  and  friends 
were  shut  up  so  that  they  could  hear 
his  cries.  Then  he  was  stripped  naked, 
and  two  poles,  extending  from  his  arm- 
pits  to  his  feet,  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  his  body  and  tied  tightly.  His 
arms  were  next  stretched  out  horizon¬ 
tally  and  poles  arranged  to  support  his 
hands.  This  living  cross  was  then 
bound  to  a  pillar,  and  the  fioggiug  be¬ 
gan.  The  whips  left  livid  traces  be¬ 
hind.  The  wretched  man  was  unable 
to  make  the  slightest  movement  to  ease 
his  pain.  His  features  alone,  hideously 
distorted,  revealed  the  anguish  he  en¬ 
dured.  The  louder  he  cried,  the  more 
heavily  fell  the  whip.  Over  and  over 
again  he  entreated  his  tormentors  to 
put  him  out  of  pain,  saying  :  “  If  you 
want  my  death,  kill  me  with  a  bullet, 
but  for  God’s  sake  don’t  torture  me 
like  this  !”  His  head  alone  being  free 
he,  at  last,  maddened  by  excruciating 
pain,  endeavored  to  dash  out  his  brains 
against  the  pillar,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  end  his  agony.  But  this  consum¬ 
mation  was  hindered  by  the  police. 
They  questioned  him  again  ;  but  in 
spite  of  bis  condition,  Azo  replied  as 
before  ;  “  I  cannot  defile  my  soul  with 
the  blood  of  innocent  people.  I  am  a 
Christian.”  Enraged  at  this  obsti¬ 
nacy,  Talib  Effendi,  the  Turkish  offi¬ 
cial,  ordered  the  application  of  other 
and  more  efl’ective  tortures.  Pincers 
were  fetched  to  pull  out  his  teeth  ;  but, 
Azo  remaining  firm,  this  method  was 
not  long  persisted  in.  Then  Talib 
commanded  his  servants  to  pluck  out 
the  prisoner’s  mustachios  by  the  roots, 
one  hair  at  a  time.  This  order  the 
gendarmes  executed,  with  roars  of  in¬ 
fernal  laughter.  But  this  treatment 
proving  equally  ineffectual,  Talib  in¬ 
structed  his  men  to  cauterize  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim’s  body.  A  spit  was 
heated  in  the  fire.  Azo’s  arms  were 
freed  from  their  supports,  and  two 
brawny  policemen  approached,  one  on 
each  side,  and  seized  him.  Meanwhile 
another  gendarme  held  to  the  middle 
of  the  wretched  man’s  hands  the  glow¬ 
ing  spit.  Whil^  his  flesh  was  thus 
burning,  the  victim  shouted  out  in 
agony,  ‘‘  For  the  love  of  God  kill  me 
at  once  !” 
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Then  the  executioners,  removing  the 
red  hot  spit  from  his  hands,  applied  it 
to  his  breast,  then  to  his  back,  his 
face,  his  feet,  and  other  parts.  After 
this,  they  forced  open  his  mouth,  and 
burned  iiis  tongue  with  red  hot  pin¬ 
cers.  During  these  inhuman  opera¬ 
tions,  Azo  fainted  three  several  times, 
but  on  recovering  consciousness  main¬ 
tained  the  same  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  a  heartrending  scene  was  being 
enacted.  The  women  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  terrified  by  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  tortured  man,  fainted.  When 
they  revived,  they  endeavored  to  rush 
out  to  ball  for  help,  but  the  gendarmes, 
stationed  at  the  door,  barred  their  pas¬ 
sage,  and  brutally  pushed  them  back.* 

Nights  were  passed  in  such  hellish 
orgies  and  days  in  inventing  new  tor¬ 
tures  or  refining  upon  the  old,  with  an 
ingenuity  which  reveals  unimagined 
strata  of  malignity  in  the  human  heart. 
The  results  throw  tho  most  sickening 
horrors  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the 
shade.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  nor  even  hinted  at.  The  shock 
to  people’s  sensibilities  would  be  too 
terrible.  And  yet  they  were  not  mere¬ 
ly  described  to,  but  endured  by,  men 
of  education  and  refinement,  whose 
sensibilities  were  as  delicate  as  ours. 

And  when  the  prisons  in  which  these 
and  analogous  doings  were  carried  on 
had  no  more  room  for  newcomers,  some 
of  the  least  obnoxious  of  its  actual  in¬ 
mates  were  released  for  a  bribe,  or,  in 
case  of  poverty,  were  expeditiously 
poisoned  off. 

In  the  homes  of  these  wretched  peo¬ 
ple  the  fiendish  fanatics  were  equally 
active  and  equally  successful.  Family 
life  was  poisoned  at  its  very  source. 
Rape  and  dishonor,  with  nameless  ac¬ 
companiments,  menaced  almost  every 
girl  and  woman  in  the  country.  They 
could  not  stir  out  of  their  houses  in 
the  broad  daylight  to  visit  the  bazaars, 
or  to  work  in  the  fields,  nor  even  lie 
down  at  night  in  their  own  homes 
without  fearing  the  fall  of  that  Damo- 


*  The  above  description  is  taken  literally 
from  a  report  of  the  British  Vice-Consnl  of  Er- 
zeronm.  Copies  are  in  possession  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  scene  occurred  in  the  village 
of  Semal  h^ore  the  massacres,  during  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  things. 
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cles’  sword  ever  suspended  over  their 
heads.  Tender  youth,  childhood  itself, 
was  no  guarantee.  Children  were 
often  married  at  the  age  of  eleven,  even 
ten,  in  the  vain  hope  of  lessening  this 
danger.  But  the  protection  of  a  hus¬ 
band  proved  unavailing ;  it  merely 
meant  one  murder  more,  and  one 
“  Christian  dog”  less.  A  bride  would 
be  married  in  church  yesterday  and  her 
body  would  be  devoured  by  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey  to  morrow — a  band 
of  ruffians,  often  officials,  having  within 
the  intervening  forty-eight  hours  seized 
her  and  outraged  her  to  death.  Others 
would  be  abducted,  and,  having  for 
weeks  been  subjected  to  the  loathsome 
lusts  of  lawless  Kurds,  would  end  by 
abjuring  their  God  and  embracing 
Islam  ;  not  from  any  vulgar  motive  of 
gain,  but  to  escape  the  burning  shame 
of  returning  home  as  pariahs  and  lep¬ 
ers  to  be  shunned  by  those  near  and 
dear  to  them  forever.  Little  girls  of 
five  and  six  were  frequently  forced  to 
be  present  during  these  horrible  scenes 
of  lust,  and  they,  too,  were  often  sacri¬ 
ficed  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers, 
who  would  have  gladly,  madly  accepted 
death,  ay,  and  damnation,  to  save  their 
tender  offspring  from  the  corroding 
poison. 

One  of  the  abducted  young  women 
who,  having  been  outraged  by  the  son 
of  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Khnouss, 
Hussni  Bey,  returned,  a  pariah,  and  is 
now  alone  in  the  world,  lately  appealed 
to  her  English  sisters  for  such  aid  as  a 
heathen  would  give  to  a  brute,  and  she 
besought  it  in  the  name  of  our  com¬ 
mon  God.  Lucine  Mussegh — this  is 
the  name  of  that  outraged  young  wom¬ 
an  whose  Protestant  education  gave 
her,  as  she  thought,  a  special  claim  to 
act  as  the  spokeswoman  of  Armenian 
mothers  and  daughters — Lucine  Mus¬ 
segh  besought,  last  March,  the  women 
of  England  to  obtain  for  the  women  of 
Armenia  the  privilege  of  living  a  pure 
and  chaste  life  !  This  was  the  boon 
which  she  craved — but  did  not,  could 
not,  obtain.  The  interests  of  ”  higher 
politics,”  the  civilizing  missions  of  the 
Christian  Powers  are,  it  seems,  incom¬ 
patible  with  it !  “  For  the  love  of  the 

God  whom  we  worship  in  common,” 
wrote  this  outraged,  but  still  hopeful, 
Armenian  lady,  ‘‘  help  us,  Christian 


sisters  !  Help  us  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  take  the  thanks  of  the  mothers, 
the  wives,  the  sisters,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  my  people,  and  with  them  the 
gratitude  of  one  for  whom,  in  spite  of 
her  youth,  death  would  come  as  a 
happy  release.” 

Neither  the  Christian  sisters  nor  the 
Christian  brethren  in  England'  have 
seen  their  way  to  comply  with  this 
strange  request.  But  it  may  perhaps 
interest  Lucine  Mussegh  to  learn  that 
the  six  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are 
quite  unanimous,  and  are  manfully  re¬ 
solved,  come  what  will,  to  shield  his 
Majesty  the  Sultan  from  harm,  to  sup¬ 
port  his  rule,  and  to  guarantee  his 
kingdom  from  disintegration.  These 
are  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Great  Powers  ;  as  for  the  privilege 
of  leading  pure  and  chaste  lives — they 
cannot  be  importuned  about  such  pri¬ 
vate  matters. 

What  astonishes  one  throughout  this 
long,  sickening  story  of  shame  and 
crime  is  the  religious  faith  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  It  envelops  them  like  a  Nes- 
sus’  shirt,  aggravating  their  agonies  by 
the  fear  it  inspires  that  they  must  have 
offended  in  some  inexplicable  way  the 
omnipotent  God  who  created  them. 
What  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  but  only 
symptomatic,  is  the  mood  of  one  of  the 
women,  who,  having  prayed  to  God  in 
heaven,  discovered  no  signs  of  His 
guiding  hand  upon  earth,  and  whose 
husband  was  killed  in  presence  of  her 
daughter,  after  which  each  of  the  two 
terrified  females  was  outraged  by  the 
band  of  ruffians  in  turn.  When  gaz¬ 
ing.  a  few  days  later,  on  the  lifeless 
corpse  of  that  beloved  child  whom  she 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  save,  that 
wretched,  heartbroken  mother,  wrung 
to  frenzy  by  her  soul-searing  anguish, 
accounted  to  her  neighbors  for  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  were  spread  over  her  people 
and  her  country  by  the  startling  theory 
that  God  Himself  had  gone  mad,  and 
that  maniacs  and  demons  incarnate 
were  stalking  about  the  world  ! 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  has  been  the 
normal  condition  of  Armenia  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  owing  at  first  to 
the  disastrous  action  and  subsequently 
to  the  equally  disastrous  inaction  of  the 
British  Government.  The  above  sketch 
contains  but  a  few  isolated  instances  of 
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the  daily  commonplaces  of  the  life  of 
Armenian  Christians.  When  these 
have  been  multiplied  by  thousands  and 
the  colors  duly  heightened,  a  more  or 
less  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  hideous  reality.  Now,  during  all 
those  seventeen  years,  we  took  no  seri¬ 
ous  step  to  put  an  end  to  the  brig¬ 
andage,  rapes,  tortures,  and  murders 
which  all  Christendom  agreed  with  us 
in  regarding  as  the  normal  state  of 
things.  No  one  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
insist  on  the  punishment  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  butchers  and  demoralizers, 
who  founded  their  claims  to  prefer¬ 
ment  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  in¬ 
human  system,  and  had  their  claims 
allowed,  for  the  Sultan,  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  and  humanity  it  was  the  fashion 
to  eulogize  and  admire,  decorated  and 
rewarded  these  faithful  servants,  mak¬ 
ing  them  participators  in  the  joy  of 
their  lord.  Indeed,  the  utter  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  ideas  of  justice  and  human¬ 
ity  which  characterized  the  views  of 
European  Christendom  during  the  long 
period  of  oppression  and  demoralization 
has  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Powers  have  agreed  to  give  the  Sul¬ 
tan  a  “  reasonable”  time  to  re-establish 
once  more  the  normal  state  of  things. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the  seven¬ 
teen  years’  connivance  pf  the  only 
Power  which  possessed  any  formal 
right  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  conBdent  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  nation  was  a  consenting  party  to 
the  policy  of  sheer  extermination  which 
was  openly  proclaimed  again  and  again, 
organized  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the 
Christians  of  Sassoon.  The  particular 
reason  for  this  sweeping  measure  lay  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  Armenian 
population  in  that  part  of  the  country 
consisted  of  the  hardiest,  bravest,  and 
most  •resolute  representatives  of  the 
race,  and  that  their  proportion  to  the 
Mohammedans  there  was  more  than 
twice  greater  than  elsewhere.  The 
systematic  Turkeries  which  had  im- 

{)overished  and  depopulated  the  other 
ess  favored  districts  were  consequently 
of  little  avail  in  Sassoon  ;  therefore,  a 
purgative  measure  on  a  grandiose  scale 
was  carefully  prepared,  for  a  whole 
year  before,  by  Imperial  ofiBcials,  whose 
services  the  Saltan  has  since  nobly  re¬ 
quited. 


The  preparations  were  elaborate  and 
open.  The  project  was  known  to  and 
canvassed  by  all.  A  long  report  was 
addressed  by  the  Abbot  of  Moush, 
Kharakhanian,  to  the  British  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Erzeroum,  informing  him 
of  this  inhuman  plan,  proving  its  real 
existence,  and  appealing  to  the  people 
of .  England  to  save  their  Christian 
brethren.  But  international  comity 
forbade  us  to  meddle  with  the  “  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  of  a  friendly  Power,”  and 
tjDe  massacre  took  place  as  advertised. 
Momentary  glimpses  of  the  blood-curd¬ 
ling  scenes,  as  described  by  Turkish, 
Kurdish,  and  Armenian  eye-witnesses, 
have  since  been  vouchsafed  us  ;  not  by 
the  Government,  which  ”  pigeon¬ 
holed”  the  reports  of  its  consuls,  but 
by  the  Press.  And  in  these  dissolving 
views  we  behold  long  processions  of 
misery-stricken  men  and  women,  bear¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  light  invisible  to 
them,  as  they  move  onward  to  mid¬ 
night  martyrdom  amid  the  howls  of 
their  frantic  torturers.  The  rivulets 
were  choked  up  with  corpses ;  the 
streams  ran  red  with  human  blood  ; 
the  forest  glades  and  rocky  caves  were 
peopled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  ; 
among  the  black  ruins  of  once  prosper¬ 
ous  villages  lay  roasted  infants  by  their 
mangled  mothers’  corpses  ;  pits  were 
dug  at  night  by  the  wretches  destined 
to  fill  them,  many  of  whom,  fiung  in 
while  but  lightly  wounded,  awoke  un¬ 
derneath  a  mountain  of  clammy  corpses, 
and  vainly  wrestled  with  death  and 
with  the  dead,  who  shut  them  out  from 
light  and  life  forever. 

It  was  then  that  our  present  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Constantinople  took  action 
and  displayed  those  remarkable  gifts 
of  energy  and  industry  to  which  the 
Prime  Minister  lately  alluded  with 
pride.  It  was  owing  to  his  enlight¬ 
ened  initiative  and  indefatigable  per¬ 
severance  that  the  unfortunate  Arme¬ 
nians.  ...  But  what,  ask  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  have  we  to  feel  grateful  for  ? 
What  act  of  clemency,  what  deed  of 
humanity,  do  we  owe  to  British  inter¬ 
vention  ? 

The  British  Ambassador,  however, 
did  his  best.  He  prosecuted  inquiries, 
studied  reports,  made  energetic  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Sultan,  and  at  last 
carried  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
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sion  of  investigation.  An  excellent 
result,  apparently,  and  the  beginning 
of  much  else.  Yes,  but  on  one  con¬ 
dition — viz.,  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  before  beginning  this  arduous 
work,  saw  its  way  to  bring  it  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue,  and,  having  irritated  the 
Turks  and  Kurds  to  fury  against  the 
Armenians  by  this  foreign  intervention, 
were  resolved  not  to  abandon  the 
Christians  to  the  mercies  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  without  foreign  protec¬ 
tion.  Otherwise  it  was  only  too  clear 
that  our  tardy  action  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  piece  of  inexcusable  inhuman¬ 
ity.  This  view  was  expressed  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  time  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  organs  of  our  Press.  But  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  went  its  way  unheeding.  Yet 
while  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
still  sitting  at  Moush  the  deeds  of  atro¬ 
cious  cruelty  which  it  was  assembled  to 
investigate  were  outdone  under  the 
eyes  of  the  delegates.  Threats  were 
openly  uttered  that  on  their  withdrawal 
massacres  would  be  organized  all  over 
the  country — massacres,  it  was  said,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  Sassoon 
butchery  would  compare  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance.  And  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made — ay,  openly  made,  in 
the  presence  of  consuls  and  delegates 
— for  the  perpetration  of  these  whole¬ 
sale  murders  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  and  appeals  published  in  England 
nothing  was  done  to  prevent  them. 

In  due  time  they  began.  Over  60,000 
Armenians  have  been  butchered,  and 
the  massacres  are  not  quite  ended  yet. 
In  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  Erzinghan, 
Hassankaleh,  and  numberless  other 
places  the  Christians  were  crushed  like 
grapes  during  the  vintage.  The  fran¬ 
tic  mob,  seething  and  surging  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  swept  down  upon 
the  defenceless  Armenians,  plundered 
their  shops,  gutted  their  houses,  then 
joked  and  jested  with  the  terrified  vic¬ 
tims,  as  cats  play  with  mice.  As  rapid 
whirling  motion  produces  apparent 
rest,  so  the  wild  frenzy  of  those  fierce 
fpatical  crowds  resulted  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  seeming  calmness,  composure, 
and  gentleness  which,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  unutterable  brutality  of 
their  acts,  was  of  a  nature  to  freeze 
man’s  blood  with  horror.  In  many 
cases  they  almost  caressed  their  vic¬ 


tims,  and  actually  encouraged  them  to 
hope,  while  preparing  the  instruments 
of  slau^ter. 

The  French  mob  during  the  Terror 
were  men — nay,  angels  of  mercy — com¬ 
pared  with  these  Turks.  Those  were 
not  insensible  to  compassion  ;  in  these 
every  instinct  of  humanity  seemed 
atrophied  or  dead.  In  Trebizond,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  massacre,  an  Ar¬ 
menian  was  coming  out  of  a  baker’s 
shop,  where  he  had  been  purchasing 
bread  for  his  sick  wife  and  family, 
when  he  was  surprised  by  the  raging 
crowd.  Fascinated  with  terror,  he 
stood  still,  was  seized,  and  dashed  to 
the  ground.  He  pleaded  piteously  for 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  they  quietly 
promised  it ;  and  so  grim  and  dry  was 
the  humor  of  this  crowd  that  the  trem¬ 
bling  wretch  took  their  promise  seri¬ 
ously  and  offered  them  his  heartfelt 
thanks.  In  truth  they  were  only  jok¬ 
ing.  When  they  were  ready  to  be  seri¬ 
ous  they  tied  the  man’s  feet  together, 
and  taunted  him,  but  at  first  with  the 
assumed  gentleness  that  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  the  harbinger  of  mercy. 
Then  they  cut  off  one  of  his  hands, 
slapped  his  face  with  the  bloody  wrist, 
and  placed  it  between  his  quivering 
lips.  Soon  afterward  they  chopped  off 
the  other  hand,  and  inquired  whether 
he  would  like  pen  and  paper  to  write 
to  his  wife.  Others  requested  him  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his 
stumps,  or  with  his  feet,  while  be  still 
ossessed  them,  while  others  desired 
irn  to  shout  louder  that  his  God  might 
hear  his  cries  for  help.  One  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  crowd  then 
stepped  forward  and  tore  the  man’s 
ears  from  his  head,  after  which  he  put 
them  between  his  lips,  and  then  flung 
them  in  his  face.  “  That  Effendi’s 
mouth  deserves  to  be  punished  for  re¬ 
fusing  such  a  choice  morsel,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  whereupon 
somebody  stepped  forward,  knocked 
out  some  of  his  teeth,  and  proceeded 
to  cut  out  his  tongue.  “  He  will  never 
blaspheme  again,”  a  pious  Moslem 
jocosely  remarked.  Thereupon  a  dag¬ 
ger  was  placed  under  one  of  his  eyes, 
which  was  scooped  clean  out  of  its 
socket.  The  hideous  contortions  of 
the  man’s  discolored  face,  the  quick 
convulsions  of  his  quivering  body,  and 
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the  sight  of  the  ebbing  blood  turning 
the  dry  dust  to  gory  mud,  literally  in¬ 
toxicated  these  furious  fanatics,  who, 
having  gouged  out  his  other  eye  and 
chopped  off  his  feet,  hit  upon  some 
other  excruciating  tortures  before  cut¬ 
ting  bis  tbroat  and  sending  his  soul 
“  to  damnatiou,”  as  they  expressed  it. 
These  other  ingenious  pain-sharpening 
devices,  however,  were  such  as  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  description. 

In  Erzeroum,  where  a  large  tract  of 
country,  from  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Devi  Boyen  to  the  Black  Sea  shore,  has 
just  been  laid  waste  and  completely 
purged  of  Armenians,  similar  scenes 
were  enacted.  The  vilayet  ef  Van, 
,  the  town  of  Hassankaleh,  and  numer-^ 
ous  other  places  have  been  deluged  with 
blood,  and  polluted  with  unbridled 
lust  A  man  in  Erzeroum,  hearing 
the  tumult,  and  fearing  for  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  wore  playing  in  the  street, 
went  out  to  seek  and  save  them.  Ho 
was  borne  down  upon  by  the  mob. 
He  pleaded  for  his  life,  protesting  that 
he  had  always  lived  in  peace  with  his 
Moslem  neighbors,  and  sincerely  loved 
them.  The  statement  may  have  rep¬ 
resented  a  fact,  or  it  may  have  been 
but  a  plea  for  pity.  The  ringleader, 
however,  told  him  that  that  was  the 
proper  spirit,  and  would  be  condignly 
rewarded.  The  man  was  then  stripped, 
and  a  chunk  of  his  flesh  cut  out  of  his 
body,  and  jestingly  offered  for  sale  : 
“Good  fresh  meat,  and  dirt  cheap,” 
exclaimed  some  of  the  crowd.  “  Who’ll 
buy  fine  dogs’  meat  ?”  echoed  the 
amused  bystanders.  The  writhing 
wretch  uttered  piercing  screams  as 
some  of  the  mob,  who  had  just  come 
from  rifling  the  shops,  opened  a  bottle, 
and  poured  vinegar  or  some  acid  into 
the  gaping  wound.  He  called  on  God 
and  man  to  end  his  agonies.  But  they 
had  &nly  begun.  Soon  afterward,  two 
little  boys  came  up,  the  elder  crying, 
“  Hairik,  Hairik,*  save  me !  See 
what  they’ve  done  to  me  !”  and  point¬ 
ed  to  his  head,  from  which  the  blood 
was  streaming  over  his  handsome  face, 
and  down  his  neck.  The  younger 
brother — a  child  of  about  three — was 
playing  with  a  wooden  toy.  The  ago¬ 
nizing  man  was  silent  for  a  second,  and 


*  Father,  father. 
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then,  glancing  at  these,  his  children, 
made  a  frantic  but  vain  effort  to  snatch 
a  dagger  from  a  ’J’urk  by  his  side. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
his  torments.  The  bleeding  boy  was 
finally  dashed  with,  violence  against 
the  dying  father,  who  began  to  lose 
strength  and  consciousness,  and  the 
two  were  then  pounded  to  death  where 
they  lay.  The  younger  child  sat  near, 
dabbing  his  wooden  toy  in  the  blood 
of  his  father  and  brother,  and  looking 
up,  now  through  smiles  at  the  prettily- 
dressed  Kurds,  and  now  through  tears 
at  the  dust-begrimed  thing  that  had 
lately  been  his  father.  A  slash  of  a 
sabre  wound  up  his  short  experience 
of  God’s  world,  and  the  crowd  turned 
its  attention  to  others.* 

These  are  but  isolated  scenes  re¬ 
vealed  for  a  brief  second  by  the  light, 
as  it  were,  of  a  momentary  lightning 
flash.  The  worst  cannot  be  described. 
And,  if  it  could  be,  no  description, 
however  vivid,  would  convey  a  true 
notion  of  the  dread  reality.  At  most 
of  these  manifestations  of  bestial  pas¬ 
sion  and  delirium  the  Sultan’s  troops, 
in  uniform,  stood  by  as  delighted  spec¬ 
tators  when  they  did  not  actually  take 
an  active  part  as  zealous  executioners. 

And  these  are  the  Turks,  whom 
unanimous  Europe  has  judged  worthy 
of  continuing  to  govern  and  guide  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor.  True,  the 
Powers  have  courteously  signified  their 
desire,  and  the  Sultan  has  graciously 
pledged  his  “  word  of  honor”  that 
these  massacres  shall  cease.  His  Maj¬ 
esty,  in  fact,  undertakes,  if  a  reason¬ 
able  time  be  given  him,  to  re-establish 
the  normal  state  of  things  in  Turkish 
Armenia  ;  and  we  know  that  that  nor¬ 
mal  condition  implies  the  denial  to 
Christians  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  human  beings,  the  refusal  of  ele¬ 
mentary  justice,  the  prevalence  of  uni¬ 
versal  violence  and  brutality,  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  womanly  purity,  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  family,  the  rape  of 
tender  children — in  a  word,  a  system 
of  “government”  for  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  affords  no  parallel. 

Yet  unanimous  Europe,  we  are  told, 
entertains  no  doubt  that  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  Christendom  demand  that 
Turkish  rule,  as  thus  understood, 
should  be  maintained.  And,  with  the 
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genuine  interests  of  Christianity  at 
heart,  the  Great  Powers  are  agreed  to 
maintain  it,  in  God’s  name. 

If  the  refusal  of  the  Powers  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey  to 
respect  the  manhood,  the  motherhood, 
and  maidenhood  of  their  Christian  fel¬ 
low-subjects  could  be,  and  had  been, 
based  upon  their  religious  reluctance 
to  employ  force  even  against  superla¬ 
tive  evil,  one  might  question  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  forbearance,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  withhold  respect  from 
the  principle  underlying  it.  But  such 
is  not  the  plea.  Those  same  Govern¬ 
ments  who  persistently  proclaim  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  one  hand  and  unblush- 
inglv  support  the  fiendish  torturers  of 
Christians  in  Turkey  on  the  other,  are 
eager  to  blow  each  other’s  Christian 
subjects  in  thousands  off  the  face  of 
the  earth— ay,  and  to  invoke  God’s 
blessing  on  the  work  over  and  above. 

But  indefensible  as  the  conduct  of 
Continental  nations  may  appear  to  us, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  none  of  them 
was  pledged  specially  and  solemnly  to 
see  justice  done  to  the  Armenians  ; 
none  of  them  broke  any  solemn  prom¬ 
ise  by  conniving  for  seventeen  years  at 
every  species  of  human  villainy  in  Asia 
Minor,  nor  could  any  of  them  reproach 
themselves  with  having  roused  the 
sleeping  devils,  lashed  them  to  fury 
against  the  Armenians,  and  then  left 
the  latter  to  be  trampled  upon,  burned, 
disembowelled,  and  pitchforked  into 
eternity. 

This  unenviable  rdle  was  reserved 
for  Great  Britain.  Is  it  to  be  further 
persisted  in  ?  'And  if  it  is,  are  we,  as 
Christians — nay,  as  men — to  give  the 
approval  of  silence  to  a  line  of  conduct 
that  would  disgrace  a  tribe  of  heath¬ 
ens  ?  Is  there  any  political  advantage 
so  important  and  so  seductive  that  the 
hope  of  ultimately  securing  it  should 
harden  our  hearts  to  utter  insensibility 
to  the  laws  of  God,  the  promptings  of 
conscience,  the  inborn  instincts  of 
healthy  human  nature?  To  some, 
even  among  us,  it  may  perhaps  seem 
possible  to  imitate  the  Christian  States 
of  Continental  Europe  and  keep  the 
standard  of  true  morality  hidden  away, 
to  be  applied  only  to  bygone  times  and 
buried  generations.  But  surely  the 
bulk  of  normal  Englishmen  are  still 


capable  of  assuming  a  definite  attitude 
toward  contemporary  crimes,  even 
though  they  have  a  political  aspect, 
without  staggering  and  reeling  from 
the  centre  of  Christianity  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  and  dangerous  circumference. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  nor 
too  widely  published  that  what  is  asked 
for  is  not  the  establishment  of  an  Ar¬ 
menian  kingdom  or  principality,  not  a 
“  buffer  State,”  not  even  Christian  au¬ 
tonomy  in  any  sense  that  might  render 
it  offensive  or  dangerous  to  any  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe  ;  but  only  that  by 
some  efficacious  means  the  human 
beings  who  profess  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  in  Anatolia  and  who  professed 
and  practised  it  there  for  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  Turks  or  Kurds  were  heard  of, 
shall  be  enabled  to  live  and  die  as  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  that  the  unparalleled 
crimes  of  which  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  they  have  been  the  silent  victims, 
shall  speedily  and  once  for  all  'oe  put 
a  stop  to. 

What  serious  hope  is  there  that  the 
lot  of  the  Armenians  will  be  bettered 
in  the  future?  The  question  of  the 
promised  reforms  has  already  ceased 
to  be  actual.  The  Grand  Yizier,  ex¬ 
plaining  lately  his  reasons  for  not  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Sultan’s  recent  undertaking 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  alleged,  and  very  truly  alleged, 
that  the  present  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  had  brought  no  new  factor 
into  the  question  that  needed  to  be 
published  or  made  known.  “  His  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty,”  he  said,  “  made  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  kind  of  promise,  re¬ 
specting  the  same  kind  of  reforms,  as 
his  illustrious  predecessor  seventeen 
years  ago.”  Exactly  ;  and  it  will  have 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  results. 
The  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  will 
see  to  this,  and  England’s  duty  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  to  follow  the  Powers.  Con¬ 
tinental  jurisconsults  have  just  given 
it  as  their  conscientious  opinion  that 
any  special  reforms  for  the  Armenians 
would  necessarily  involve  a  grave  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
law  of  God ;  and  the  jurisconsults 
ought  to  know.  If  this  be  so,  the  sen¬ 
sitive  Sultan  will  naturally  shrink  from 
such  lawlessness  and  godlessness  and 
piously  shelve  the  reforms.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  by  these  conscientious  juris- 
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consults  is  intelligent  enough  :  because 
to  favor  any  one  class  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — say  the  Christians — to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  others,  would  be  to  foster 
race  hatred,  to  rouse  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  to  unchain  the  most  furious 
passions  that  now  lie  dormant  (?)  in 
the  Mohammedan  breast.  They  would 
strongly  recommend  —  would  these 
learned  spokesmen  of  the  Christian 
Powers — the  introduction  of  wide- 
reaching  reforms  for  all  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects,  were  it  not  that  insuperable  ob¬ 
jections  render  even  such  a  course  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Powers  have  no  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  favor  of  the  Sultan’s  Moham¬ 
medan  subjects,  who  in  this  case  would 
he  mainly  concerned  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  Turks  and  Kurds  themselves 
desire  no  such  reforms,  are,  in  fact, 
opposed  to  their  introduction  ;  in  the 
third  place,  they  are  utterly  unripe  for 
them  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  gen¬ 
eral  reforms  for  all  would  necessarily 
prove  as  disastrous  as  special  reforms 
for  Armenian  Christians,  because  the 
Armenians,  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
only  self-disciplined  element  of  the 
populatioQ,  would  profit  by  the  im¬ 
provements  to  obtain  political  prepon¬ 
derance  for  themselves.  Things  had 
better,  therefore,  remain  as  they  are, 
with  the  wholesale  butcheries  left  out ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  normal  condition  of 
things  must  be  re-established,  which 
in  a  very  few  years  will  solve  the  Ar¬ 
menian  Question  by  exterminating  the 
Armenians. 

And  England  —  Christian,  moral 
England  —  apparently  endorses  this 
view,  and  seeks  to  persuade  herself  that 
hy  combining  with  the  Powers  to  carry 
it  out,  she  will  have  discharged  all  her 
duties,-  general  and  special,  to  the 
Christians  whom  she  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  to  protect.  Is  it  right  and  proper 
to  acquiesce  even  by  silence  in  such 
unqualifiable  conduct  as  this  ?  Have 
the  tender  humanities  of  the  teachings 


of  Jesus  no  longer  any  virtue  that  can 
pass  into  our  souls  and  move  us  to  con¬ 
demn  in  emphatic  terms  the  abomina¬ 
tions  which  are  even  now  turning  the 
lives  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ar¬ 
menia  into  tortures  and  their  horrible 
deaths  into  the  triumph  of  the  most 
ferocious  malignity  that  ever  lurked  in 
the  abysses  of  the  human  heart  ? 

If  any  Englishman  in  any  walk  of 
life,  be  he  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a 
Yorkshire  boor,  had  been  appealed  to 
for  help  by  the  wretched  woman  whose 
little  girl  was  outraged  to  death  in  her 
presence,  after  she  had  been  dishonored 
.in  the  presence  of  her  daughter,  and 
her  husband  had  been  killed  before  the 
eyes  of  both,  would  he  have  taken 
much  time  to  reflect  before  according 
it?  Had  he  witnessed  the  living  quiv¬ 
ering  Christian’s  flesh  being  offered  for 
sale  as  “fresh  dogs’  meat,’’  while  the 
wretched  man’s  children,  whom  he 
loved  more  than  life,  stood  opposite 
him,  the  one  with  cloven  skull  asking 
for  help,  the  other  innocently  plash¬ 
ing  with  his  wooden  toy  in  the  red 
pool  fed  by  his  father’s  blood,  would 
he  have  suspended  his  judgment  until 
Continental  Christians  told  him  what 
opinion  he  should  hold  concerning 
these  fiendish  ferocities?  Yet  these 
are  the  deeds  which,  in  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  are  being  perpetra¬ 
ted,  while  we  rejoice  and  thank  God 
that  at  last  all  Europe  is  unanimous — 
unanimous  in  its  resolve  to  shield  the 
Turks,  the  doers  of  these  deeds,  from 
harm. 

If  there  still  be  a  spark  of  divinity 
in  our  souls,  or  a  trace  of  healthy  hu¬ 
man  sentiment  in  our  hearts,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  record  our  vehement 
protest  against  these  hell-born  crimes, 
that  pollute  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  God’s  earth,  and  our  strong  con¬ 
demnation  of  any  and  every  line  of 
policy  that  may  tend  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  perpetuate  or  condone  them. 
—  Contemporary  Review. 
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BY  EDWARD  DICEY,  C.B. 


Before  going  to  law  every  man  pos- 
Bessed  of  common  sense  makes  up  his 
mind  on  certain  points.  He  considers, 
no  matter  what  his  personal  grievances 
may  be,  if  he  is  able  to  establish  his 
contention  legally  as  well  as  equitably  ; 
he  estimates,  in  as  far  as  he  can,  the 
gain  he  can  possibly  win  from  a  favor¬ 
able  verdict,  the  loss  he  must  certainly 
expect  from  an  adverse  one  ;  he  takes 
counsel  as  to  how  far  his  character 
would  be  affected  by  his  resorting  or 
failing  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  ; 
and  if  after  due  deliberation  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle,  he  determines  to  do 
his  utmost  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
litigation. 

In  our  present  state  of  civilization 
the  arbitrament  of  war  is  the  ultimate 
tribunal  to  which  a  nation  must  ap¬ 
peal  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  any 
contention  opposed  by  another  coun¬ 
try.  If,  therefore,  two  nations  who 
are  contemplating  a  course  of  action 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  eventuate 
in  an  appeal  to  arms,  should  ask  them¬ 
selves  questions  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  propounded  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  litigant,  they  will,  in  as  far 
as  possible,  put  pique  and  passion  aside, 
look  at  the  matter  in  dispute  from  their 
adversary’s  point  of  view  as  well  as 
their  own,  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  moral  or  material  results 
they  can  hope  to  attain  by  war,  on  the 
hypothesis  most  favorable  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
cost  inseparable  from  even  a  successful 
war.  By  so  doing  they  will  prove 
themselves  possessed  of  common  sense. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  discuss  how  far  England  is  or 
is  not  in  danger  of  drifting  into  a  war 
with  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  the  frontier  line  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela.  It  is  enough 
to  sky  that  the  Governments  of  these 
two  great  countries,  supported  in  both 
cases  by  the  opinion  of  their  citizens 
as  a  body,  have  assumed  positions  di¬ 
rectly  antagonistic  to  each  other.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons,  I,  in  common  with 


most  Englishmen  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  America,  do  not  believe  in  the 
probability  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  is  a 
possible,  though  not,  as  I  deem,  a  prob¬ 
able,  solution  of  the  controversy  on 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  This 
being  so,  it  is  the  doty  of  those  who 
would  consider  such  a  solution  a  most 
terrible  calamity  to  employ  such  influ¬ 
ence  as  they  may  command,  to  make 
the  voice  of  common  sense  heard  be¬ 
fore  this  country  commits  itself  irre¬ 
trievably  to  any  position  in  regard  to 
the  Anglo-American  controversy, 
which,  having  been  once  adopted, 
must  lead  to  war  or  could  only  be 
abandoned  with  loss  of  honor  and  self- 
respect.  I  admit  most  fully  that  a 
similar  duty  is  incumbent  on  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  not  only  wish  well  to  the 
mother  country,  but  who  have  at  heart 
the  interests  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  to  my  mind  the  duty  is  even 
more  incumbent  upon  the  Americans 
than  upon  ourselves.  But  the  fact,  if 
fact  it  should  prove  to  be,  that  this 
duty  is  not  discharged  by  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  on  one  side  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  no  excuse  for  its  not  being 
discharged  by  the  organs  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  purpose,  therefore,  to 
enter  on  the  question  of  the  respective 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  English 
or  American  contentions.  My  argu¬ 
ment  would  be  unaffected  by  any  dem¬ 
onstration  that  the  pleas  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  as  against  our 
proposed  delimitation  of  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  frontier  are  absolutely  and  even  lu¬ 
dicrously  untenable.  All  I  want  to 
show  is  that  common  sense  dictates 
our  avoidance  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States  at  any  price  compatible  with 
self-respect. 

The  first  question.  Do  we  English 
wish  for  war?  hardly  requires  an  an¬ 
swer.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
America,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one 
Englishman  in  a  thousand  who  would 
not  denounce  a  war  with  the  United 
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States  as  a  calamity,  if  not  a  crime. 
Personally,  I  think  the  blood  being 
thicker  than  water  theory  may  easily 
be  carried  too  far.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America  always  re¬ 
mind  me  of  certain  families  1  have 
known  in  the  course  of  my  life  whose 
members  are  always  bickering  with  one 
another  and  speaking  ill  of  each  other, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  prefer  each 
other’s  company  to  that  of  strangers, 
from  the  fact,  not  that  they  like  one 
another,  but  that  they  have  more  rec¬ 
ollections,  associations,  and  interests 
in  common  than  they  could  have  with 
persons  not  belonging  to  their  clan. 
But  a  preference  for  each  other’s  soci¬ 
ety  does  not  hinder  the  members  of 
these  families  from  going  to  law  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  common  sense.  Nor  do  1 
think  that  the  ties  of  a  common  de¬ 
scent,  a  common  language,  and  a  com¬ 
mon  history  will  compel  Englishmen 
and  Americans  in  the  future,  any  more 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past,  to 
abstain  from  killing  each  other’s  sol¬ 
diers,  sinking  each  other’s  ships,  and 
bombarding  each  other’s  towns.  The 
few  persons  who  are  interested  in  my 
private  life  are  aware  that  there  are 
circumstances  in  it  which  would  ren¬ 
der  a  war  between  the  two  countries 
exceptionally  odious  to  me  personally. 
Still,  I  do  not  believe  my  own  individ¬ 
ual  feelings  infiuence  me  in  any  way 
in  declaring  my  conviction  that  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen  share, 
though  in  a  less  acute  form,  my  aver¬ 
sion  to  a  conflict  with  our  American 
kinsfolk.  Of  course,  if — which  God 
forbid — war  should  occur,  ali  English¬ 
men  will  hope  and  pray  for  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Union  Jack,  just  as  all 
Americans,  whatever  they  may  think 
about  the  righteousness  of  the  contest, 
will  entertain  the  same  aspirations  for 
the  victory  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
But  with  regard  to  England  I  can  as¬ 
sert  what  I  cannot  assert  with  equal 
confidence  about  America,  that  to  us 
success  in  such  a  conflict  would  be  only 
less  painful  than  defeat. 

Still,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do  not 
think  the  question  of  peace  or  war  will 
be  materially  influenced  by  sentimental 
considerations  of  kinship  or  consan- 

fuinity.  In  the  long  run  issues  of  this 
ind  are  determined  by  considerations 


of  interest.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing 
clear  about  this  whole  controversy,  it 
is  that  England  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  gain  by  a  war  with  America. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  issue  whether  the  provocation 
we  have  received  comes  under  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  insults  for  which  an  appeal  to 
arms  is  the  only  course  open  to  a  self- 
respecting  nation.  The  facts,  as  they 
stand,  are  simple  enough.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  century 
there  has  been  an  intermittent  dispute 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Venezuela  as  to  the  proper  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  the  territories  of 
the  British  colony  and  the  South 
American  Republic.  As  to  the  merits 
of  this  dispute  1  shall  have  something 
to  say  presently.  For  the  present  I 
am  prepared  to  admit  the  assumption 
that  our  contention  is  so  clear  as  not 
to  be  open  to  any  bonA  fide  objection. 
Even  on  this  assumption  1  fail  to  see 
that  the  provocation  we  have  received 
from  the  United  States  is  so  grave  as 
to  justify  the  contemplation  of  war. 
All  that  the  Republic  has  so  far  con¬ 
tended  is  that  the  issues  involved  in 
our  dispute  with  Venezuela  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  I,  for 
my  own  part,  am  not  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  contention.  But  I  cannot 
say  it  is  so  untenable  that  a  demand 
for  arbitration  on  the  part  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  national  insult.  Upon  our 
declining  to  entertain  the  suggestion 
of  arbitration  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  to  coerce  Venezuela 
into  submitting  to  a  rectification  of  her 
frontier  lino  contiguous  to  British 
Guiana  is  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  to  propose  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  American  Commission  de¬ 
puted  to  report  to  the  Government  of 
Washington  as  to  what,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  is  the  legal  frontier  between  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  Both  the 
manifesto  and  the  proposal  have  been 
endorsed  by  a  well-nigh  universal  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  throughout  the 
American  commonwealth.  The  logi¬ 
cal  deduction  from  these  data  is  that 
if  the  Commission  should  decide 
against  the  frontier  laid  down  by  our 
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authorities,  and  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  should  seek  to  establish  the 
boundary  line  in  question  by  force,  the 
United  States  wonld  be  bound  to  afford 
armed  assistance  to  Venezuela,  or  in 
other  words,  to  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Happily  in  America  strict 
logic  is  even  less  of  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  political  affairs  than  it  is  with 
ns.  All  that  I  or  any  one  can  fairly 
say  as  yet  is  that  the  United  States 
have  assumed  an  attitude  which  may 
possibly  lead  to  a  collision  between 
America  and  England  ;  but  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  attitude  involving  “a 
potential  risk  of  war”  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  in  view  of  this  difference  common 
sense  would  dictate  the  expediency  of' 
making  certain  that  we  were  aggrieved 
before  we  begin  to  call  out  for  retalia¬ 
tion. 

I  am  not  pleading  the  case  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  against  England.  Personal  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  perfectly  consistent  with  a  lack 
of  respect  for  American  institutions. 
Nobody  would  condemn  more  strongly 
than  I  should  be  disposed  to  do  the 
guilty  recklessness  with  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  has  directed  an  unpro¬ 
voked  attack  against  a  friendly  and 
kindred  nation  for  no  other* apparent 
object  than  that  of  promoting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  party  at  the  approaching 
presidential  election.  Nobody  appre¬ 
ciates  more  clearly  the  flaws  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  by  which  this  indictment  is 
sustained ;  nobody  recognizes  more 
gladly  the  force,  ability,  and  modera¬ 
tion  with  which  the  British  case  has 
been  presented  in  the  despatches  of 
our  Foreign  Ottice.  All  I  have  to  say 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  has 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  at 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems 
to  me  a  great  mistake,  as  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy,  to  argue,  as  1  have  seen 
it  argued  in  many  English  papers,  that 
the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
is  in  itself  an  offence  to  Great  Biilain. 
Just  as  a  private  litigant  would,  as  I 
have  remarked,  do  wisely,  before  en¬ 
tering  on  litigation,  to  try  and  appre¬ 
ciate  his  opponent’s  point  of  view,  so 
Niw  SxBiEa.— VoL.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


common  sense  bids  us  try  and  under¬ 
stand  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  regarded  in 
America.  Happily  for  themselves, 
Ameiicans  know  very  little  and  care 
very  little  about  international  law,  but 
even  the  most  ignoiant  of  American 
public  men  must  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  declaration  of  policy 
contained  in  President  Monroe’s  mani¬ 
festo  does  not  possess,  and  cannot  pos¬ 
sess,  the  authority  of  an  international 
compact,  supposing — of  which  I  have 
grave  doubts  personally — that,  there  is 
any  such  authority  in  existence.  All 
that  President  Monroe  ever  did  or 
could  have  done  was  to  enunciate  cer¬ 
tain  general  principles  which  in  his 
opinion  ought  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  the  Republic  with  the  European 
Powers.  1  think  the  general  purport 
of  the  Monroe  manifesto  may  be  fairly 
rendered  by  the  statement  that  this 
document  contemplated  the  ultimate 
extension  of  American  institutions  over 
the  whole  of  the  American  continent 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  accepted  the  existing 
arrangements  under  which  vast  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  New  World  were  still  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  Old  World  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  it  asserted  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  oppose  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  dominion  in  the  future.  1 
confess  that  in  this  declaration  there 
seems  to  me  nothing  at  which  the  most 
sensitive  of  European  Powers  can  rea¬ 
sonably  take  umbrage.  It  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  me  to  learn  that  my  friends 
and  neighbors  contemplate  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  my  early  demise  ;  but  so  long 
as  they  take  no  steps  to  bring  about 
the  result  they  anticipate,  I  have  no 
right  to  -quarrel  with  them  for  taking 
an  unfavorable  view  of  my  prospect  of 
longevity.  In  much  the  same  way 
England  has  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
in  the  fact  that  the  Americans  regard 
the  ultimate  absorption  of  Canada  in 
the  United  Stales  as  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Any  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  of  this  dogma 
would  be  a  canus  belli ;  but  the  dogma 
itself  is,  at  the  most,  a  pious  opinion 
which  every  American  is  entitled  to 
hold  and  every  Canadian  is  equally  en¬ 
titled  to  dispute.  It  is  only  fair  to  re¬ 
member  that  belief  in  the  ”  manifest 
14 
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destiny”  of  the  great  Republic  to  be¬ 
come  the  dominant  power  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  American 
continent  is  implanted  in  every  true 
American  by  the  education  he  receives, 
by  the  traditions  on  which  he  is  nur¬ 
tured,  by  the  very  air  he  breathes.  I 
myself  regard  this  belief  as  a  chimera 
never  likely  to  be  realized  ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  with  equal  justice  an  Ameri¬ 
can  may  regard  my  own  belief  in  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  vast  British 
Confederation  extending  over  half  the 
globe,  under  the  hegemony  of  the 
mother  country,  as  an  idle  dream. 
Both  of  us  may  be  right,  both  of  us 
may  be  wrong  ;  but  whatever  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  have  in  store  for  England  or 
for  America,  I  see  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  because  the  Americans,  from  their 
point  of  view,  ngard  the  occupation 
of  American  territory  by  European 
powers  as  an  anomaly  whose  removal 
is  to  he  hoped  for  in  the  years  to  come. 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  an  American  I 
should  be  a  partisan  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  “  America  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  And  feeling  this,  I  recognize 
the  futility  of  trying  to  persuade  the 
American  public  that  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  is  one  to  which  no  weight  can  he 
attached.  I  am  not  defending  the 
studied  discourtesy  with  which  the  as¬ 
pirations  underlying  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  are  avowed  iu  President  Cleve¬ 
land’s, extraordinary  manifesto.  No 
profession  of  national  policy  is  consid¬ 
ered  satisfactory  by  a  section  of  Ameri¬ 
can  politicians  unless  it  is  couched  in 
language  gratuitously  offensive  to  Great 
Britain.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  sensible  and  high-minded  of 
American  statesmen,  however  much 
they  may  condemn  the  form  of  the 
presidential  message,  would  endorse 
the  general  principles  contained  in  this 
manifesto  as  being  to  their  minds  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  obviously 
idle  to  complicate  the  controversy  as 
to  our  rights  in  regard  of  Venezuela 
by  any  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  is  unsound  and  untenable. 
Our  case  is,  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  delimitation  of  the  British 
Guiana  Venezuela  frontier  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  Monroe  doctrine  than 


it  has  with  the  binomial  theorem  or 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  If 
America  honestly  believes  that  Ven¬ 
ezuela  is  being  unfairly  treated  by  Great 
Britain,  it  may  possibly  be  ber  duty  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  this  singularly 
unsatisfactory  sister  republic,  even  at 
the  risk  of  war  with  England.  But 
this  duty,  supposing  it  to  be  a  duty  at 
all,  would  be  equally  incumbent  upon 
her  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  never 
been  heard  of.  We  cannot  hinder  the 
Americans  from  being  influenced  in 
their  conception  of  their  duty  by  the 
doctrine  iu  question,  but  we  may,  and 
indeed  must,  refuse  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  as  to  a  doctrine  which, 
whether  sound  or  unsound,  has  no 
more  authority  outside  the  United 
States  than  the  doctrine  that  Britannia 
rules  the  waves  has  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  four  seas.  All  we  have  got  to 
do  is  to  prove  to  our  own  satisfaction 
and  to  that  of  all  impartial  judges  that, 
in  contending  for  the  territory  we 
claim  as  belonging  to  us  by  right,  we 
are  not  taking  the  law  into  our  own 
hands  without  due  justiflcation. 

Common  sense,  therefore,  demands 
a  most  careful  investigation  on  our  own 
part  as  to  whether  our  case  in  regard 
to  the  frontier  line  is  as  strong  and  as 
unassailable  as  we  are  disposed  to  im¬ 
agine.  1  do  not  assert  that  this  is  not 
so.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  I  have  lo  take  the 
British  case  on  credit,  and  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  knowledge  to  ex¬ 
press  any  personal  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other.  Having  great  and  well- 
founded  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
honesty  of  our  public  servants  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  whole  bias  of 
my  mind  is  in  favor  of  the  impression 
that  their  contentions  in  regard  of 
Venezuela  are  substantially  correct. 
In  a  controversy,  however,  fraught,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  with 
most  grave  and  momentous  conse¬ 
quences,  an  impression,  however  strong, 
that  we  are  in  the  right  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  Common  sense  requires  cer¬ 
tainty,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  near  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  certainty  as  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Now,  without  disputing  the  prirnd facie 
justice  of  our  own  contention,  I  would 
call  attention  to  certain  considerations 
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which  suggest  the  possibility  of  that 
contention  not  being  as  yet  so  conclu¬ 
sive  as  could  be  wished.  In  as  far  as 
I  can  understand,  our  case  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  we  are  the  legal  successors 
of  the  Dutch,  and  that  therefore  all 
territory  which  belonged  to  Holland 
belongs  by  right  to  us.  In  like  fash¬ 
ion  the  Venezuelans,  as  the  legal  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Spaniards,  claim  as  their 
own  all  territory  that  belonged  to 
Spain.  If  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana,  at  the  lime  of  their  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  their  present  owners,  had  been 
settled  countries  with  well-defined  fron- 
tiers,  the  question  as  to  whom  any  ter¬ 
ritory  belonged  to  by  right  would  be 
easy  of  solution.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  Holland  and  Spain  only  oc¬ 
cupied  a  small  number  of  forts  and 
towns  on  the  sea-noast  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  inland  rivers,  with  certain 
strips  of  territory  adjacent  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  settlements.  The  Hinterland, 
which  was  graphically  described  many 
years  ago  as  “  bushes  and  water,”  was 
occupied  by  half-breeds,  savages,  and 
wild  beasts,  and  was  an  almost  un¬ 
known  country,  only  tiaversed  occa¬ 
sionally  by  Spanish  and  Dutch  hunters 
and  traders.  Anybody  who  has  studied 
the  chronicles  of  colonial  expansion  in 
savage  or  semi-savage  lands  will  not 
deem  my  scepticism  unreasonable  if  I 
express  a  doubt  whether  the  Dutch 
governors  of  Guiana  or  the  Spanish 
captains-general  of  Venezuela  could 
have  stated,  at  the  time  of  their  sur¬ 
rendering  their  dominion,  what  were 
the  precise  frontiers  of  the  countries 
over  which  they  ruled.  Judging  by 
all  experience,  the  great  probability  is 
that  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish 
authorities,  with  the  natural  desire  of 
all  colonial  authorities  to  magnify  their 
office,  put  forward  claims  as  to  the 
rights  of  their  respective  countries  to 
exercise  suzerainty  over  the  terra  in¬ 
cognita  of  the  interior  utterly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with,  and  antagonistic  to,  each 
other.  I  should  therefore  be  much 
surprised  if  any  evidence  forthcoming 
in  the  archives  of  Madrid  or  the  Hague 
could  throw  any  very  clear  light  as  to 
the  rightful  ownership  of  the  little- 
known  region  included,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Orinoco,  the  Cuyuny  and  the  Co 
tinga  rivers. 


Nor  is  this  all.  I  have  lying  befoie 
me  a  local  map  showing  the  variors 
frontier  lines  which  Great  Britain  has 
at  times  suggested,  proposed,  or  de¬ 
manded.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  exact  difference  between 
these  frontiers  without  a  chart.  But, 
for  my  immediate  object,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  within  the  course  of  the 
sixty  odd  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Venezuela  severed  her  connection 
with  Spain  successive  British  Govern¬ 
ments  have  propounded  seven  differ¬ 
ent  frontier  lines  separated  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  embracing  vast  areas, 
and  alternately  extending  or  diminish¬ 
ing  these  areas.  The  only  explanation 
of  these  extraordinary  discrepancies  is, 
that  Great  Britain  knew  very  little, 
and  cared  still  less,  as  to  what  the  ex¬ 
act  frontier  of  British  Guiana  might 
be,  provided  she  could  arrive  at  some 
definite  settlement  with  Venezuela. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  if  Great  Biitain  had  had 
any  very  distinct  evidence  as  to  what 
constituted  the  lawful  frontier  line  of 
British  Guiana,  any  number  of  British 
Governments  should,  one  after  the 
other,  have  altered  their  pretensions  in 
so  capricious  a  manner.  I  see  that  in 
our  despatches  considerable  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  Venezuela  has 
on  various  occasions  either  acquiesced 
in  our  proposals  and  then  retracted 
her  acceptance,  or  has  given  tacit  con¬ 
sent  to  our  claims  by  not  formally  pro¬ 
testing  against  them.  But  since  this 
half-breed  republic  has  had  on  an  aver¬ 
age  a  revolution  for  every  eighteen 
months  of  its  existence,  and  as  the  rare 
intervals  of  comparatively  settled  gov¬ 
ernment  it  has  enjoyed  have  been  varied 
by  abortive  insurrections  and  intermit¬ 
tent  dictatorships,  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  position  is  scarcely  confirmed  by  any 
irregularities  in  diplomatic  procedure 
committed  by  the  so-called  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Venezuela. 

Nor  can  I  discover  that  any  special 
authority  can  be  assigned  to  the  Schom- 
burgk  frontier  line,  which  our  Foreign 
Office  seems  inclined  to  consider  the 
irreducible  minimurh  of  British  claims. 
It  I  am  rightly  informed,  Schomburgk 
was  a  German  botanist  of  some  emi¬ 
nence,  who  visited  South  America  as  a 
collector  of  rare  plants.  In  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  in  Ure  valley  of  the 
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Orinoco  he  discovered  a  new  species  of 
water  lily,  which  he  named  the  Vxcioria 
regia  and  presented  to  the  Queen.  As 
a  former  traveller  in  those  regions  he 
was  selected  to  investigate  the  frontier 
line  between  British  Guiana  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela.  1  have  no  reason  to  assert  that 
he  performed  the  work  of  demarcation 
carelessly  or  perfunctorily.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  can  see  as  little  reason 
to  assume  that  he  had  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Schomburgk  line  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  the  best  frontier 
discoverable  between  the  British  col¬ 
ony  and  the  South  American  Republic, 
but  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn  it  derives 
no  additional  authority  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  authorship. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  our  claim 
to  the  disputed  territory  rests  not  only 
on  the  rights  accruing  fo  us  as  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Dutch  in  Guiana,  but 
upon  the  undisputed  occupation  for 
many  years  of  large  portions  of  this 
territory  by  British  settlers.  If  this 
oan  be  shown,  as  I  believe  it  can,  our 
case  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any 
•claim  based  on  title-deeds,  whose  valid¬ 
ity  and  legality  are  necessarily  open  to 
discussion.  But,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
the  facts  which  we  adduce  as  establish¬ 
ing  our  occupation  are  disputed  by  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  We  cannot 
Ask  to  be  judges  in  our  own  cause,  to 
establish  the  evidence,  to  define  the 
law,  and  to  pronounce  the  sentence. 
If  this  is  so,  common  sense  would  seem 
to  show  that,  before  we  enforce  our 
claim  against  Venezuela  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  we  should  do  well  to 
submit  that  claim  to  impartial  and  in¬ 
dependent  investigation. 

1  can  <)uite  understand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  the-  motives  which  induced  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  they  had  induced  his  pred¬ 
ecessor,  to  reject  the  idea  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  inadmissible.  Still  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  our  Foreign  Office 
authorities  had  realized  the  possibility 
of  the  American  Republic  considering 
herself — with  or  without  reason — as  en¬ 
titled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Venezuela  frontier  question, 
they  would  not  have  closed  the  door 
against  the  idea  of  arbitration.  As 
things  are,  1  see  great  objections  to 
our  retracting  this  refusal,  as  such  a 
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retraction  would  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  be  tantamount  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  American  contention  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  confers  on  the  United 
States  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
republics  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  would  also  expose  us  to  the  re¬ 
proach  that  we  had  yielded  to  threats 
what  we  had  refused  to  argument. 
Moreover,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to 
admit  the  principle  of  arbitration,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
after  what  has  occurred,  to  find  an  ar¬ 
biter  whose  judgment  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  command  confidence  in 
England,  and  whose  award,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  accepted  as  final 
across  the  Atlantic.  Still,  considering 
we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  possibility 
of  a  war  with  America  being  a  calam¬ 
ity  to  be  averted  by  every  means  not 
involving  disgrace,  common  sense 
points  out  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
treat  our  controversy  with  Ventzuela 
as  a  res  judicata,  but  to  display  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  modify  our  opinion  if  any  rea¬ 
sonable  ground  can  be  adduced  for  so 
doing.  A  very  high  authority*  on  all 
questions  connected  with  England  and 
America  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
Commission  being  appointed  to  recon¬ 
sider  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  In 
order  to  give  this  Commission  an  inter¬ 
national  character,  tho  Great  Powers 
might  each  be  requested  to  nominate  a 
representative  among  their  own  citi¬ 
zens,  who  would  take  part  in  the  delib- 
eiations.  If  a  Commission  so  consti¬ 
tuted  were  to  confirm  our  existing  con¬ 
tention,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
United  Stales  to  dispute  our  right  to 
enforce  that  contention.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Commission  should 
decline  to  sanction  our  claims,  we 
might  then  abandon  them  without 
loss  of  honor. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  this  particular 
solution  of  the  controversy.  I  only 
mention  it  because  it  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  consideration.  But  my  own 
idea  is  that  the  mode  in  which  we  can 
best  show  that  we  have  an  open  mind 
in  respect  of  the  Venezuela  difficulty 
can  safely  be  settled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  AH  I  contend  is  that,  in  view 


*  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley. 
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of  the  “  consequential  damages”  which 
a  war  with  America  might  entail  upon 
us,  common  sense  bids  us  not  to  per¬ 
sist  in  a  ”  non  possumus"  attitude.  If 
we  stretch  a  point  to  enable  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  retreat  without  discredit  from 
an  untenable  position,  if  wo  forego  the 
enforcement  of  our  full  legal  rights, 
and  if  by  so  doing  we  preserve  peace 
between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  only 
have  done  what  is  right,  but  we  shall 
have  done  what  is  best  fur  the  fortunes. 


the  interests,  and  the  honor  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Common  sense  bids  a  litigant 
to  accept  any  reasonable  compromise 
enabling  him  to  retire  from  a  lawsuit 
in  which  failure  means  ruin,  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  well-nigh  as  disastrous.  Surely 
in  like  manner  common  sense  bids  us 
accept  any  settlement  not  discreditable 
to  our  repute,  enabling  us  to  avoid  the 
bare  possibility  of  a  war  in  which  we 
stand  to  lose  everything  if  we  fail,  and 
have  little  or  nothing  to  gain  if  we  win. 
—  Nineteenth  Cen tu ry. 
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While  I  was  yet  very  young,  being 
still  in  my  teens,  a  friend  put  ”  Sartor 
Resartus”  into  my  hands,  and  my  at¬ 
tention  was  at  once  riveted  by  its  open¬ 
ing  sentences.  Fascinated  by  its  nov¬ 
elty,  and  undeterred  by  any  so-called 
difficulties  of  style,  I  quickly  became 
absorbed  in  the  book.  Happily,  1  at 
once  caught  its  central  idea,  so  that, 
far  from  being  repelled  by  the  quaint, 
whimsical  conceits  and  strange  satire, 
I  rather  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  tender 
pathos,  the  shadowy  autobiography  of 
a  great  nature  revealed  there.-  Repeat¬ 
ed  perusals  confirmed  and  deepened 
these  impressions,  so  that  ‘‘  Sartor 
Resartus,”  as  it  was  the  first,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  chief  and  the  best  loved 
of  Carlyle’s  works.  Next  in  order  of 
reading  came  ‘‘  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  then  ‘‘  The  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,”  followed  by 
‘‘The  Life  of  John  Sterling.”  It  is 
very  little  to  say  that  the  books  last 
napied  opened  up  new  worlds  to  mo, 
for  hitherto  history  and  biography  had 
been  mere  blanks.  ‘‘  Sartor,”  and 
even  the  beautiful  “  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent,”  were  more  cr  less  familiar 
ground  ;  but  that  mere  lives  of  people 
and  dry  facts  of  history  could  be  so 
vivid,  and  make  one’s  neart  beat  so, 
was  indeed  a  new  thing.  As  time 
went  on,  quite  a  passion  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  this  new  teacher, 
this  great  genius,  filled  my  heart  al¬ 
most  to  overflowing  ;  book  after  book 
was  read,  even  to  the  last  published 
volume  of  the  then  pearly  completed 
‘‘  Frederick  the  Great,”  and  at  last  I 


wrote,  to  the  relief  at  any  rate  of  my 
own  overburdened  heart.  Of  that  let¬ 
ter  I  made  no  copy,  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  I  neither  asked  fur  interview 
or  reply,  and  never  told  a  soul  that  I 
had  written.  Just  at  first,  perhaps, 
my  hopes  were  stirred  a  little  at  the 
postman’s  knock  ;  but  such  hopes  soon 
died  away,  and  the  time  passed  on- 
till  one  day,  one  never-to  be-forgotten 
day  in  October  1865  (just  about  six 
months  after  my  letter),  I  was  told  a 
lady  had  called  to  see  me,  and  on  en¬ 
tering  the  room  I  saw  a  lady  indeed, 
but  a  perfect  stranger,  who  told  me 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Over¬ 
whelmed  by  this  announcement  I  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair  ;  but  the  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes  and  kind  smile  soon  reass  ued 
me,  so  that  I  was  quite  at  my  ease  in 
talking  to  this  unexpected  but  most 
welcome  visitor. 

”  You  wrote  to  Mr.  Carlyle  some 
time  ago,  and  have  received  no  an¬ 
swer.”  ‘‘  I  did  ;  but  indeed  I  never 
expected  an  answer.”  ‘‘  Oh,  it  was 
not  polite  of  him  ;  but  he  was  very 
busy  then  finishing  ‘  Frederick,’  and 
afterward  we  were  away,  so  that  I 
thought  I  would  come  and  see  you.” 
Her  next  remark  was,  “  You  are  a  very 
young  person  to  be  reading  and  admir¬ 
ing  his  works.”  On  my  replying  that 
1  had  done  so  for  some  years,  she  said, 
‘‘  Why,  how  old  are  you?”  I  laugh¬ 
ingly  told  her  my  age.  ‘‘  Child,  you 
don’t  look  a  day  mure  than  twenty  ! 
Would  you  like  to  see  him?”  ‘‘I 
should  indeed,”  was  my  reply.  ‘‘  Very 
well,  then,  come  and  have  tea  with  us 
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next  Monday  ;  we  have  tea  at  half-past 
eight,  but  you  come  at  seven.” 

After  my  father  had  seen  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  to  her  carriage,  and  watched  her 
smiling  farewell  to  me  as  I  stood  on 
the  doorstep,  he  said,  ‘‘  Who  is  that 
lady?”  “Mrs.  Carlyle,”  said  I. 

“  WhoV*  “Thomas  Carlyle’s  wife.” 
“  Have  you  been  writing  to  him  ?”  was 
my  father’s  very  natural  question,  and 
he  was  greatly  pleased  when  I  replied, 

“  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  has  asked  me 
to  go  and  see  them.”  My  father’s  as¬ 
tonishment  was  very  great,  but  he  said 
only,  “  Oh  !  then  yon  must  go.”  My 
own  state  of  ecstasy  can  better  be  im¬ 
agined  than  described,  to  see  my  hero, 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  him  ! 
Uow  vividly  I  remember  it  all  !  the 
strange  shy  happiness,  and  my  delight 
as  the  day  itself  dawned.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  came  on  Friday,  so  that  Monday 
was  not  long  in  coming. 

Knowing  nothing  of  Chelsea,  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  locality  1  took  train 
to  Victoria,  then  walked  to  Cheyne 
Uow  ;  but  was  in  good  time  after  all, 
for  seven  struck  as,  reaching  the  house, 

I  stood  with  beating  heart  before  the 
door.  As  I  followed  the  servant  up 
the  stairs  and  to  the  drawing-room 
door,  I  trembled  ;  but  as  the  door 
opened,  I  saw  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  a  sofa 
at  the  farther  end,  who  started  up  with 
both  hands  outstretched  iu  welcome, 
and  kindly  drew  me  down  to  a  place 
by  her  side.  My  whole  heart  went  out 
to  her  in  love,  the  kindly  gracious 
woman  1  Soon  she  took  me  to  her 
own  room  (just  behind  the  drawing¬ 
room)  to  remove  my  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  in  my  happiness  1  told  her  how, 
in  the  days  which  had  intervened  be¬ 
tween  her  visit  and  that  evening,  I  had 
not  lived  but  waited,  and  she  patted  my 
cheek  with  an  amused  indulgent  smile. 

Not  Jong  after  this  Mr.  Uuskin  was 
announced,  and  we  were  all  three  soon 
engaged  in  animated  conversation. 
Every  time  the  door  opened  1  looked 
eagerly  toward  it,  as  the  servant  made 
preparations  for  tea.  At  last  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  came  in,  erect  and  tall.  Crossing 
the  room  to  where  I  stood,  he  said, 

“How  do  you  do.  Miss  - ?”  as 

quietly  as  though  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  me,  and  I  responded 
as  quietly,  hiding  a  tempest  of  emotion 
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under  my  outward  calm.  As  our  hands 
met  I  heard  a  low  murmur  from  Mr. 
Uuskin  or  Mrs.  Carlyle — I  suppose,  in 
approval  of  our  quiet  greeting.  Turn¬ 
ing  from  me,  Mr.  CarTvle  spoke  to  Mr. 
Uuskin,  and  took  no  further  notice  of 
me  at  that  time,  for  which  I  was  grate¬ 
ful.  Tea  being  ready,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
laced  me  at  her  right  hand,  and  (to 
er  unconcealed  amusement)  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  seated  himself  on  my  other  side, 
still  not  speaking  to  me,  but  carefully 
attending  to  all  my  wants,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  once  saying  to  him,  “No,  don’t 
give  her  milk  ;  I  have  cream  here  for 
her.”  Mr.  Uuskin  sat  opposite,  and 
1  was  very,  very  happy.  Of  the  con¬ 
versation  I  took  no  notes,  but  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  we  talked  of  many  things— of 
John  Sterling,  of  Edward  Irving,  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  Life  of  the  latter, 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  own  early  days,  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  “Agnes,”  which  I 
was  told  to  read  ;  and  then,  indeed, 
tea  being  over,  Mr.  Carlyle  turned  to 
me  and  talked.  He  left  the  table,  I 
remember,  we  still  retaining  our  places 
— at  least  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  I  did,  Mr. 
Uuskin  moving  nearer  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
After  a  time  something  Mr.  Carlyle 
said  caused  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  exclaim, 
“  You  are  going  clean  against  the  Bi¬ 
ble.”  His  answer  I  forget ;  but  site 
said,  “  Well,  the  New  Testament 
then.”  “  That  1  deny,”  he  said,  and 
in  his  excitement  rising  from  his  chair 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
“  I  6nd  in  the  New  Testament  pardon 
and  pity  for  the  penitent,  but  no  white¬ 
wash  for  scoundrels.”  This  phrase 
may  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  “  Lat¬ 
ter-day  Pamphlets.”  I  have  seen  it  in 
print  there,  but  it  was  new  to  me  th^n, 
and  thrilled  me  by  its  indignant  em¬ 
phasis  and  the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
speaker. 

Questions  as  to  my  own  reading  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  on  my  answering  “  No” 
when  asked  if  I  had  read  “  Wilhelm 
Meister,”  he  said,  “I’ll  give  it  you 
right  away,”  and  sprang  up  to  reach  a 
copy  from  the  shelves.  Mr.  Uuskiu 
exclaimed,  “  My  dear  Mr.  Carlyle, 
what  can  a  girl  make  of  ‘  Wilhelm 
Meister  ’  ?”  and  to  my  great  pride  and 
pleasure  Mr.  Carlyle  answered,  “  I  ex¬ 
pect  Miss  - will  make  a  great  deal 

of  it.” 
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Bat  the  time  was  going  on,  and  my 
day  of  days  was  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  of  going,  and 
she  in  her  turn  qufetly  spoke  to  Mr. 
Buskin,  then  told  me  that  Mr.  Raskin 
would  take  me  home  in  his  carriage  if 
1  would  wait  till  it  came.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  went  with  me  into  her  room  while 
I  put  on  my  outdoor  garments,  and  on 
our  return  found  Mr.  Carlyle  writing 
my  name  in  “  Wilhelm  Meister.”  By 
a  fortunate  accident  he  had  blotted  the 
writing  in  the  first  volume.  So  he 
wrote  in  them  both,  and  I  have  them 
with  this  inscription  : — 

“  To  Miss - . 

With  kind  regards 
And  best  wishes. 

T.  Carlyle. 

Oct.  1865." 

Furthermoie,  he  made  the  books  into 
a  neat  parcel  for  me  with  his  own 
hands,  and  as  he  did  so,  talked  to  me. 
When  the  carriage  was  announced, 

Mr.  Carlyle  said,  “  I’ll  take  Miss - 

down,  ril  escort  Miss - ,”  and  giv¬ 

ing  me  his  arm,  he  led  me  down,  placed 
me  in  the  carriage,  and  stood  there 
bareheaded,  waiting  for  Mr.  Buskin, 
who  soon  came  running  lightly  down 
the  stairs,  and  taking  his  seat  beside 
me,  we  quickly  drove  away. 

How  well  I  remember  that  drive  1 
After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pleasant 
evening  we  had  just  passed,  and  the 
great  kindness  shown  to  me,  we  had  a 
discussion,  1  had  almost  said  a  dispute, 
as  to  the  relative  beauty  of  sunlight  or 
moonlight  (the  moon  was  remarkably 
bright  and  beautiful  that  night)  ;  but 
Mr.  Buskin’s  amused  sense  of  the  un¬ 
suitability  of  “  Wilhelm  Meister”  to  a 
girl  was  still  uppermost,  and  he  said, 
‘‘  I  should  like  to  know  your  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  book.”  ‘‘  You  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  have  them,  then,”  was  my  re¬ 
ply  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it  1 
sent  Mr.  Raskin  a  letter,  receiving  in 
reply  a  kind  note,  and  a  little  later  on 
a  copy  of  ”  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust,” 
inscribed  to  me  with  ”  The  Old  Lec¬ 
turer’s  sincere  regards.” 

Ifi  taking  leave  of  me,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
said,  ”  I’ll  come  to  you  again  in  about 
a  fortnight and  true  to  her  promise, 
she  came,  bringing  with  her  a  young 
German  lady, — not  alighting  from  the 
carriage  herself,  but  sending  this  lady 


to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  like 
me  to  put  my  bonnet  on  and  join  them 
in  a  drive.  She  was  full  of  interest 
and  cariosity  as  to  huw  Mr.  Buskin 
and  I  had  got  on  together,  teasing  me 
not  a  little  about  my  having  to  write  a 
critique  on  “  Meister.”  On  alighting 
from  the  carriage  some  little  accident 
happened  (I  upset  a  work-basket,  1 
think),  for  which  I  apologized  so 
heartily  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  twitted  me 
about  my  ‘‘  delicate  remorses.”  The 
next  few  weeks  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  from  Chelsea ;  then  came 
this  kind  and  characteristic  note  : — 

"  5  Chetns  Row,  Chelsea. 

Sunday. 

“  Deab  Miss  - , — I  have  ever  so  many 

times  thought  of  going  to  yon  in  these  weeks. 
But — ‘  the  Pigs  have  rnn  thro'.  ’  My  carriage- 
horse  has  had  a  bad  foot,  and  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  *  the  Doctor.’  1  myself  have  been 
oS  my  sleep,  and  besides,  ‘  troubled  about 
many  things,’  and  So  and-so. 

“  Would  you  come  to  me  ?  Would  you  mind 
the  long  road  back — with  no  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
take  you  ? 

1 1;,“  I  have  a  charming  friend  coming  to  keep 
me  company  on  Wednesday  nest  in  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle's  absence.  Would  you  come  and  make 
her  acquaintance  ?  in  spite  of  there  being  no 
Mr.  C.  ?  If  so,  let  me  see  yon  to  dinner  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  o’clock— on  Wednesday  6th. 
Perhaps  yon  may  get  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  C.  be¬ 
fore  you  need  to  leave. 

“  One  of  my  servants  could  take  yon  to  an 
omnibus— if  yon  liked. — Yours  kindly, 

“  Jane  Welsh  Cabltle.” 

Of  course  the  invitation  was  joyfully 
accepted,  and  wo  three  dined  together. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  dressed  in  black  vel¬ 
vet.  She  had  a  pale  blue  ribbon  round 
her  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  large 
gold  cross ;  she  also  wore  a  brooch 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Goethe. 
One  of  her  bracelets  (a  very  pretty  one, 
pebbles  of  different  colors,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  cut,  polished,  and  set  in  silver), 
she  told  the  lady  I  had  been  invited  to 
meet,  was  a  present  from  the  same 
great  man.  Soon  after  we  had  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  drawing-room  I  heard 
the  latch-key  in  the  door,  and  listen¬ 
ing  intently,  heard  steps  and  voices  in 
the  hall.  Mrs.  Carlyle  gave  me  a  mis¬ 
chievous  smile  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  followed 
by  two  gentlemen,  entered  the  room. 
They  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and  had 
been  to  see  ”  Chang,”  the  Chinese 
giant.  After  Mr.  Canyle’skind  ”  How 
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d’ye  do I  had  no  further  word  from 
him  that  night,  but  was  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  listening  to  the  brilliant, 
clever  talk.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
was  Professor  Tyndall,  the  other  I  did 
not  recognize.  The  Professor  gave  me 
my  tea,  and  talked  to  me  a  little,  but 
I  preferred  listening, — keeping  well  in 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  shadow,  and  slipping 
quietly  awav  when  it  grew  late. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time, 
too,  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  came,  and 
brought  Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  slay¬ 
ing  with  me  quite  a  long  time.  It  soon 
became  a  habit  to  watch  for  the  famil¬ 
iar  carriage,  and  either  to  welcome  her 
for  a  visit  or  to  go  with  her  for  a  drive. 
She  often  came  to  me  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  One  wet  and  dreary  day  I  was 
sitting  alone  when  the  bell  rang.  1 
gladly  ran  to  answer  it,  and  saw  a 
strange  gentleman  standing  there  ;  but 
looking  beyond  him,  I  saw  the  dear 
face  smiling  at  me  from  the  carriage 
window.  I  was  eagerly  dashing  for¬ 
ward,  but  was  peremptorily  waved 
back,  with  orders  to  get  my  bonnet 
and  come  out.  Mr.  George  Cooke  was 
our  companion  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
wind  and  rain,  we  were  all  very  bright 
and  merry,  Mrs.  Carlyle  taking  my 
hand,  and  holding  it  in  hers  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time.  The  day  she  and 
Miss  Jewsbury  came  I  had  seen 
“  Punch’s  Christmas  Almanack,”  and 
on  its  cover  were  likenesses  of  all  the 
principal  literary  people,  very  comical 
and  funny,  with  absurd  doggerel  coup¬ 
lets  describing  them.  Among  these  I 
spied  “  Carlyle  and  Tyndall”  together. 
Carlyle  was  m  full  Scotch  costume  ;  in 
one  hand  he  carried  a  child’s  spade  and 
pail,  and  with  the  other  he  was  throw¬ 
ing  pens  and  ink  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  lines  were  these  : — 

“Carlyle;  having  finished  ‘Friedrich’  alto¬ 
gether. 

Is  off  to  Soarboro’  to  spend  the  summer 
weather.” 

Oh,  how  she  laughed,  and  how  delight¬ 
ed  she  was!  “  The  first  time  ‘  Punch  ’ 
has  taken  any  notice  of  him,”  she 
said.  Another  time  Mrs.  Carlyle  said, 
*‘  There  is  something  in  the  carriage 
for  you — run  and  look.”  I  found 
there  a.  large  blue  china  plate,  still 
happily  in  my  possession. 

So  she  cheered  and  brightened  my 
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life,  and  the  weeks  passed  till  the 
spring  came,  and  with  it  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Carlyle  as  Lord  Rector  of 
the  Edinburgh  University.  Her  pride 
and  pleasure  were  unbounded,  and  we 
had  many  happy  talks  about  it,  until 
I  heard  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  gone, 
and  I  received  this  little  note  : — 

“  Windsor. 

“Dear  urriiE  Woman,— I  am  here,  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  for  two  days  ;  but 
mean  to  be  home  to-morrow.  I  wonder  if 
yon  would  like  to  spend  good  part  of  Monday 
with  me?  I  will  go  to  you  about  two  on 
Monday,  and  bring  you  back  with  me  if  you 
be  Willing. — Yours  sincerely, 

“  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.” 

I  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
more  than  willing— eager  and  anxious 
— to  compare  notes  with  her  about  the 
great  speech,  and  people’s  ideas  of 
Carlyle.  She  was  bright,  and  even 
kinder  to  me  than  usual.  We  made 
some  calls,  or  rather  Mrs.  Carlyle  did, 
leaving  me  in  the  carriage  ;  and  after¬ 
ward  we  dined  together.  In  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  as  she  lay  back  among  the 
cushions,  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
how  frail  she  looked,  and  how  lan¬ 
guidly  her  fingers  moved  as  she  knit¬ 
ted.  I  sat  on  a  low  seat  beside  her,  as 
she  told  me  of  her  beautiful  mother, 
and  sent  me  for  different  miniatures, 
and  a  large  album  containing  some 
very  curious  things  ;  till  some  gentle¬ 
men  joined  us,  and  we  had  tea.  Our 
conversation  was  chiefly  on  the  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  topic,  I  remember.  When  the 
time  came  for  me  to  leave,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  commissioned  to  see  me 
into  an  omnibus. 

On  the  following  Friday  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  to  see  her  again, 
accompanied  by  Count  R - ,  the  fa¬ 

ther  of  the  young  German  lady  I  had 
seen.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  radiant,  and 
had  brought  “  Punch”  for  me  to  see. 
The  cartoon  for  the  week  was  “  Wis¬ 
dom  and  Windbag  on  the  one  side 
Bright  lampooned  as  *‘  Windbag 
Carlyle,  with  grave  dignity,  on  the 
other  side,  was  “  Wisdom,”  and  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  his  speech  was  given.  She 
was  full  of  wifely  pride  and  triumph, 
and  was  anxious  for  me  to  share  in  her 
pleasure.  My  father  talked  with  her 
a  great  deal  that  afternoon,  and  after 
she  had  gone,  told  me  Mrs.  Carlyle 
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had  promised  him  a  copy  of  “  Past  and 
Present.” 

To  the  end  of  time  I  shall  remember 
that  bright  little  visit,  for  it  was  the 
last.  On  the  next  day  she  died,  sud¬ 
denly,  and  swiftly  departed.  By  the 
great  kindness  of  Mr.  Aitken,  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Carlyle’s,  the  news  was  gently 
broken  to  me  on  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  ;  but  the  stern  and  awful  fact  re¬ 
mained— she  had  gone.  Miss  Margaret 
Welsh  (her  cousin)  came  from  Scotland 
to  take  charge  of  the  forlorn  house  and 
receive  Mr.  Carlyle  on  his  sad  home¬ 
coming.  This  lady,  Miss  Jewsbury, 

and  the  Misses  K - were  most  kind 

to  me  ;  still,  the  sun  of  my  little  world 
had  gone.  Beyond  a  short  letter  of 
condolence,  I  could  not  intrude  myself 
on  Mr.  Carlyle’s  notice,  and  all  seemed 
ended  ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  but 
for  his  own  great  goodness.  The  sub¬ 
joined  note  came  to  me  one  day  : — 

“  5  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
Tuesday,  lOth  July. 

“  Mt  deab  Miss - , — Mr.  Carlyle  has 

asked  me  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you  to  say 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  if  you 
could  come  up  to  Chelsea  on  Saturday  next, 
any  time  before  2  o’clock.  1  hope  it  may  be 
convenient  for  you  to  come  that  day,  as  I 
think  Mr.  Carlyle  would  prefer  Saturdav,  if 
you  could  possibly  come.  I  know  yon  will  if 
you  can.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  yon  ar¬ 
rived  safely  at  home  that  evening  from  kind 
Miss  Jewsbnry’s.—  With  kind  regards,  believe 
me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Maboabet  Welsh.” 

I  went  to  Chelsea,  and  was  shown 
straight  in  to  Mr.  Carlyle  as  he  sat  in 
the  back  part  of  the  dining-room.  He 
had  aged  very  much,  and  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  solemn  sadness  of  his 
manner,  the  great  dignity  (if  I  may 
say  so)  of  his  grief.  He  at  once  began 
to  talk  of  his  wife  (“  My  Jane  who  has 
just  left  us”),  and  told  me  a  great  deal, 
which  all  the  world  knows  now,  but 
which  sounded  very  sacred  to  me  then. 
He  told  me  of  her  brilliant  youth,  of 
their  early  married  days,  of  her  con¬ 
stant  and  bright  helpfulness,  and  then, 
coming  down  to  the  present,  said  to 
me,  “  It  was  all  her  doing  that  you 
ever  came  here  ;  you  would  never  have 
come  here  but  for  her.”  I  knew  it 
well,  and  said  so,  speaking  a  little  of 
my  great  love  for  her.  Mr.  Carlyle 
answered,  ”  And  she  thought  well  of 
yoti ;  you  don’t  know  how  well  she 


thought  of  you.”  Then  he  told  me 
the  reason  of  his  sending  for  me  :  it 
was  his  wish  to  give  me  something  in 
remembrance  of  ‘‘his  Jane.”  and 
thought  he  would  make  mo  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  ‘‘  The  London  Library,”  so  that 
1  could  always  have  reading  enough. 
Then  he  handed  me  a  small  envelope 
containing  a  ticket  of  life  member¬ 
ship — 

”  For  Miss - , 

Uth  July,  1866. 

T.  Carlyle." 

— saying,  “  I  give  it  you,  in  her  name, 
and  for  her  sake.”  It  had  been  hard 
work  to  battle  with  my  emotions  ;  I 
had  succeeded  tolerably  well  till  now. 
I  think  Mr.  Carlyle  saw  the  struggle, 
and  kindly  dismissed  me.  In  a  very 
short  time,  however,  he  came  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  said  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  tell  me  that  this  was  her 
birthday,  and  that  was  why  he  so 
wished  to  see  me  on  this  particular 
day.  Miss  Welsh’s  warm  congratula¬ 
tions,  and  the  wine  she  insisted  on  my 
drinking,  did  me  good. 

Both  Miss  Welsh  and  Miss  Jewsbury, 
and  the  kind  German  ladies,  often  in¬ 
vited  me  over  ;  and  when  Miss  Welsh 
returned  to  Scotland,  Miss  Aitken, 
bright,  clever,  and  friendly,  came  to 
live  with  her  uncle,  and  from  time  to 
time  1  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes’  talk. 
As  time  passed  on  I  became  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  as  I  was  going  to 
live  in  the  country,  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  spend  one  evening  with 
them,  November  10,  1868.  We  were 
to  be  quite  alone,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Miss 
Aitken,  and  I.  Mr.  Carlyle  had  been 
to  Mentone  with  Lady  Ashburton  in 
the  spring  of  that  year,  and  he  talked 
to  us  of  his  visit ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  showed  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  my  future,  inquiring 
into  my  plans  and  prospects,  aavising 
as  to  choice  of  friends,  etc.  It  was  in 
some  sort  a  farewell  visit,  and  a  kind 
of  sadness  hung  over  us  all.  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle  looked  exactly  as  he  does  in  Bdehm’s 
statue  of  him.  The  attitude  and  the 
dress  were  exactly  the  same  ;  for  he 
wore  a  gray  dressing-gown  lined  with 
red,  and  when  I  saw  the  statue  after¬ 
ward  in  the  Academy,  I  was  struck  by 
the  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Carlyle 
as  he  was  that  night. 
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In  the  years  after  my  marriage  I 
made  many  a  pilgrimage  to  Chelsea, 
and  enjoyed  many  a  meeting  with  Car¬ 
lyle.  Some  of  these  stand  out  with 
beautiful  distinctness,  others  have 
faded  into  the  background  of  memory. 
Once  I  remember  saying,  “  It  is  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  my  life  to  have 
known  you,”  to  which,  with  grave  de¬ 
liberate  courtesy,  he  replied,  “  It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  say  so,”  always  sad 
and  heavy-laden,  yet  always  kind  and 
courteous  “  for  her  sake.” 

At  last  the  end  did  come,  and  on  the 
4th  November  1879  I  looked  my  last 
upon  him  in  this  world.  I  had  gone 
up  as  usual ;  but  his  niece  (now*  Mrs. 

-  Alexander  Carlyle)  and  I  had  stayed  too 
long  talking  in  her  own  private  room, 
till  we  heard  Mr.  Carlyle  going*  down¬ 
stairs.  He  was  by  this  time  too  feeble 
to  walk,  and  only  took  carriage  exer¬ 
cise.  I  ran  down  after  him,  and  he 
gave  me  a  kind  smile,  saying,  ”  Well, 
here  I  am  as  weak  as  a  sparrow,  and 
longing  to  be  gone  then  after  a  few 
words  of  inquiry  after  my  health  and 
happiness,  “  Good-by,  I  give  you  my 
blessiug,”  and  held  my  hand  longer 
than  usual.  He  knew,  and  so  did  I, 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  for  the 
last  time. 

I  would  say  to  any  one  who  would 
wish  to  know  Carlyle,  Go  to  his  books  ; 
his  true  and  enduring  monument  is 
there.  Do  not  listen  to  what  any  one 
says  about  him,  even  to  what  in  his  sad 
lonely  old  age  he  sajs  about  himself  ; 
read  with  an  open  mind  :  if  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  understanding  heart  are 
the  reader's,  he  will  discern,  behind  all 


the  painstaking  research  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  fidelity  to  truth,  the  large  loving 
heart  of  the  writer.  It  has  been  said, 
Carlyle  despised  the  people.  That  I 
deny.  It  is  true  he  did  not  love 
“  mobocracy,”  and  believed  in  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  wise  and  good.  He  looked 
forward  to  no  **  universal  reign  of  rose¬ 
water  he  had  no  ”  Morrison's  pill” 
specific,  but  au  unfaltering  trust  in 
God.  ‘‘  The  soul  of  the  universe  is 
just,”  he  would  say.  And  remember, 
the  Christian  hope  was  not  his  ;  Car¬ 
lyle's  foregone  conclusion  was  that 
Christianity  is  dead  :  his  great  soul, 
with  its  brave,  mournful  outlook,  was 
denied  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
that  ‘‘  sure  and  certain  hope.”  He 
has  gone  I  the  foremost  and  the  great¬ 
est  of  our  generation,  as  a  teacher  of 
righteousness  and  an  inspired  seer.  In 
my  young  days,  ”  The  man  is  mad” 
was  thought  sufficient  answer  to  any 
who  quoted  his  opinions  ;  and,  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  I  heard 
young  men  speak  of  having  had  “  the 
Carlyle  fever.”  But  the  leaven  has 
worked,  aud  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
thinker  have  become  the  heritage  of 
the  many.  A  truly  great  man  one  may 
well  call  Carlyle.  Defects  and  limita¬ 
tions  he  had,  of  course,  for  he  was  hu¬ 
man  ;  but  the  world  owes  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  it  almost  seemed 
to  me  a  sacred  duty  to  pay  this  my  tiny 
tribute  of  undying  love.  Thank  God, 
one  need  not  spei^  of  love  in  the  past 
tense,  there  is  always  the  future,  and 
in  the  meantime  it  is  an  ever-present 
possession.  — BlackwoodiS  Magazine. 


THE  BULING  RACES  OF  PREHISTORIC  TIMES. 

BY  D.  F.  HANNIGAN. 


Much  has  been  written  as  to  the 
early  history  of  civilization.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  perennial  interest,  and 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  it  may 
heighten  its  attractiveness  for  imagi¬ 
native  minds.  It  is  to  Asia — the  cra¬ 
dle  of  the  human  race — that  we  must 


*  Alas  1  I  should  have  said  then,  for  she  too 
has  gone. 


look  for  traces  of  primeval  man.  The 
forest  races  of  Southern  India  furnish 
us  with  a  primitive  type  of  government 
in  the  village  community.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fire-worshipping  handi¬ 
craftsmen  of  Asia  Minor  brings  our 
researches  a  step  further.  There  are, 
in  fact,  abundant  materials  for  any 
scholar  who  is  painstaking  enough  to 
collect  them. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt’s  work.  The  Rul¬ 
ing  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,*  is  an 
attempt  to  unveil  the  early  history  of 
the  human  race  with  the  assistance  of 
mythological  and  ethnological  data. 
Tne  author  shows  that  even  the  ages 
which  have  hitherto  been  called  prehis¬ 
toric  can  be  made  the  subject  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  useful  investigation.  The 
scantiness  of  our  information  as  to  the 
life  of  primitive  man  is  partially  due 
to  the  fact  that,  until  of  late,  anti¬ 
quarian  research  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  northern  countries. 
Insight  into  the  history  of  Southern 
races  is  necessary,  as  geologists  believe 
that  the  earliest  relics  of  civilized  man 
are  to  be  found  in  countries  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  Mr.  Hewitt  points  out  that 
the  village  communities  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  South,  and  that,  during  the 
Neolithic  age,  agriculture  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  immigrants  from 
Southern  villages. 

The  preface  to  the  work  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  instructive.  It  gives  a  general 
survey  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  reader 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  hu¬ 
man  society  from  the  earliest  period. 
According  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  local  institutions  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  conservatism  and  reverence 
for  the  past,  which  are  such  strong 
characteristics  of  archaic  communities. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  old  customs  is  sometimes  at¬ 
tributable  to  accident  or  to  the  absence 
of  original  minds  in  a  community. 
However,  the  history  of  nearly  all  an¬ 
cient  peoples  reveals  a  marked  an¬ 
tipathy  to  change  or  innovation. 
Mythic  tales  supply  us  with  a  valuable 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  a  study  of  the 
ritual  of  Eastern  nations  confirms  many 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  with 
more  or  less  certainty  from  other 
sources.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hewitt 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  mythologi¬ 
cal  element  in  history,  though  it  may 
be  dangerous  to  regard  any  myth  as 
anything  more  than  evidence  of  the 
subjective  condition  of  the  race  to 
which  it  can  be  traced.  It  is  necessary 

*  The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times.  By 
J.  F.  Hewitt,  late  Commisaioner  of  Chota 
Nagpore.  Two  volamea.  London  :  A.  Gon- 
atable  &  Co. 


to  remember  that  the  mythological  ma¬ 
terials,  of  which  such  copious  use  is 
made  in  this  remarkable  work,  were 
preserved  not  by  savages,  but  by  the 
first  founders  of  civilized  existence. 
Their  object  was,  no  doubt,  partly 
educational,  for  in  every  village  the 
rising  generation  was  trained  by  their 
elders,  and  from  the  teaching  instinct 
thus  developed  folk-tales  and  national 
proverbs  originated.  Nearly  all  these 
tales  are  connected  with  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  natural  phenomena,  and  are 
the  product  of  the  brains  of  agricul¬ 
tural  or  hunting  races  with  keen  mer¬ 
cantile  instincts. 

We  find  that,  whenever  these  stories 
have  individuals  for  their  heroes,  they, 
as  a  rule,  turn  on  the  idea  that  the 
possession  of  riches  necessarily  leads 
to  happiness.  Some  of  them  are  merely 
nature-myths,  explaining  the  course  of 
the  year,  a  subject  of  vast  importance 
to  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  with  which  the  tales  are  as¬ 
sociated.  One  of  these  is  that  which 
relates  how  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  the  barley-mother  Oemeter,  was 
carried  off  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  for 
six  months  in  the  underworld  by  Hades, 
and  the  other  is  the  complementary 
story  which  describes  the  ^od  of  spring 
Hdentified  by  Mr.  Hewitt  with  St. 
George)  as  slaying  the  dragon  of  win¬ 
ter.  The  reference  in  these  myths  is, 
of  course,  to  the  two  seasons  of  the 
early  year  of  the  Southern  races,  after 
it  had  been  transported  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  This  year  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  periods  of  six  months 
each,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Pleiades  above  the  horizon  at  sunset  in 
November,  the  spring  of  the  South, 
and  their  disappearance  below  it  in 
April,  the  spring  of  the  North.  The 
story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  symbol¬ 
izes  the  awakening  of  the  earth  under 
the  kiss  of  Spring.  The  tale  of  Cin¬ 
derella  with  its  variants  symbolizes 
Winter  defeating  her  gaudier  sisters. 
Spring  and  Summer,  by  marrying  the 
young  god  of  the  new  year,  and  leav¬ 
ing  her  glass  shoe  of  ice  as  the  sign  by 
which  she  is  to  be  found  by  all  who 
know  her  worth. 

This  mythical  method  of  recording 
the  movements  of  time  prevailed  among 
the  Kushites ;  and  it  was  found  to 
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serve  the  purposes  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  among  a  people  whose  living  was 
gained  by  the  culture  of  plants.  The 
seven  days  of  the  week,  the  ten  and 
eleven  months  of  gestation  and  gener¬ 
ation,  the  thirteen  months  of  the  lunar, 
and  the  twelve  months  of  the  solar 
year,  form  a  most  important  part  of 
the  teaching  of  ancient  myths.  In 
these  stories  the  names  of  individuals 
do  not  appear,  such  a  system  of  nam¬ 
ing  being  deemed  unlucky.  The  names 
selected  are  really  those  which  seemed 
to  the  authors  of  the  tales  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  convey  to,  and  to  impress  on 
the  memory  of,  those  who  learned  the 
myth,  the  meaning  of  the  lessons  they 
wished  to  inculcate. 

When  village  life  expanded  into  the 
primeval  empire  ruled  by  the  Kushika, 
the  village  teachers,  local  priests,  and 
prophetesses,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
national  traditional  tales,  became  the 
diviners,  interpreters,  and  accredited 
framers  of  verbal  histories,  and  were 
known  among  the  Hindus  as  Prashastri 
or  sacred  teachers.  They  were  trained 
for  the  purpose  and  consecrated  to  the 
office,  and  were  regarded  as  divinely 
inspired  persons,  who  had  not  merely 
retained  in  their  memories  records  of 
past  events  but  were  also  augurs  or 
foretellers  of  the  future.  They  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  special  castes  of 
priestly  colleges  in  India  and  Egypt, 
of  the  Magi  of  Persia  and  Assyria,  and 
of  the  Augurs  of  Rome.  In  their 
hands  the  national  ritual  became,  like 
the  national  tales,  a  vehicle  of  histori¬ 
cal  information,  and  it  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  branch  of  their  duties 
that  they  began  to  study  astronomy  as 
a  means  of  ascertaining  and  predicting 
the  changing  of  the  seasons  and  fixing 
the  annual  recurrence  of  the  days  ap¬ 
pointed  for  public  festivals.  They 
were  .the  chief  advisers  of  the  kings, 
or  rather  ^cond  kings  themselves,  at 
the  time  when  the  office  of  king  and 
priest,  formerly  combined  among  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  was  divided, 
and  two  kings  were  appointed,  like 
the  twin  kings  of  the  Spartans  and  the 
hereditary  Kagas,  and  the  hereditary 
Sena-pati,  or  commanders-in-chief,  of 
the  Indian  Dravidian  races. 

There  is  something  extremely  curi¬ 
ous  in  the  history  of  the  eunuch-priests 


of  South-Western  Asia  and  India. 
The  earliest  of  the  different  families  of 
Hindu  priests  were  the  Bhri-gu,  or 
priests  of  the  mother-goddess,  the 
earth,  and  the  father,  the  fire-god. 
They  stood  at  the  basis  of  the  ritualis¬ 
tic  system,  and  corresponded  with  the 
•Jewish  Merari,  whose  name  means 
“  the  bitter  or  unhappy,”  and  who  had 
charge  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle. 
As  Mr.  Hewitt  shows,  the  earliest  rit¬ 
ualistic  worship  originated  in  prayers 
for  rain,  and  the  Merari  got  their  title 
of  “  bitter”  from  the  bunch  of  hyssop, 
which  is  the  descendant  of  the  rain¬ 
making  magic  wand,  the  prastara. 
These  priests  became  in  Phrygian  or 
Akkadian  ritual  the  lagaru  or  elders 
of  the  Stimerians,  also  called  Kali  or 
“  the  illustrious,”  who  were  the  (lalli 
of  Phrygia,  the  priests  of  the  fire-god. 
They  were  eunuch-priests  ;  but  we  learn 
from  Indian  ritual  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Neshtri,  the  successors 
of  the  consecrated  maidens  of  Istar  and 
the  village  dancers,  the  priests  of 
Tvashtar,  were  notunsexed,  while  their 
associate,  the  Agnidhra,  or  priest  of 
the  fire-god,  was,  like  his  brethren  else¬ 
where,  an  unmanned  priest.  The 
Bhri-gu  were  succeeded  by  the  An- 
giras,  or  officers  of  burnt  offerings, 
who  were  the  heads  of  the  sacrifices  in 
the  Hindu  ritual  of  the  Brahmanas, 
and  the  Makkhu  or  great  ones,  the 
priests  of  the  goddess  MSg3,  in  Akka¬ 
dian  ritual.  They  were  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  messages  sent  to  her  votaries 
by  the  wonder-working  mother  of  fire 
through  the  indictions  of  the  sacrificial 
victims.  They  were  deposed  from 
their  supremacy  by  the  Kohathites, 
known  among  the  Hindus  and  Zends 
as  the  Atharvans  or  Athravans,  the 
priests  of  the  heavenly  fire-god,  Atar 
or  Atri,  the  god  of  three  seasons,  the 
spirit  father  god,  who  subsequently  be¬ 
came  the  Nun  or  fish-god  of  the  Akka¬ 
dians,  Jews,  and  Egyptians,  and  whose 
function  it  was  to  impregnate  the  year 
of  three  seasons  with  life.  Tliese 
priests  were  the  pourers  of  libations, 
the  reciting  priests  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Brahmanas,  and  they  took  over  the 
work  of  reciting  and  preserving  his¬ 
tory,  which  had  previously  been  com¬ 
bined  with  the  duties  of  the  Bhri-gu 
and  Angiras,  and  became  the  Asipu  of 
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the  Akkadians,  the  Prashastri  of  the 
Hindus,  and  the  sons  of  Joseph  of  the 
Jews.  The  Hindu  caste  of  Brahmins 
and  the  Hebrew  tribe  of  Levi  were 
formed  from  the  ranks  of  these  three 
orders. 

From  the  fact  that  the  names  in 
early  historical  myths  were  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  denote  individuals  we  arrive  at 
the  important  inference  that  the  names 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  prim¬ 
itive  genealogies  of  the  Jews  were 
really  typical  or  racial  rather  than  per¬ 
sonal.  Thus  the  name  Lamech  may 
be  referred  to  the  myth  of  the  three 
mother-seasons,  his  two  wives,  Adah 
and  Zillah,  representing  respectively 
the  Northern  winter  mother  of  the 
young  sun-god,  and  the  Southern 
mother  of  the  snake-race.  Again, 
Adah  and  Zillah  may  be  said  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  Is-tar  and  Sar.  The  name 
of  the  latter  divinity  appears  to  have 
the  same  root  as  the  English  word 
“  shard,”  meaning  the  wing-case  or 
husk  of  a  beetle,  the  original  form  of 
the  word  showing  itself  in  the  Low 
German  “  skaard,”  the  Icelandic 
”  skard,”  the  High  German  “  scharte,” 
which  mean,  like  “sherd”  in  our 
“  potsherd,”  a  piece  of  pottery.  The 
Northern  races  by  the  invention  of 
pottery  supplied  themselves  with  ves¬ 
sels  for  carrying  liquids,  which  the 
Southern  forest  races  found  ready  to 
hand  in  gourds  and  hollow  bamboos. 
Therefore,  the  goddess-mother  of  the 
grain  must,  before  she  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  osier  basket,  have  been 
connected,  in  an  earlier  age,  with  an 
earthen  jar  or  vessel.  The  united 
Northern  and  Southern  races  appear 
in  the  MahSbharata  and  BtShmanas  as 
the  worshippers  of  the  jar,  containing 
originally  both  the  seed  grain  and  that 
husked  for  bread-making ;  and  this 
became  the  Drona-kalasha,  or  vessel 
in  which  the  Soma,  the  seed  or  sap  of 
life,  was  mixed.  Drona,  born  of  the 
Jar,  becomes  in  the  MahSbhSiata  the 
tutor  of  the  young  KaurSvya,  or  tor¬ 
toise,  and  the  Pandava,  or  sun-princes, 
and  he  is  called  the  “  pot-born”  son  of 
Bharad  vaja,  the  lark,  the  bird  of 
heaven,  born  from  the  seed  from  the 
gods,  the  grain  placed  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  It  appears  clear  that  the  myth, 
which  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  and 


which  made  the  barley  and  wheat¬ 
growing  races  sons  of  the  seed -grain 
stored  in  earthen  jars,  was  brought  by 
them  to  India. 

The  great  Aryan  revolt  had  the  effect 
of  transforming  the  historical  m>th. 
Before  this  event  the  impersonality  of 
the  myth  was  due  to  the  communal 
view  of  property  held  by  the  Southern 
races.  The  Northern  races,  who  based 
property  on  individual  and  family  pos¬ 
session,  did  not  relish  histories  which 
disregarded  the  names  of  individuals. 
The  Northern  conquerors  loved  to  have 
their  genealogies  and  achievements 
enumerated  by  their  bards.  These 
balds  superseded  the  priests  of  the  Ind¬ 
ian  and  Assyrian  rituals,  and  so  his¬ 
tory,  instead  of  being  an  account  of 
natural  phenomena  or  of  great  events 
in  the  development  of  nations,  became 
a  series  of  epics  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  particular  heroes.  It  is  thus, 
according  to  Mr.  Hewitt’s  exceedingly 
plausible  hypothesis,  that  the  old 
mythic  stories  became  transformed  into 
poetic  chronicles  like  the  “  Kalevala” 
and  the  “  Nibelungen  Lied.”  Such 
a  transformation  made  some  of  the  old 
traditional  myths  seem  rather  absurd 
to  ]>hilosophic  minds.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  Plato  regarding  the  story  of 
how  Kronos,  the  god  of  Time,  ate  his 
own  children,  and  how  (Edipus  mar¬ 
ried  his  mother,  as  demoralizing.  But 
the  philosophers  forgot  that  these  ex¬ 
travagant  stories  were  only  Aryan  trav¬ 
esties  of  ancient  history. 

Among  other  changes  introduced  by 
the  Northern  races  was  the  substitution 
of  marriage  for  the  matriarchal  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  introduction  of  aggres¬ 
sive  wars  and  slavery.  The  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  methods  led  to  the 
error  of  trying  to  explain  civilization 
as  a  product  of  Northern  initiative, 
and  neglecting  the  work  done  for  the 
cause  of  human  progress  by  the  South¬ 
ern  races. 

“  The  history  of  the  amalgamation 
of  these  alien  races,”  says  Mr.  Hewitt, 
“  has  yet  to  be  written.”  Certainly, 
his  remarkable  book  supplies  the  fu¬ 
ture  historian  with  evidence  which 
throws  light  on  many  of  the  obscurities 
of  archaic  life,  and  shows  the  true  di¬ 
rection  in  which  inquiry  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  past  should  be  made. 
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His  work  takes  the  form  of  essays, 
each  of  which  manifests  independent 
and  original  research.  In  the  6rst  es¬ 
say  he  gives  the  result  of  investigations 
made  by  him  while  Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Chota  Nagpore,  into  the  old¬ 
est  form  of  Indian  village  organization. 
He  satisfied  himself  that  these  village 
customs  were  not  of  Aryan  origin,  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  before 
their  union  with  alien  and  heterogene- 
*ouB  people,  these  southern  races  had 
unravelled  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  and  created  institutions  which 
they  were  able  to  hand  down  to  pos¬ 
terity.  Curiously  enough,  the  legend 
of  St.  George  is,  if  Mr.  Hewitt  be  ac¬ 
curate,  identical  with  the  myth  of  the 
god  Naga,  who  sends  the  rain  which 
enables  the  earth  to  produce  life  and 
causes  the  seed  to  grow.  The  cross, 
we  are  told,  was  a  sacred  symbol  in 
very  remote  ages.  It -was  assigned  to 
the  rain  god  by  the  Mayas,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  inhabited 
that  country  long  before  the  Toltecs. 
It  was,  with  the  modification  in  form 
of  a  small  circle  at  the  top,  the  symbol 
of  the  fire-god  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  Thus  we  find  a  curious 
connection  between  Christian  legend 
and  antique  myth. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  primitive 
village  is  minutely  described,  and  the 
author  conclusively  demonstrates  that 
it  is  among  the  customs  of  the  Indian 
people  we  must  look  for  the  first  found¬ 
ers  of  village  life.  The  village  com¬ 
munity  originated  among  a  forest  race, 
for  it  was  associated  with  tree-worship  ; 
therefore  its  home  could  not  be  the 
treeless  plains  of  Assyria  or  Egypt.  It 
was  also  impossible  that  the  dwellers 
in  Indian  forests  could  have  learned  to 
organize  their  villages  from  the  forest 
races  pf  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  for 
until  a  comparatively  late  period  there 
was  nothing  to  tempt  the  Northern 
races  to  leave  their  own  lands  and  cross 
mountains  and  deserts  to  reach  India. 
As  the  European  village  communities 
closely  resembled  those  of  India,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  and  that  the  rules  of  the 
communistic  village  were  carried  by 
Indian  emigrants  into  Europe.  Among 
the  Dravidian  races  the  village,  and 
not  the  family,  was  the  national  unit. 


and  the  rule  of  family  life  was  that  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  children  born 
in  the  villages  should  never  belong  to 
the  same  village.  The  children  were 
brought  up  by  their  mothers  and  ma¬ 
ternal  uncles  without  the  intervention 
of  the  father,  and  were  regarded  as  the 
children  of  the  village  or  state  in  which 
they  were  born.  Thus  each  village 
was  ruled  by  the  mothers  and  maternal 
uncles  of  the  children  who  were  born 
in  it.  These  women  afterward  took 
this  system  with  them  into  Europe, 
where  they  became  the  Amazonian 
races  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

A  change  in  the  domestic  relations 
in  the  old  Indian  village  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  Northern  settlers,  by  a 
curious  arrangement  called  the  Punu- 
luan  system,  whereby  a  number  of 
brothers  united  by  blood-brotherhood 
married  a  number  of  sisters  belonging 
to  the  matriarchal  races.  This  led  to 
the  custom  of  husbands  taking  their 
wives  to  live  in  their  own  village,  and 
educating  their  own  children.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  a  man  no  longer 
called  his  sister’s  son  his  ‘‘son,”  but 
his  ”  nephew,”  and  a  woman  no  longer 
called  the  boy  whom  her  brother 
brought  up  as  parent,  her  “  son,”  but 
her  ”  nephew.”  The  first  civilizers, 
however,  of  India,  were  the  purely 
matriarchal  races. 

The  Indian  village-communities  seem 
to  have  made  their  way  into  Europe 
through  Palestine,  where  traces  of  the 
communal  system  still  exist.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  early  village-commu¬ 
nities  were  industrious  and  brave, 
though  not  fond  of  war.  The  rever¬ 
ence  for  traditional  custom  prevented 
tyranny.  The  Aryans  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fighting  race,  who  de¬ 
spised  labor,  and  sought  to  attain  great¬ 
ness  by  the  sword.  The  conflict  and 
attempted  fusion  of  two  such  races  is, 
perhaps,  the  key  to  the  apparently  end¬ 
less  misunderstanding  between  Eastern 
and  Western  nations. 

Traces  of  the  advent  to  Europe  of 
the  Southern  races  may  be  found  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Cymric  Druids,  and 
wo  find  a  survival  of  customs  which 
had  their  origin  beyond  the  Himalayas 
in  All  Hallow  Eve  and  All  Saints’  Day. 

We  need  not  follow  in  detail  Mr. 
Hewitt’s  history  of  religion  and  na- 
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tional  growth  in  India,  Egypt,  and 
Assyria,  or  in  his  learned  account  of 
Akkadian  astronomical  myths.  We 
may  casually  observe  that,  for  instance, 
his  notion  that  the  Babylonian  custom 
which  required  every  woman  to  prosti¬ 
tute  herself  in  the  temple  on  her  mar¬ 
riage-night,  was  a  survival  of  the  old 
village-dance.  We  need  not — and,  if 
wo  were  so  disposed,  the  limits  of  space 
do  not  permit  us  to — discuss  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  belief  in  the  Semite 
law  of  righteousness  gave  birth  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  readers  of  the 
Westminster  Review  have  already  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  a  portion 
of  the  ninth  essay,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  la  or  Yah,  the  all-wise  fish- 
sun-god,  the  man-fish,  who,  according 
to  native  tradition,  led  the  Indians  to 
America.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that,  in  the  common  worship  of  the 
stone-god,  the  creating  fire-stono,  and 
the  storm-bird,  as  well  as  in  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  ritual  of  the  rain- 
god’s  festival  and  Hindu  Soma,  an 
identity  may  be  traced  between  Ameri- 
can-Indian  beliefs  and  those  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  More  curious  still,  we 
have  in  the  temple  of  the  sun-horse  at 
Stonehenge  proof  that  the  Indian  and 
Asiatic  astronomy  of  the  horned-horse 
was  transferred  from  Asia  to  Western 
England.  We  also  find  in  the  story 


of  the  evolution  of  the  worship  of  the 
never-setting  star,  the  Pole  star,  the 
ever-present  sign  of  the  invisible  god 
of  the  monotheistic  races  of  South 
Western  Asia,  a  complete  history  of 
the  computation  of  time  culminating 
in  its  measurement  by  the  sun  of  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices,  the  sun  of 
Stonehenge.  The  Pole  star  of  the 
earliest  cultivating  races  was  the  five- 
rayed  star  of  the  Egyptians,  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  growing  plant.  This  became 
the  six  rayed  star  of  the  Hittites  and 
Cypriotes,  which  was  followed  by  the 
eight- rayed  star,  the  sign  of  God  and 
seed  to  the  Appadians  and  ancient 
Chinese.  It  combined  the  two  sacred 
crosses,  the  upright  cross  of  St.  George 
and  the  transverse  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
marking  the  path  of  the  sun  of  the 
solstices,  and  was,  in  the  ritual  of  the 
corn-growing  races,  the  image  of  the 
god  of  light  and  life,  who  ripened  their 
grain. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our 
sincere  admiration  for  the  patience, 
thoroughness,  and  intellectual  energy 
which  have  enabled  Mr.  Hewitt  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  which  is  certainly  a  most 
important — we  might  almost  say,  a 
monumental — contribution  to  the" his¬ 
tory  of  ancient  civilization. —  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review. 
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Everything  relating  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  man  is  interesting  ;  and  few  men 
in  our  time,  if  any,  have  had.more  at¬ 
traction  for  serious  minds  than  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold.  His  Letters,  therefore, 
numerous  though  they  be,  have  been 
eagerly  welcomed.  Here  and  there,  I 
think,  expressions  of  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  persons  still  alive  should  have  been 
omitted  ;  for,  though  legitimate  enough 
in  a  private  communication,  they  may, 
when  published  to  the  world,  be  wound¬ 
ing  to  individuals  whose  just  suscepti- 
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bilities  Matthew  Arnold  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  respect.  For  the 
rest,  the  Letters,  written  without  any 
thought  of  posthumous  publication, 
express  the  same  opinions,  hopes,  fears, 
projects,  and  admonitions,  with  which 
his  published  works  have  made  us  all 
so  familiar ;  but  the  expression  of 
them  here  is  so  simple,  so  direct,  as  to 
invest  them  with  a  special  charm  of 
their  own.  The  kindly  satirist,  the 
urbane  master  of  irony,  alone  is  absent 
from  them  ;  for  they  are  addressed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  his  mother,  his 
wife,  or  where  not  to  persons  closely 
related  to  him  either  by  blood  or  by 
marriage,  then  to  intimate  friends. 
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The  style,  as  might  have  been  eipected 
of  BO  finished  and  fastidious  a  scholar, 
is  straightforward,  unaffected,  and 
free  from  violence  or  exaggeration. 
That'he  should  have  found  time  to 
wiite  them  is  astonishing.  That  he 
did  find  time,  affords  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  unselfishness  of  his  character, 
and  of  the  warmth  of  his  affections. 
For  many  readers,  the  chief  interest  in 
the  Letters  will  probably  be  the  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  well-known  figures 
in  the  past  and  present  generation. 
Whatever  interest  there  may  be  in  the 
following  pages  will  arise  solely  from 
the  genius,  the  character,  and  the  la¬ 
bors,  of  Matthew  Arnold  himself. 

Poet,  Critic,  Servant  of  the  State, 
moral  and  spiritual  Teacher,  Matthew 
Arnold  was  all  these,  and  more  ;  and 
his  Letters  enable  us  to  see  what  it 
was  he  desired  to  accomplish  in  each 
of  those  vocations,  and  how  far  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Some  persons,  not  quite  justly 
I  think,  have  discerned  a  certain  vein 
of  egotism,  almost  of  intellectual  self- 
complacency,  in  some  of  his  published 
prose  works.  Put  no  one  would  tax 
him  with  that  foible  in  letters  that 
were  addressed  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  and  that  were  never 
intended  for  publication.  Hence  noth¬ 
ing  but  sympathy  is  stirred  in  us  when 
he  writes  to  his  Mother,  in  Ma}^  1853, 
that  Lord  John  Kussell  has  said  he  is 
the  one  rising  poet  of  the  day,  and 
that  this  opinion  has  pleased  him 
greatly  ;  or  to  another  correspondent, 
a  couple  of  years  earlier,  that  he  has 
been  reading  Goethe’s  letters,  Bacon, 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  that  he  intends  to  retire 
more  and  more  from  the  modern  world 
and  modern  literature,  “  which  is  only 
what  has  been  before  and  what  will  be 
again,,  and  not  bracing  nor  edifying  in 
the  least.  I  have  not,”  he  goes  on, 
“  looked  at  the  newspapers  for  mouths, 
and  when  I  hear  of  some  fresh  dispute 
or  rage  that  has  arisen  it  sounds  quite 
historical.”  When  he  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  he 
thinks  he  shall  get  interested  in  them 
after  a  little  time,  but  adds,  ‘‘  we” — 
for  he  was  now  married — “  we  shall 
certainly  have  a  good  deal  of  moving 
about ;  but  we  both  like  that  well 
enough,  and  we  can  always  look  for¬ 


ward  to  retiring  to  Italy  on  £200  a 
year.”  Thus  do  so  many  of  us  look 
forward  to  a  wise  old  age  of  Epicurean 
renunciation,  only  to  get  ever  more 
and  more  involved  in  the  wide  issues 
of  national  life  and  human  conllict. 

About  the  same  date,  he  says  he  in¬ 
tends  seriously  to  see  what  he  can  do 
“  in  the  literary  way” — for  he  writes 
quite  colloquially,  though  the  above 
phrase  would  have  jarred  terribly  on 
his  nerves,  if  met  with  in  a  piloted 
page — that  might  increase  his  income. 
He  finds  examining  thirty  pupil-teach¬ 
ers  in  a  day,  “  in  an  inconvenient 
room,  and  with  nothing  to  eat  except 
a  biscuit,”  very  hard  work,  and  he 
indulges  iu  a  day-dream  of  living  at 
Berne  on  a  diplomatic  appointment, 
and  “  how  different  would  that  be 
from  this  incessant  grind  of  schools.” 
He  is  irritated  by  the  praise,  which  he 
considers  excessive,  bestowed  on  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith,  one  of  the  many  immor¬ 
tal  poets,  alack  !  of  the  last  forty  years 
already  more  or  less  forgotten,  and 
whom  he  characterizes  as  ”  a  phenom¬ 
enon  of  a  very  dubious  character.  11 
fait  son  m6tier — faisons  le  notre,”  he 
goes  on,  and  tells  his  sister  that  he  is 
occupied  with  writing  something  that 
gives  him  more  pleasure  than  anything 
he  has  done  yet,  ‘‘  which  is  a  good 
sign.”  This  something  is  Sohrab  and 
Jiustum,  which  again  he  says,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  Mother,  he  has  had  the  gieat- 
est  pleasure  iu  composing,  ‘‘a  rare 
thing  with  me.”  He  pays  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  and  complains  of  its  “  flaccid 
sinews,”  and  its  “  poor  pottering  hab¬ 
its,  compared  with  the  students  of 
Paris,  or  Germany,  or  even  of  Lon¬ 
don.”  He  is  thus  already — October, 
1854 — an  educational  reformer  in  em¬ 
bryo,  and  beginning  to  form  those  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  intellectual 
philistinism  of  his  countrymen  which 
finally  assumed  so  combative  a  shape. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  was  pub¬ 
lished  Matthew  Arnold’s  Poems,  Sec¬ 
ond  Series,  and  he  thinks  it  will  main¬ 
tain  him  in  public  estimation  pretty 
much  at  the  point  which  its  predecessor 
left  him,  and  neither  advance  nor  di¬ 
minish  his  literary  reputation.  He  is 
more  and  more  troubled  by  the  feeling 
that  he  does  not  do  his  inspecting  work 
satisfactorily.  Then  comes  the  char- 
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afiteristic  reflection,  “  But  I  have  also 
lately  had  a  stronger  wish  than  usual 
not  to  vacillate  and  be  helpless,  but  to 
do  my  duty,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  out  of  that  wish  one  nearly  always 
hopes  to  make  something,”  Surely 
there  are  not,  in  the  range  of  family 
correspondence,  many  more  agreeable 
passages  than  this,  written  by  a  man 
of  thirty-fonrtohis**  dearest  Mother.” 
Does  it  not  make  us  love  and  honor 
them  both  ?  Matthew  Arnold  was  a 
true  spiritual  eupatrid,  the  pious  son 
of  a  pious  Father. 

In  the  following  year,  1855,  he  pub¬ 
lishes  Bolder,  and  thinks  it  will  con¬ 
solidate  the  peculiar  sort  of  reputation 
he  got  by  Sohrab  and  Rustum ;  but 
what  be  intends  to  do  next  is  to  be 
wholly  different.  He  reads  Modern 
Painters,  and  deems  the  author,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  imaginative  penetra¬ 
tion,  “  too  febrile  and  irritable  to  allow 
him  to  possess  the  or  do  concatenatioque 
veri."  In  a  letter  dated  April,  1856, 
there  is  a  passage  which  must  be  cited 
textually  : — 

“  My  poems  are  making  their  way,  I  think, 
though  slowly,  and  perhaps  never  to  make 
way  very  far.  There  must  always  be  some 
people,  however,  to  whom  the  literalness  and 
sincerity  of  them  have  a  charm.  After  all, 
that  American  review,  which  hit  upon  this 
last,  their  sincerity,  was  not  far  wrong.  It 
seems  to  me  strange  sometimes  to  hear  of 
people  taking  pleasure  in  this  or  that  poem 
which  was  written  years  ago,  which  then  no¬ 
body  took  pleasure  in  but  you” — (“you,” 
was  his  sister  ;  it  is  always  a  man’s  sister,  or 
some  near  dear  woman,  that  finds  out  his 
genius  first) — “  which  I  then  fancied  nobody 
took  pleasure  in,  and  since  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  nobody  was  likely  to.  .  .  .  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  something  more  in  time, 
but  am  sadly  bothered  and  hindered  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  that  puts  one  in  dtprimirier  Slimmung, 
which  is  a  fatal  thing.  To  make  habitual  war 
on  depression  and  low  spirits,  which  in  one’s 
early  youth  one  is  apt  to  indulge  in,  is  one  of 
the  things  one  learns  as  one  gets  older.  They 
are  noxious  alike  to  body  and  mind,  and  al¬ 
ready  partake  of  the  nature  of  death.” 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  gifted 
spirits  among  us  to  meditate  the  clos¬ 
ing  passage  of  that  quotation,  and  to 
make  it  the  text  of  their  constant  self- 
discipline  ?  Then  they  would  not  bo, 
as  Arnold  elsewhere  says,  in  his  verse. 

“  .  .  .  with  aspect  marred. 

Shorn  of  the  jog,  the  bloom,  the  power, 

,  Which  best  befits  the  bard.” 
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Time  moves  on  with  him,  as  with 
the  rest  of  people  ;  but  he  still  writes 
as  regularly,  as  frankly,  as  affection¬ 
ately  as  ever,  to  his  dear  mother,  his 
dear  wife,  his  dear  sister,  and  his  cher¬ 
ished  friends.  His  poems  have  now 
been  reviewed  in  various  quarters ; 
and  one  of  the  lessons  this  experience 
teaches  him  is  “  the  determination  in 
print  to  be  alw^s  scrupulously  polite. 
The  bane  of  English  reviewing  and 
newspaper  writing  is,  and  has  always 
been,  its  grossihrete !"  Let  us  hope 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
that  respect  since  then,  due  in  some 
measure  perhaps  to  the  example  of 
urbanity  set  by  Arnold  himself ; 
though,  were  he  still  with  us,  he  might 
possibly  think  that,  in  some  quarters, 
there  is  yet  room  for  amendment. 

There  are  several  references  in  the 
Letters  to  Merope,  and  none  of  them 
more  interesting  than  where  we  are 
told  that  Froude  begged  him  to  “  dis¬ 
continue  the  Merope  line,"  in  which 
advice  I  think  Froude  was  right.  But 
though  ‘‘  the  leading  literary  men,”  as 
the  same  Letter  informs  us,  speak  very 
generously  of  him  as  a  poet,  the  pub¬ 
lic — what  public,  one  half  wonders  ? — 
withholds  its  encouragement.  I  re¬ 
member  his  once  saying  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  an  author  is  made,  not  by 
what  is  written  of  him  in  the  public 
prints,  but  by  the  opinion  casually  ex¬ 
pressed,  in  private  conversation,  by 
certain  persons  whose  number  is  very 
limited  ;  their  verdict  gradually  filter¬ 
ing  downward,  and  becoming  in  course 
of  time  the  conclusion  accepted  by  the 
world  at  large.  But,  when  he  said 
this,  he  was  no  longer  young,  and  had 
ceased  craving  for  any  stimulus  to  ex¬ 
ertion  from  “  the  public,”  and  had 
come  to  recognize  that,  as  regards  work 
of  the  higher  and  more  permanent  or¬ 
der,  fit  audience  must  generally  be  few. 

^1859  he  was  sent  to  the  Continent 
by’^he  Education  Department  on  an 
official  Mission.  He  was  delighted  at 
this,  for  foreign  life  is,  he  declares, 
liberating  in  the  highest  degree,  al¬ 
though  he  adds,  with  sound  practical 
wisdom,  ‘‘  I  get  more  and  more  satis¬ 
fied  to  live  in  England,  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  I  shall  work  best  in  the  long 
run  by  living  in  the  country  which  is 
my  own.”  He  goes  to  Switzerland, 
15 
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Holland,  France,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  correspondence  narrating  his 
experience,  already  exhibits  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  rebuke  his  poor  countrymen 
for  their  shocking  bad  qualities,  which 
later  on  became,  if  one  may  say  so, 
somewhat  of  a  mania  with  him.  The 
worst  of  the  English,”  he  writes  from 
Paris,  “  is  that  on  foreign  politics  they 
search  so  very  much  more  for  what 
they  wish  to  be  true,  than  for  what  is 
true.  In  Pails  there  is  certainly  a 
larger  body  of  people  than  in  London 
who  treat  foreign  affairs  as  a  science,  as 
a  matter  to  ktiow  upon  before  feeling 
upon.”  I  confess  1  have  put  a  very 
large  ‘‘  query”  opposite  this  passage, 
as  likewise  a  note  of  exclamation  op¬ 
posite  another,  almost  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  in  which  he  writes  :  “  Lord 
Cowley  shared  my  conviction  as  to  the 
French  always  beating  any  number  of 
Germans  who  came  into  the  field  against 
them.”  This,  within  eleven  years  of 
Sedan,  Metz,  and  Paris  !  On  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  he  comments  on  “  the  hid¬ 
eous  English  toadyism  with  which  lords 
and  great  people  are  invested  with  com¬ 
mands  in  the  Volunteer  Rifle  corps 
they  join,  quite  without  respect  of  any 
considerations  of  their  efficiency.  This 
proceeds  from  our  national  bane,  the 
immense  vulgar  mindedness,  and,  so 
far,  real  inferiority  of  the  English 
middle-classes.”  Ho  would  be  a  fanati¬ 
cal  admirer  of  his  country  who  denied 
that  the  special  form  of  “  toadyism” 
here  referred  to  is  a  national  foible. 
But  one  would  have  thought  a  shrewd 
observer,  fresh  from  a  visit  to  France, 
would  not  have  failed  to  observe  that 
what  that  country  has  been  suflEering 
from  for  the  last. hundred  years  is  the 
want  of  born  leaders,  and  that  even 
“  toadyism,”  ugly  as  it  is,  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  our  admitted  superi¬ 
ority  over  our  neighbors  in  one  all-im¬ 
portant  respect,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a 
sort  of  natural  authority  which  assists 
discipline  and  diminishes  the  intensity 
of  excessive  personal  rivalry.  Nor, 
one  would  submit,  is  it  quite  accurate 
to  say  that  this  traditional  tendency  to 
‘‘invest  lords  and  great  people  with 
command”  is  often  indulged  in  ‘‘  with¬ 
out  respect  of  any  considerations  of 
their  efficiency”  ?  We  have  just  seen, 
and  most  persons  with  much  satisfac- 
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tion,  “lords  and  great  people”  invited 
by  “  the  English  middle-classes”  of 
some  of  our  largest  towns  to  accept  the 
position  and  duties  of  Mayor.  Would 
Matthew  Arnold  have  lamented  this, 
or  perceived  in  it  real  “  inferiority  and 
vulgar-mindedness”  ?  Using  the  word 
in  no  Party  sense,  but  rather  in  its 
theoretical  signification,  one  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  that,  coming  out  of  the 
nest  he  did,  and  a  most  beautiful  and 
admirable  nest  it  was,  Matthew  Arnold 
was  perhaps  too  much  imbued  in  his 
ealier  days  with  the  abstract  creed  of 
Liberalism.  It  is  a  most  generous  and 
attractive  creed.  But  is  it  not,  and 
was  not  he,  a  little  deficient  in  that 
reverence  for  the  Past,  that  belief  in 
the  common  seuse  of  mankind,  and 
that  shrewd  suspicion  that  what  has 
lasted  a  very  long  time  has  probably 
something  to  say  for  itself,  which  is 
the  foundation,  I  imagine — again,  one 
speaks  in  no  Party  sense — of  intelligent 
Conservatism  ?  When  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  it  no  doubt  occasionally  assumes 
the  aspect  of  what  is  called  pig-head¬ 
edness.  But  even  this  pig-headedness 
sometimes  staves  off,  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  interval,  the  date  at  which  a  nation 
is  driven  to  the  market-place  where 
hasty  philanthropists  bid  against  each 
other,  and  is  finally  immolated  on  the 
altar  of  Abstract  Reason. 

In  December  of  that  same  year,  1859 
— it  is  perhaps  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  then  thirty-seven — he  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  on  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Ernest  Renan  “  be¬ 
tween  whose  line  of  endeavor  and  my 
own,”  he  writes,  “  I  imagine  there  is 
considerable  resemblance.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is,  perhaps,  that  he  tends  to  in¬ 
culcate  morality,  in  a  high  sense  of  the 
word,  upon  the  French  nation  as  what 
they  most  want  ;  while  I  tend  to  incul¬ 
cate  intelligence,  also  in  a  high  sense 
of  the  word,  upon  the  English  nation 
as  what  they  most  want ;  but,  with  re¬ 
spect  both  to  morality  and  intelligence, 
I  think  we  are  singularly  at  one  in  our 
ideas,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
prospects  of  the  established  religion  of 
the  present  day.”  Concerning  which 
closing  remark,  may  we  not  say  that 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be¬ 
fore?  This  is  the  earliest  indication 
in  the  Letters  of  the  part  he  was  to 
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play  in  the  arena  of  theological  con¬ 
troversy,  and  whither  many  of  his 
warmest  admirers  would  prefer  not  to 
follow  him.  During  his  visit  to  Paris, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
distinguished  French  men  of  letters, 
notably,  among  these,  of  Sainte  Beuve. 
Les  beaux  esprits  se  rencontrent ;  and 
the  French  critic  admired  the  English 
poet  almost  as  much  as  the  English 
poet  admired  the  French  critic.  We 
see  what  ensued  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  letter  to  his  “  dearest  Moth¬ 
er.”  ”  What  Sainte  Beuve  says  of 
me  is  charmingly  said.  I  value  his 
praise  both  in  itself,  and  because  it 
carries  one’s  name  through  the  liter¬ 
ary  circles  of  Europe  in  a  way  that  no 
English  praise  can  carry  it.”  And 
then  he  adds,  with  perfect  truth  : 
“  Apart  from  that,  to  any  one  but  a 
glutton  of  praise,  the  whole  value  of  it 
lies  in  the  mode  in  tohich  it  is  admin¬ 
istered ;  and  this  is  administered  by 
the  first  of  living  critics,  and  with  a 
delicacy  for  which  one  would  look  in 
vain  here.”  Visiting  Oxford  in  May, 
1861,  he  observes  that  its  intellectual 
atmosphere  seems  more  perturbed  and 
exacerbated  than  of  old,  and  ends  by 
observing :  “  If  I  was  disposed  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  country  and  its  sights 
and  sounds  against  the  rather  hum¬ 
drum  life  which  prevailed  here  in  old 
times,  how  much  more  am  I  disposed 
to  do  this  now,  convinced  as  I  am  that 
irritations  and  envyings  are  not  only 
negatively  injurious  to  one’s  spirit, 
like  dulness,  but  positively  and  ac- 
tively.’v  1  have  often  thought  he  was 
never  quite  just  to  Oxford,  and  some¬ 
times  he  seemed  almost  ungrateful  to 
his  Alma  Mater y  from,  I  suppose,  some 
unconsciousness  of  how  much  he  owed 
her.  Perhaps  those  only  i^ho  have 
been  denied  the  happy  privilege  of 
being  among  her  sons,  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  such  high  parentage.  Oxford 
sends  her  children  into  the  world  with 
credentials  which  she  alone  can  be¬ 
stow  ;  and,  if  they  happen  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  any  walk  of  life, 
she  at  once  remembers  they  are  of  her 
rearing,  shows  herself  proud  of  them, 
sedulously  fosters  their  reputation,  and 
ministers  to  their  fame  by  unceasingly 
extolling  their  achievements.  Oxford 
did  this  for  Matthevr  Arnold,  as  she 


has  done  it  in  our  day  for  others  of  her 
alumni;  and  they  have  thereby  en¬ 
joyed  an  almost  incalculable  advantage 
over  their  less  fortunate  fellows  in  the 
honorable  race  for  distinction. 

While  showing  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  insensible  to  praise  when  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  right  manner,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  was  commendably  free 
from  the  too  common  literary  foible  of 
touchiness  in  respect  of  adverse  criti¬ 
cism.  What  he  objected  to  was  rude¬ 
ness  in  criticism,  what  he  character¬ 
izes  as  grossibrete.  Therefore  he  writes 
to  bis  sister  :  “  You  will  have  seen  the 

amenities  of  the - .  It  seems 

affected  to  say  any  one  does  not  care 
for  such  things,  but  I  do  really  think 
my  spirits  rebound  after  them  sooner 
than  most  people’s.  The  fault  of  the 
reviewer,  as  of  English  criticism  gen¬ 
erally,  is  that,  whereas  criticism  is  the 
most  delicate  matter  in  the  world,  and 
wants  the  most  exquisite  lightness  of 
touch,  he  goes  to  work  in  such  a  des¬ 
perate  heavy-handed  manner,  like  a 
bear  {sic)  in  a  china-shop,  if  a  bear 
can  be  supposed  to  have  hands.” 

One  reads,  in  another  letter  to  his 
Mother,  a  year  later,  that  he  would 
rather  live  in  a  purer  aii;  than  that  of 
controversy,  and  that  when  he  has 
done  two  more  “  things”  which  he 
must  do,  he  means  to  leave  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  “  what  is  positive  and  happy,  not 
negative  and  contentious  in  literature.” 
Nevertheless  his  contributions  to  con¬ 
troversy  augment  in  number,  'and  his 
“  positive  and  happy”  ones,  his  poems, 
grow  fewer  and  fewer,  rarer  and  rarer, 
though  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  M.  Orant-Duff,  and  tells  his  Moth¬ 
er  that  ”  they,”  meaning  thereby  Sir 
M.  Grant-Duff  and  his  family,  “are 
great  likers  of  my  poetry,  and  have 
long  been  so;”  and  though  we  find 
him  addressing  her  again,  a  twelve- 
month  later,  “  After  the  summer  I 
mean  to  lie  fallow  again  for  some  time, 
or  to  busy  myself  with  poetry  only.” 
Of  course  these  are  colloquial  phrases  ; 
but  there  seems  to  underlie  them  the 
assumption  that  a  man  can  write  po¬ 
etry,  and  can  abstain  from  writing  it, 
just  as  he  pleases.  Is  not  that  a  dan¬ 
gerous  assumption  ?  And  does  not  a 
grave  peril  await  the  poet  who  refuses 
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the  visitations  of  the  Muse  because  he 
is  occupied  at  the  moment  with  other 
things,  and  fancies  he  can  keep  the 
heavenly  caller  waiting  at  the  door  till 
it  be  convenient  to  him  to  open  it? 
When,  at  length,  he  would  let  her  in, 
he  wilt  probably  hnd  she  has  gone. 

It  was  only  natural  that  cultivated 
people  should  be  interested  in  the 
champion  of  Culture  ;  and  accordingly, 
from  this  time  onward,  we  find  the 
writer  of  these  letters  “  going  out”  a 
good  deal.  Unfortunately,  cultivated 
people  not  unoften  consort  with  peo¬ 
ple  not  particularly  cultivated  ;  and 
thus  culture  gets  considerably  diluted 
by  something  very  different.  Matthew 
Arnold  soon  became  conscious  of  this. 
“  I  had  a  pleasant  visit,”  he  writes  in 

1863,  “  to - ;  but  the  life  of  these 

country  houses  (as  I  now  neither  shoot 
nor  hunt,  which  I  should  have  done  to 
■excess  had  I  not  been  torn  away  from 
them)  wearies  me  more  and  more,  with 
its  endless  talking  and  radical  want  of 
occupation.”  But  he  continues  to  pay 
these  visits,  and  always  with  the  same 
result,  and  only  to  re^at  the  same  re¬ 
flections.  ‘‘  We  had  another  great 
dinner  in  the  evening,  with  dancing 
afterward.  The  next  morning  I  break¬ 
fasted  in  my  own  room.  These  occa- 
sioojil  appearances  in  the  world  1  like 
— no,  1  do  not  like  them,  but  they  do 
one  good,  and  one  learns  something 
from  them  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
1  agree  with  all  the  men  of  soul,  from 
Pythagoras  to  Byron,  in  thinking  that 
this  type  of  society  is  the  most  drying, 
wasting,  depressing,  and  fatal  thiiTg 
possible.”  Four  years  later,  when  he 
was  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  he  writes 
in  exactly  the  same  half-penitent,  half- 
ampenitent  vein.  “  I  feel  more  than 
.most  people  the  distressing  influence, 
on  which  Byron  iji  one  of  his  letters 
writes  ao  strongly,  of  London  society, 
and  am  sure  I  can  do  most  when  1  am 
away  from  it,  though  I  like  it  well 
enough.”  Some  years  later  on  again, 
and  when  he  was  living  at  Pains  Hill 
Cottage,  Cobham,  he  makes  the  re¬ 
mark,  ”  We  dine  out  too  much, — four 
days  in  the  week.” 

Not  quite  the  life  for  a  man  of  im¬ 
agination,  at  a  j)eriod  of  existence  when 
he  should  be  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
powers  ;  and  one  may  suspect  he  would 
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not  have  dined  out  four  days  a  week 
had  the  poet  in  him  not  been  grad¬ 
ually  but  only  too  surely  dying.  At 
last  we  find  him  informing  his  mother 
that  his  otticial  chief  in  the  Education 
Department  has  been  exhorting  him 
‘‘  to  write  more  poetry”  I  It  would 
require  his  own  fine  vein  of  humor  to 
dilate  fittingly  on  the  irony  of  that  ex¬ 
hortation.  • 

Not  irony,  however,  but  sighs  and 
lamentations,  would  be  the  proper 
commentary  on  the  gradual  subsidence 
in  him  of  the  poetic  impulse,  were  one 
forced  to  believe  that  it  had  ever  been 
the  one  imperative  force  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  genius.  A  born  poet  he  un¬ 
questionably  was.  But  he  was  a  born 
critic  likewise.  If  the  critical  faculty 
could  have  been  kept  in  abeyance  till 
his  powers  as  a  poet  had  reached  ma¬ 
turity,  it  would  have  helped  him  to  in¬ 
troduce  criticism  of  life  into  his  verso, 
without  any  injury  to  the  latter.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  critical  impulse  was, 
from  the  very  beginning,  more  power¬ 
ful  in  him  than  the  poetic  impulse,  the 
disposition  to  analyze  and  to  teach 
more  imperious  than  the  promptness 
to  feel  and  the  tendency  to  sing.  The 
consequence  was  he  began  to  criticise 
life  before  he  had  lived,*  and  to  do 
that  most  difficult  of  all  things,  viz., 
give  utterance  to  the  Imaginative  liea- 
son  before  he  had  become  master  of  the 
instrument  of  verse.  I  have  heard  a 
sincere  admirer  of  him  affirm  that  he 
never  became  quite  master  of  that  in¬ 
strument,  and  though,  if  one  may  say 
so,  one  would  endorse  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  the  unflattering  estimate  he  in¬ 
variably  expressed  of  poetry  which  is 
all  sound  and  color,  and  conspicuously 
deficient  in  subject  matter,  one  could 
hardly  controvert  the  opinion  that  at¬ 
tributes  to  him,  as  a  writer  of  verse,  a 
frequent  disregard  of  sensuous  beauty. 
Moreover,  it  was  because  of  this  early 


*  He  has  himself  observed  in  one  of  his 
essays,  with  his  customary  penetration, 
“  Every  one  can  see  that  a  poet  onghf  to  know 
life  and  the  world  before  dealing  with  them 
in  poetry.”  But  he  himself,  as  a  poet,  dealt 
with  them  before  he  had  lived  ;  dealt  with 
them  under  the  inspiration,  not  of  personal 
experience,  but  of  his  recollections  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  and  others  ;  in 
other  words,  under  literary  not  living  inspira¬ 
tion. 
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development  in  him  of  the  reasoning 
and  moralizing  faculty  that  his  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  instrument  of  verse  was 
not  unoften  unsatisfactory.  He  laid 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  his  young  muse, 
which  never  recovered  from  this  prema¬ 
ture  forcing  of  its  powers.  Wise  breed¬ 
ers  of  horses  do  not  ask  young  colts  to 
carry  heavy  loads  ;  and  young  Pegasus, 
if  he  is  to  have  justice  dune  to  him, 
must  be  treated  with  similar  consider¬ 
ation.  Kindly  Nature  herself  usually 
takes  that  precaution  with  her  poetic 
children,  and  arranges  that  they  shall 
feel  before  they  reflect,  that  they  shall 
acquire  the  habit  of  singing  before 
they  begin  to  moralize.  In  The  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Poetry,  Gray,  speaking  of 
Shakespeare  in  his  childhood,  says 
that,  when  the  mighty  mother  un¬ 
veiled  to  him  her  face, 

“  .  .  .  the  dauntless  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms  and  sm\kd.'\ 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
his  very  earliest  verse,  Matthew  Arnold 
frowned  rather  than  smiled — frowned 
as  a  teacher  might  frown  who  thinks 
he  has  discovered  everything  is  going 
amiss  in  the  school  it  is  his  mission  to 
instruct.  His  flrst  poem  is  a  lament 
over  “  a  thousand  discords,”  “  man’s 
fitful  uproar,”  “  our  vain  turmoil,” 
and  ‘‘  noisy  schemes.”  We  turn  the 
page,  to  read  that  there  are  “  bad 
days,”  that  “  we  ask  and  ask,  while 
Shakespeare  smiles  and  is  free,”  and 
that  it  has  become  ”  a  monotonous, 
dead,  unprofitable  world.”  That  these 
utterances  were  perfectly  sincere,  and 
no  mere  metrical  affectation,  who  can 
'doubt  that  is  acquainted  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  poetry  ? 
Here,  for  instance,  are  some  notable 
but  strictly  representative  passages, 
mostly  written  while  he  was  still  a 
young  man  : — 

“  But  we,  brought  forth  and  reared  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise — 

What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours? 

What  leisure  to  grow  wise  ? 

“  Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore. 

Buried  a  wave  beneath,  * 

The  second  wave  succeeds  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe. 

“  Too  fast  wo  live,  too  much  are  tried, 

Too  harassed,  to  attain 
Wordsworth’s  sweet  calm,  or  Qoethe’s  wide 
And  luminous  view  to  gain.” 

In  Memory  of  the  AuUior  of  “  Obermann.” 


”  Ah  !  two  desires  toss  about 
The  poet's  feverish  blood. 

One  drives  him  to  the  world  without. 

And  one  to  solitude. 

”  He  who  hath  watched,  not  shared,  the  strife. 
Knows  how  the  day  hath  gone. 

He  only  lives  with  the  world’s  life 
Who  hath  renounced  his  own  !” 

The  Same. 

"  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born. 

With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head. 

Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn  ; 

Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride, 

I  come  to  shed  them  at  your  side.” 

”  There  yet  perhaps  may  dawn  an  age. 

More  fortunate,  alas  !  than  we, 

Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage. 

And  gay  without  frivolity. 

Sons  of  the  world,  oh  haste  those  years, 

But,  till  they  rise,  allow  our  tears.” 

”  Stranger  from  the  Grand  Chartreuse." 

He  laments,  in  the  same  poem,  that 

‘‘  Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead. 
Your  social  order  too  ;” 

adding, 

But  now  the  old  is  out  of  date. 

The  new  is  not  yet  born. 

And  who  can  be  alone  elate. 

While  the  world  lies  forlorn  ?” 

Nor  is  it  only  in  poems  whose  sub¬ 
ject,  it  might  perhaps  be  urged,  not 
unnaturally  leads  to  the  expression  of 
such  sentiments,  that  we  meet  with 
this  lament  over  the  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  and  character  of  the  age.  After 
several  stanzas  of  tranquil  idyllic  beauty 
in  the  lovely  poem.  The  Scholar  Gypxy, 
he  breaks  forth  once  more  into  the  old 
note  of  condemnation  and  regret 

“  O  born  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and 
clear. 

And  life  ran  gayly  as  the  sparkling 
Thames, 

Before  this  strange  disease  of  modern  life 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 

Its  heads  o’ertaxed,  its  palsied  hearts,  was 
rife. 

Fly  hence,  our  contact  fear  !” 

This  is  only  half  a  stanza,  and  there 
are  ten  whole  ones — in  fact  almost  half 
of  the  poem — in  the  same  sad  key. 
The  Memorial  Verses  on  Wordsworth 
reiterate  a  kindred  conclusion  ;  and, 
even  in  such  a  poem  as  A  Southern 
Night,  we  are  again  admonished  that 

'  ‘  We  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by, 
And  never  once  possess  one  soul 
Before  we  die.” 
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Surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that,  as  a  criticism  of  life,  the 
foregoing  verses  are  scarcely  just,  since 
there  were  quite  as  many  “  hours  of 
change,  surprise,  alarm,”  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  as  in  our  own,  and  no 
more  “  shelter  to  grow  ripe,”  or  “  lei¬ 
sure  to  grow  wise,”  then  than  now. 
Tranquillity  is  attainable  in  any  age  by 
the  truly  wise  ;  and  can  there  ever 
have  been  a  time  when  “  the  poet’s 
feverish  blood”  was  not  ”  tossed  about 
by  two  desires”  ? 

It  was  not,  however,  in  order  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  drift  that  the  foregoing 
passages  have  been  cited,  but,  rather, 
to  show,  firstly,  that  the  ethical  ele¬ 
ment  in  them  predominates  conspicu¬ 
ously  over  the  emotional  element ;  and 
secondly,  that,  when  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  the  author  was  too  young,  and  as 
yet  too  imperfect  a  master  of  the  in¬ 
strument  he  was  using,  to  strike  so 
high  a  note  quite  successfully.  There 
is  something  almost  unnatural  in  a 
young  writer’s  ideal  being  Tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  nor  is  Serenity  the  gift  a  kind 
fairy  would  hang  on  the  cradle  of  one 
of  its  favorites.  Rather  is  it  the  crown 
of  mature  days  whose  combats  are 
over,  and  when  the  more  personal  pas¬ 
sions  have  subsided.  A  cloudless  April 
bodes  no  good  to  the  husbandman  ; 
and  a  tranquil  youth,  were  such  possi¬ 
ble,  would  be  tbe  worst  conceivable  ap¬ 
prenticeship  for  a  poet.  The  infantum 
voces  flentes  in  limine primo,  the  young 
bewildered  voices  wailing  on  the 
threshold  of  existence,  represent  what 
we  conceive,  and  what  we  know  of,  the 
early  utterances  of  poets  who  afteiward 
attained  ripeness  and  serenity.  It  is 
Goethe  himself,  whose  serenity  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  so  much  admired,  but 
who  had  hardly  attained,  or  was  even 
in  pursuit  of  it.  when  ho  wrote  The 
Sorrowh  of  Werther  or  Ootz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  that  observes  :  ‘‘  No  youth 
can  be  a  teacher.”  The  business  of 
the  young  poet  is  not  to  teach,  but  to 
learn  :  to  learn  in  suffering,  in  suffer¬ 
ing  rightly  and  largely  understood,  what 
he  may  afterward,  teach  in  song. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  in  reading,  even  with  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy  and  admiration,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  verse.  What  strikes  one 
next  is  that  this  premature  craving  for 


tranquillity,  this  too  precocious  reason¬ 
ing  and  moralizing  tendency,  ham¬ 
pered  him,  as  yet  necessarily  a  novice, 
in  the  use  of  his  instrument.  ‘‘  Buried 
a  wave  beneath”  is  an  awkward  inver¬ 
sion,  and  “  Goethe’s  wide  and  lumi¬ 
nous  view  to  gain”  is  yet  more  open  to 
criticism.  In  ”  Oh  !  two  desires  toss 
about,”  a  syllable  seems  to  be  lacking. 
In  the  couplet,  “  Sons  of  the  world, 
0  haste  those  years  ;  But,  till  they  rise, 
allow  our  tears  neither  the  word 
”  haste”  nor  the  word  “  rise”  seems  to 
be  quite  the  word  that  is  wanted. 

It  would  be  invidious,  and  it  is  no¬ 
wise  necessary,  to  insist  on  this  point ; 
and,  if  allusion  has  been  made  to  it, 
it  was  only  in  order  to  show  that  im¬ 
perfect  mastery  over  his  instrument 
arose  from  the  too  early  ripening  of 
his  powers,  from  the  premature  intro 
duction  into  his  verse  of  reflection  and 
philosophy,  and  from  his  having,  so  to 
speak,  essayed  to  soar  a  very  consider¬ 
able  height  before  he  had  quite  learnt 
to  fly.  Whether  this  defect  would 
have  been  in  time  repaired,  had  he  so 
shaped  his  life  that  he  could  have  re¬ 
sponded  at  once  to  any  visitings  from 
the  Muse  that  might  happily  befall 
him,  who  can  say?  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  as  everybody  will  perceive 
who  reads  the  entire  series  of  Jjetters, 
his  life  was  shaped  in  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  and  for  a  time  he  seemed 
to  imagine  that  he  could  “  take  up” 
poetry,  or  “  leave  it  alone,”  just  as  it 
suited  him.  One  of  the  impressions 
left  on  the  mind  by  the  Letters  is,  not 
only  that  he  was  continually  dining  out 
and  continually  paying  visits,  but  that 
he  was  perpetually  on  the  move.  It 
will  perhaps  be  said  that  as  an  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Schools  he  could  hardly  be  sta¬ 
tionary,  and  that  is  true.  But  had  he 
jealously  and,  so  to  speak,  savagely  re¬ 
served  for  stationari ness,  or  at  least  for 
solitude,  all  the  time  that  remained 
over  from  the  performance  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  duties,  he  would  at  least  have  given 
a  better  chance  to  that  part  of  his  na¬ 
ture  which  appertained  distinctively  to 
the  poet.  As  it  was,  this  part  of  him 
was  gradually  subordinated  and  finally 
sacrificed  to  prose  controversy  and  to 
social  amenities.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that,  at  length,  he  was  urged  to 
write  more  poetry  by  Mr.  Mundella. 
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There  is  a  highly  suggestive  sentence 
in  one  of  the  Letters,  which  runs  thus  : 
“  Perfection  in  the  region  of  the  high¬ 
est  poetry  demands  a  tearing  of  one’s 
self  to  pieces,  which  men  do  not  readily 
consent  to,  unless  driven  hy  their  de¬ 
mon  to  do  so."  There,  surely,  we  have 
the  explanation  of  which  we  are  in 
search,  in  eight  words.  Though  he 
has  left  works  in  verse  that  will  not 
die,  Thyrsis,  The  Scholar  Gypsy,  Ober- 
mann  once  more,  etc.,  still  at  no  time 
of  his  life  did  Matthew  Arnold  “  tear 
himself  to  pieces.”  He  preferred  to 
cultivate  tranquillity.  He  wrote  some 
most  beautiful  poetry,  but  he  was  not 
driven  by  his  demon  to  do  so,  and  at 
length  he  ceased  to  write  poetry  alto¬ 
gether. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  here 
concerning  Matthew  Arnold,  the  writ¬ 
er  of  refined  and  exquisite  prose,  the 
acute  literary  critic,  the  forcible  yet 
urbane  controversialist,  the  zealous 
spiritual  teacher,  the  untiring  advocate 
of  sweetness  and  light,  the  moralist 
whose  utterances  were  all  inspired  by 
high  seriousness.  But,  to  point  out 
what  a  man  has  done  in  one  domain 
of  mental  energy,  and  to  forget  alto¬ 
gether  what  he  did  in  other  domains, 
is  to  do  him  great  injustice.  Yet  is 
not  this  what  nearly  all  of  us  do  to 
those  writers  who  have  worked  for  us 
with  a  generous  versatility?  We  lay 
stress  on  that  portion  of  his  work  in 
which  we  ourselves,  in  our  narrowness, 
and  with  our  limitations,  alone  are  in¬ 
terested,  and  pass  over  the  rest.  We 
insist  on  his  poetry  and  ignore  his 
prose,  or  we  extol  the  prose  and  forget 
the  poetry  ;  or,  perhaps,  we  remember 
his  idylls  because  we  happen  to  like 
these  best  since  they  are  just  suited  to 
our  capacity  and  comprehension,  and 
treat  as  non-existent,  or  as  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  longer  and  nobler  poems,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  caviare  to  us.  Let  us 
not  do  that  injustice  to  Matthew  Ar¬ 


nold.  If  his  poems  had  been  his  sole 
contribution  to  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  would  still  have  deserved 
to  be  kept  in  eternal  remembrance  by 
them.  Had  he  written  no  verse,  but 
only  the  literary,  the  religious,  and  the 
spiritual  criticism  ho  has  left  behind 
him,  he  would  still  have  merited  im¬ 
munity  from  oblivion.  But  he  wrote 
both  verse  and  prose,  beautiful  verse, 
delightful  prose,  and  did  so  much  be¬ 
side,  as  a  Servant  of  the  State,  as  a 
friend  of  education,  as  a  champion  of 
whatever  he  thought  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race.  It  would  scarcely  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  of  him  : — 

“  .  .  .  omne  immensum  peragravit  mente 

animoqae.” 

The  area  of  his  intellectual  activity  was 
immense  :  so  large,  indeed,  that  it  is 
only  by  an  effort  of  memory  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  its  extent. 

But  higher  praise  still  has  surely  to 
be  bestowed  on  Matthew  Arnold.  He 
was  a-  man  of  rare  gifts.  But  he  was 
likewise  a  model  son,  a  model  husband, 
a  model  citizen.  Genius,  though  not 
an  everyday  phenomenon,  is,  I  suppose, 
as  frequent  in  these  days  as  in  others  ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  never  was,  before, 
so  much  cleverness  as  is  now  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
But  Character— character  that  shows 
itself  in  filial  piety,  in  conjugal  tender¬ 
ness,  in  good  and  conscientious  citizen¬ 
ship — is  perhaps  not  too  conspicuous, 
especially  in  persons  exceptionally  en¬ 
dowed.  One  looks  in  vain  for  a  seri¬ 
ous  blemish  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Char¬ 
acter.  It  has  been  said,  surely  with 
truth, 

“  Not  all  the  noblest  songs  are  worth 
One  noble  deed.” 

But,  in  his  case,  there  is  no  anti¬ 
thesis  between  teaching  and  example. 
He  wrote  beautiful  songs  ;  and  his  life, 
as  these  Ijetters  show,  was  one  long 
noble  deed. — National  Review. 
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BY  EDWIN  PUGH. 


I. 

I  MET  him  first  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Van  Weiss  ;  she  married  the  celebrated 
Dutch  savant  and  argued  him  to  death 
in  three  short  years.  The  afternoon 
was  hot ;  the  tea  was  brackish  ;  there 
was  a  deaf  man  present  who  said 
“  What  ?”  whenever  any  one  uttered 
a  remark  that  was  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  inane  ;  the  interesting  woman 
we  had  been  asked  to  meet  was  not 
present,  or,  if  she  was  present,  she 
was  not  interesting  ;  and  1  had  to  sit 
with  my  face  to  the  light.  Altogether, 
the  function  was  a  failure.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  social  mess  were  too  in¬ 
congruous,  and  Mr.  Hilary  Jybe’s  poor 
seasoning  of  boneless  paradoxes  was 
ve^  wet  salt  indeed. 

The  Man  of  Silence  eat  in  the  bay 
of  the  window,  on  a  blue-cushioned 
shelf,  with  one  leg  tucked  under  him 
and  the  other  dangling.  He  was  the 
only  person  present  who  did  not  wear 
patent-leather  boots.  He  was  a  big, 
spare  man,  with  a  heavy,  sallow  face 
and  fluffy  locks.  He  had  fine  eyes  and 
a  strong  mouth.  Every  other  man 
had  a  bunch  of  hair  stuck  under  his 
nose,  but  the  Man  of  Silence  was  clean¬ 
shaven.  During  the  half  hour  I  stayed 
the  talk  was  mainly  of  geniuses  :  this 
was  a  subject  we  all  felt  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  out  of  our  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  There  was  the  usual  hot 
disparagement  of  popular  idols,  and 
Hilary  Jybe  asked  :  “  If  success  is  not 

Senius,  what  is  it?”  To  which  the 
Ian  of  Silence  replied  :  “An  acci¬ 
dent.”* 

He  also  remarked  :  “  Every  man 
who  is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some 
know  it  who  are  not  geniuses.”  That 
was  all  he  said,  and  that  was  all  I  re¬ 
membered  of  the  conversation. 

Hilary  Jybe  told  me  afterward  he 
thought  the  Man  of  Silence  was  very 
rude  ;  and  two  days  later  I  heard  him 
say  to  Miss  Miriam  Green,  a  sweet 
ginger  in  the  minor.:  “  Every  man  who 
is  a  genius  knows  it,  and  some  know  it 


who  are  not  geniuses.”  But  Hilary 
Jybe’s  flattery  often  takes  that  form. 

II. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  I  went  again 
to  see  Mrs.  Van  Weiss.  The  Man  of 
Silence  was  there,  and  this  time  we 
shook  hands.  He  had  forsaken  his 
seat  in  the  bay  of  the  window  for  a 
low,  red-wood  chair,  with  arms.  There 
was  a  yellow  cushion  behind  his  head, 
against  which  his  dark,  virile  face 
showed  in  strong  relief.  The  light 
was  on  him.  I  noticed  that  there 
were  lines  on  his  brow  and  about  his 
mouth,  crudely  graven  ;  there  were 
other  lines  running  back  from  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  eyes  :  these  were  laughter¬ 
lines,  and  they  had  been  deeper.  The 
shadow  of  some  great  sorrow  had  dark¬ 
ened  the  light  of  mirth  in  his  face  ; 
but  it  played  there  still  at  times  as  sun¬ 
shine  plays  on  a  frozen  pool.  His 
clothes  were  well  cut  and  of  good  ma¬ 
terial,  but  slightly  worn  over  the  joints. 
He  was  shabby  enough  to  pass  for  a 
rich  man,  but  too  neat  and  tidy  ;  every 
detail  of  his  dress  was  in  prim  order  ; 
his  linen  was  immaculate  and  he  was 
careful  of  it :  from  these  evidences  I 
gleaned  that  he  was  poor.  And  I 
pitied  him.  For  he  was  too  big  and 
unworldly,  too  sensitive,  too  refined, 
to  bear  with  necessary  stoicism  the 
mean  ills  of  poverty.  I  knew  this 
quite  as  well  then  as  1  know  it  now, 
for  his  was  the  face  that  mirrors  char¬ 
acter. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  draw  him  out.  I  asked  him 
for  his  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  he  was  obviously  pleased.  But 
he  would  not  talk.  JBe  frowned  dep- 
recatingly,  and  spread  his  hands,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Once  he 
said  :  “  I  really  know  nothing  of  the 
subject,”  which  I  thought  was  the 
most  original  excuse  for  silence  I  had 
ever  heard.  And  then  he  got  up  and 
went  away. 

“  Who  is  he  ?”  I  asked  Mrs.  Van 
Weiss. 
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“  His  name  is  Mark  Ashford,”  said 
she,  “  and  ho  writes  poetry.  Mrs. 
Cuslip  took  him  up  originally — I  don’t 
know  where  she  found  him  ;  and  when 
she  went  away  abroad  she  handed  him 
over  to  me.  We  are  quite  old  ene¬ 
mies,  you  know,  Mrs.  Cuslip  and  I  ;  so 
I  am  keeping  him  warm  against  her 
return.  But  he  is  an  awful  nuisance. 
Do  you  want  him 

“  Yes,”  I  said  eagerly  ;  “  I  should 
like  to  have  him  very  much.” 

“  When  I  go  away  I  will  let  you 
know  and  you  can  write  to  him  and 
ask  him  to  call  on  you.  You  will 
probably  have  him  very  much  then. 
But  I  don’t  think  you  will  care  about 
him.  1  suspect  that  no  one  will  ever 
discover  him.  He  is  something  of  an 
incubus,  too,  and  his  silence  is  like  a 
long,  long  sneer.  Still,  if  you  will 
take  the  risk  .  .  .  ?”  “I  will  have 
him,”  I  said.  And  so  it  was  settled. 

III. 

He  came  to  me  docilely  enough,  and 
sat  in  my  window-seat  and  stared  at 
my  visitors  with  admirable  self-posses¬ 
sion.  He  always  wore  the  same  clothes 
and  the  same  listening  expression  of 
countenance,  and  he  loved  best  to  tuck 
a  leg  under  him.  He  was  very  rude, 
if  it  be  rude  to  ignore  rules  of  eti- 
uette  ;  he  did  not  rush  to  open  the 
oor  for  my  lady-visitors  or  trouble  to 
hand  them  their  tea,  perhaps  he 
thought  they  were  strong  enough  to 
do  these  things  for  themselves.  But 
people  liked  him  for  his  rudeness  and 
asked  me  who  he  was  ;  they  thought 
he  must  be  some  one  of  consequence. 
When  I  told  them  his  name  and  added 
”  the  poet,  you  know,”  they  vaguely 
said,  ”  0  yes,  of  course,”  and  went 
away,  wondering.  He  lost  me  several 
undesirable  friends. 

To  mark  my  gratitude  I  invited  him 
to  dinner.  He  came  attired  in  a  dress- 
coat  and  waistcoat  of  smooth,  glossy 
cloth,  and  rough  hairy  black  trousers. 
There  were  two  other  people  present, 
but  I  was  careful  to  shield  his  trousers 
from  them.  Fortunately  they  were 
prosperous  sleepy  people  who  took  de¬ 
tails  for  granted. 

He  drank  four  glasses  of  wine  and 


ate  all  that  was  put  before  him. 
Throughout  the  meal  he  said  nothing. 
He  missed  no  points  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  however,  and  I  saw  the  twilight 
smile  on  his  face  very  often,  for  one 
of  us  was  a  snob  and  another  was  a 
Socialist.  After  dinner  he  began  to 
talk.  As  a  preliminary,  he  stretched 
out  his  ridiculously-clad  legs  and  lock¬ 
ed  his  hands  behind  his  head.  At 
first  he  stammered  and  was  husky,  it 
was  as  if  the  gates  of  speech  were  rusty 
in  him  ;  but,  soon,  his  tones  gained 
strength  and  volume,  and  the  words 
came  in  an  easy,  level  flood.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  deep  and  strong,  and  the 
matter  of  his  talk  was  good  as  the  man¬ 
ner.  I  was  too  astonished  to  do  aught 
but  listen,  and  well  content  at  that ; 
even  my  guests,  who  had  no  experience 
of  him  and  were  disposed  to  ignore 
him  at  the  table,  gave  him  respectful 
audience. 

He  made  us  laugh  and  he  laughed 
at  us,  yet  without  offence  ;  he  showed 
us  truth  ;  he  led  us  through  wilder¬ 
nesses  of  brilliant  fancy  into  Canaans 
of  thought  that  we  had  only  viewed 
and  stretched  out  hands  to  from  the 
Pisgahs  of  vain  longing  ;  his  wit  was 
strong  and  lambent  as  the  sunshine  ; 
he  made  us  want  to  cry.  .  .  .  For  an 
hour  he  discoursed  to  us  and  then  he 
rose  and  departed.  It  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  been  extinguished  at  midday 
when  he  was  gone  ;  the  light  seemed 
to  grow  dim  on  the  instant,  and  the 
very  room  to  become  small  and  mean. 
We  sat  brooding,  with  heavy  brains, 
and  parted  in  silence.  But  that  night, 
in  my  sleep,  his  voice  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  was  sitting  at  his  feet  again. 

Four  days  passed  and  I  saw  him 
once  more.  He  called  on  an  afternoon 
when  my  drawing-room  was  very  full. 
As  was  his  wont,  he  went  to  his  seat 
in  the  bay  of  the  window  and  tucked 
one  leg  under  him  and  stared  at  my 
visitors  as  they  came  and  went  in  silent 
self-possession,  long  sustained. 

IV. 

It  may  be  that  my  sex  has  not  yet 
transpired.  I  am  a  woman.  Ten 
years  ago  I  was  very  famous.  I  wrote 
a  book  and  it  was  a  success.  But  I 
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have  had  the  misfortune  to  survive 
myself.  For  two  or  three  years  every¬ 
body  talked  about  me,  and  the  critics 
reached  up  to  pat  me  on  the  back. 
Unfortunately,  in  these  quick-shifting 
times,  to-day’s  vogue  is  often  to-mor¬ 
row’s  boredom.  It  was  discovered 
very  suddenly — in  the  oflBce  of  The 
Mocking  Bird,  I  think— that  I  was  be¬ 
neath  contempt,  and  a  young  man, 
very  fresh  from  Cambridge,  put  me 
under  his  heel  and  squashed  me.  At 
first  1  did  not  realize  that  I  was  dead, 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  my 
friends  assured  me  that  it  was  so,  the 
habit  of  not  dying  bad  grown  too 
strong  upon  me,  with  the  result  that  I 
survive  myself  to  this  day.  I  am  rich, 
having  made  much  money  by  my  bad 
books.  I  live  in  a  big  house  and  have 
many  friends.  I  go  out  a  good  deal 
and  am  popular  ;  1  give  dinners  and 
they  are  well  attended.  I  know  every¬ 
body,  and,  as  a  consequence,  my 
“  afternoons”  are  famous.  I  think  I 
should  be  quite  happy  if  only  I  were  a 
little  older  or  a  little  younger. 

V. 

The  Man  of  Silence  sent  me  a  letter, 
enclosing  a  poem,  and  asking  me  to 
lend  him  ten  pounds.  The  poem  was 
charming ;  the  letter  was  pathetic. 
He  said  that  he  was  very  poor  and  had 
bad  health.  I  sent  him  the  ten  pounds 
and  the  act  warmed  me.  A  request 
for  a  loan  is  sometimes  a  very  clever 
compliment.  He  came  in  person  to 
thank  me.  '  I  was  alone  when  he  came. 
He  took  my  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips  ;  there  was  nothing  theatrical  in 
his  demeanor  :  he  preserved  his  dig¬ 
nity  quite  intact. 

“  It  was  awful,”  he  said.  “  I  wish 
now  I  had  not  asked  yon,  but  I  was  so 
hard  pressed.” 

“  It  was  nothing,”  I  answered  ;  “  I 
am  glad  you  came  to  me,  and  I  hope 
you  will  come  again  if  you  are  in  need.” 

He  thanked  me  with  his  eyes.  “You 
are  very  good,”  he  murmured,  “  but 
you  don’t  know.  .  .  .  I  am  so  ridicu¬ 
lously  sensitive,  I  suppose.  And  I 
have  no  friends.”  I  checked  him  with 
a  gesture  of  deprecation.  “lam  hon¬ 
ored,”  he  said,  and  inclined  his  head 
in  a  courtly  obeisance.  “  I  hope  that 


you  are  sincere.  I  believe  you  are. 
But  my  life  has  been  a  lonely  one.  I 
have  lived  too  much  within  a  world  of 
my  own  creation,  perhaps.  Yet  I  feel 
a  very  real  need  for  sympathy  some¬ 
times.  May  I  say  that  I  suspect  you 
feel  a  similar  need  ?” 

I  met  his  gaze.  “  If  I  am  rude,  for¬ 
give  me,”  ho  cried,  “  and  believe  that 
1  offend  quite  unwittingly,  if  I  do 
offend.”  “  You  do  not,”  1  stam¬ 
mered. 

“  I  am  quite  unused  to  the  customs 
of  polite  society,”  he  said,  smiling 
wanly  ;  “  that  must  stand  as  my  ex¬ 
cuse.  And,  after  all,  it  is  possible  that 
polite  society  is  wrong.  I  believe  that 
so  much  reticence  in  speech  and  con¬ 
duct  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  futile. 
You  will  admit  that  it  deceives  no  one. 
We  all  know  one  another  if  we  know 
ourselves.”  “  But  we  do  not,  as  a 
rule,”  I  remarked. 

He  pondered.  “  That  is  true,”  he 
remarked  ;  “  that  is  very  true.”  And 
he  lapsed  into  silence.  It  was  a  de¬ 
licious  morsel  of  flattery,  all  the  more 
delicious  because  it  seemed  uncon¬ 
scious.  I  could  have  grinned  with 
pleasure  :  my  feeling  of  gratification 
was  so  intense. 

Other  people  came  and  our  colloquy 
ended.  He  did  not  speak  again  until 
he  bade  me  “  Good-by,”  but  he  looked 
at  me  occasionally  with  interested  eyes 
that  seemed  to  say,  “  You  are  small  to 
hold  so  much  wisdom.” 

VI. 

In  a  very  few  days  he  repaid  my 
loan.  He  sent  me  the  money  in  a  let¬ 
ter.  “  I  would  come  and  see  you,”  he 
wrote,  “  but  I  am  feeling  ill  and  weak 
and  stupid.  Perhaps, — I  often  think 
this — I  am  a  figure  too  many  in  the 
sum  of  humanity  and  God  is  smudging 
me  out.  I  had  thought  I  was  a  cipher 
and  did  not  matter.”  I  missed  him 
more  than  I  cared  to  own. 

He  wrote  again.  This  was  his  third 
letter.  He  asked  for  a  new  loan  of 
twenty  pounds.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
send  him  the  money.  As  before,  he 
came  in  person  to  thank  me.  I  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  him.  He 
was  thinner  ;  the  lustre  of  his  fine  eyes 
was  dimmed  ;  his  brow  was  puckered 
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in  two  peevish,  upright  lines  ;  his  fig¬ 
ure  drooped  and  his  voice  was  dry  and 
husky. 

“  You  have  been  very  ill?”  I  said. 
“  No,  no,”  he  replied.  I  was  filled 
with  pitj  for  him.  He  went  over  to 
his  seat  in  the  bay  of  the  window  and 
tucked  his  leg  under  him  and  regarded 
me  wistfully.  There  were  other  peo¬ 
ple  present,  and  I  got  no  opportunity 
to  speak  with  him  apart.  I  wanted 
him  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  he  would 
not.  When  he  had  gone  his  mournful 
eyes  haunted  me.  They  stirred  up 
some  old  sensations  1  thought  I  had 
buried. 

He  came  again.  He  stayed  only  a 
short  while,  and  during  that  time 
others  were  present,  as  before,  so  that 
we  got  no  opportunity  to  draw  close 
to  one  another.  1  noticed  that  he  had 
grown  still  more  haggard  and  thin  ;  I 
thought  there  was  an  alteration  in  his 
dress,  too  ;  he  looked  almost  untidy  ; 
the  usual  scrupulous  neatness  of  his 
attire  was  abated  somewhat.  I  did 
not  want  to  see  this  ;  but  habit  has 
accustomed  my  eyes  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  observant. 

”  Why  not  stay  to  dinner?”  I  whis¬ 
pered,  at  parting.  He  looked  himself 
over  in  a  short  glance.  ‘‘  Thank  you,” 
he  said ;  ‘‘  but  I  cannot,  now.” 

”  Come  back,”  1  said.  He  shook  his 
head.  ‘‘  I  .  .  .  no,”  he  said,  and 
went  away,  walking  very  forlornly  as 
it  seemed  to  me. 

1  did  not  see  him  or  hear  from  him 
for  three  weeks  after  that.  I  thought 
of  him  always  ;  but  what  could  I  do  ? 
At  last,  I  resolved  to  write  to  him.  I 
was  loth  to  do  this,  because  of  the 
money  he  owed  me  ;  and  I  have  a 
clumsy  pen  at  times.  But  1  was  torn 
with  anxious  thought  of  him  and  there 
was  no  other  way.  He  replied  in  a 
long  letter  that  will  always  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  me. 

”  I  have  been  very  ill,”  he  said.  ‘‘  I 
am  better  now,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  come  to  see  you  again.  I 
shall  go  away.  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
best.  There  is  such  a  great  gulf  be¬ 
tween  us.”  He  regretted  that  he  was 
not  yet  able  to  repay  my  loan— he 
could  never  repay  more  than  the 
money  part  of  it ;  but  he  would  send 
me  something  as  he  was  able.  He  had 


been  offered  a  post  as  usher  in  a  boys’ 
school  in  the  north  of  England,  which 
he  would  accept.  He  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  adding  :  ‘‘I  pray  that  I 
may  make  a  better  usher  than  poet.” 
He  bad  struck  his  pen  through  the 
words  very  determinedly  ;  but  1  puz¬ 
zled  them  out. 

His  letter  filled  me  with  grief  and 
despair.  I  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  thus  bo  forced  to  warp  and 
stultify  himself.  I  had  seen  the  heart 
of  the  man  and  I  knew  him.  He  was 
a  king  by  the  one  supreme  right  of 
kingship.  I  went  to  a  drawer  and 
took  out  his  poem.  But  I  did  not 
need  to  read  it ;  I  knew  it  by  heart. 
I  conned  his  letter  again.  The  words 
seemed  written  in  fire.  In  knowing 
him  I  knew  myself,  and  the  knowledge 
made  me  tremble  and  laugh  and  cry. 

And  he  was  alone,  and  ill,  and  poor. 
The  darkness  came  down  and  1  sat 
brooding  over  this  new  thing  that  had 
come  to  me.  The  servant  entered 
w'ith  lights,  and  my  cheeks  fiamed 
suddenly. 

vir. 

In  spite  of  my  personal  vanity  I  am 
something  of  a  dowdy,  I  believe  ;  at 
least,  I  have  heard  my  friends  tell  one 
another  so.  But,  just  now,  I  felt  that 
dramatic  propriety  demanded  a  nice 
gown  and  orderly  hair  ;  so  I  went  early 
t^o  my  room  to  evolve  a  toilette.  I  sat 
down  at  my  dressing-table  and  fell  into 
reverie.  I  held  a  long  colloquy  with 
mv  reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  It 
all  ended  in  my  bundling  up  my  hair 
in  my  usual  impatient,  clumsy  fashion, 
and  leaving  my  elaborate  toilette  in 
permanent  embryo.  I  am  the  most 
absent-minded  of  mortals  and  did  not 
realize  my  remissness  until  I  was  splash¬ 
ing  along  in  a  cab  through  the  puddles 
and  slush  ;  .then  I  was  sorry  and  hon¬ 
estly  wished  that  I  had  troubled  more 
to  make  the  best  of  myself. 

My  driver  stopped  his  cab  several 
times  to  inquire  the  way.  The  street 
in  which  Mark  Ashford  lived  was  called 
Limber  Street,  and  it  was  located  very 
far  from  the  centre  of  town.  The  ride 
lasted  an  hour.  The  cab  stopped,  at 
last,  outside  a  public-house,  and  the 
driver  asked  me,  hoarsely  : — ”  What 
number,  miss  ?” 
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“  Is  this  Limber  Street?” 

“Yes,  miss.” 

“  I  will  get  out  here.” 

I  alighted,  paid  the  fare,  and  walked 
along,  peering  up  at  the  numbers  of 
the  houses.  It  was  a  dingy  little  street, 
too  mean  to  be  honestly  poor,  too  gen¬ 
teel  to  be  rich.  A  barrel-organ  was 
playing  somewhere  near  at  hand,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  noisy  children 
in  the  roadway.  I  wondered  how  he 
could  bear  it.  I  found  his  house  at 
last  and  ascended  the  three  loose  stone 
steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  and 
knocked  tremulously.  I  had  no 
thought  of  going  back  ;  I  am  not  the 
kind  of  woman  that  goes  back. 

“  One  little  broken  convention,”  I 
whispered  to  myself.  What  is  that? 
And  the  issue  is  certain.”  Had  I  not 
been  certain  of  the  issue  I  could  not 
have  gone  so  far  and  risked  so  much. 

A  woman  came  to  the  door,  wiping 
her  hands  on  a  coarse,  canvas  apron. 
Her  face  was  bedewed  with  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  she  was  worn  down  and  ugly  ; 
the  light  and  life  had  departed  out  of 
her ;  she  was  blowsy,  faded,  mis¬ 
shapen.  As  she  rolled  her  hands  in 
her  apron — they  were  crinkled  and 
pink  with  soaking  in  hot  water — I  no¬ 
ticed  that  her  finger-nails  were  rimmed 
gray  with  ancient  grime. 

“  Is  Mr.  Ashford  in  ?”  I  asked. 

She  stared,  but  did  not  answer. 

■  “  He  lodges  here,  doesn’t  he  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  is  in,”  she  said.  “  Did 
you  want  to  see  him,  miss?” 

“  If  you  please.” 

I  gave  my  name.  She  still  stared  at 
me,  with  hard  curiosity  in  her  eyes. 
“  Would  you  please  come  iu,  miss,  an’ 


set  down,”  she  said, 
him.” 

I  followed  her  into  the  parlor.  Two  • 
lank,  frowsy  girls  were  sitting  stiffly 
on  a  greasy,  black  sofa  ;  I  could  trace 
in  them  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
woman.  “  My  two  little  gels,”  she 
said. 

“  Indeed  !”  I  murmured,  but  with¬ 
out  manifesting  interest. 

The  girls  curtsied  and  retreated  to 
the  door.  Their  mother  lingered.  I 
thought  she  would  have  spoken  again, 
but  she  did  not.  She  went  away, 
driving  her  offspring  before  her, 

I  gazed  about  me  and  shuddered. 
Everything  was  old,  uglv,  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  “  Poor  dear  !’’  I  murmured 
in  my  heart.  “  And  by  her  demeanor, 

I  believe  he  owes  this  landlady — wom¬ 
an — thing  money.  The  beast !  Poor 
dear  !’’  It  exulted  me  to  know  that 
soon  I  would  lift  him  above  all  this. 

His  footstep  was  on  the  threshold. 
He  entered  and  I  started  forward. 
The  woman  was  following  close  on  his 
heels.  I  drew  back.  How  tactless 
these  vulgar  women  are  !  I  looked  at 
him.  There  was  something  in  his  face 
that  sickened  my  heart.  He  was  as  a 
man  detected  in  a  mean^  sin.  I  drew 
in  my  breath  and  waited!  He  did  not 
offer  to  shake  hands  with  me.  He 
turned  to  the  woman  and  glanced 
quickly  from  her  to  me.  Where  the 
light  of  the  lamp  struck  his  forehead 
it  shone  wet.  1  saw  him  mumbling 
his  lips.  At  last  I  compelled  his  gaze, 
and  he  spoke.  “  This  is  my  wife,”  he 
said. 

The  woman  giggled.— We lo  Review. 


THE  SULTAN  AND  HIS  PRIESTS. 

BY  RICHARD  DAVEY. 


The  Sultan  is  not  unfrequently  de¬ 
scribed  by  Europeans  as  the  “  Pope” 
of  the  Muhommadan  religion.  Where¬ 
as  he  really  is  no  more  than  its  Khaliph 
or  Supreme  Chief,  and  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  ecclesiastic.  He  takes  no  ex¬ 
ceptionally  prominent  part  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  divine  service,  and  wears 
no  distinctive  sacerdotal  costume ; 


and  although  he  represents  the  prophet 
on  earth,  and  is  his  Vicar,  he  is  not  a 
Pontiff,  properly  so  called  ;  his  duties 
being  limited  to  watching  over  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Islam,  to  rousing,  when  nec¬ 
essary,  its  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  to 
defending  it  generally  against  its  ene¬ 
mies.  He  is  bound  in  the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  appeal  through  the  Cheikh-ul- 
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Islutn  and  his  countless  Imdms,  to  the 
faithful  at  large,  and  command  them 
ill  the  name  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet 
to  rise  and  fight  for  the  sacred  stan¬ 
dard.  But  although  he  is  the  iShadow 
of  God  on  earth,  and  as  such  so  vener¬ 
ated,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  first  part 
nf  the  present  century,  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  his  Ministers  and  other 
subjects,  not  on  bended  knees  only, 
but  on  all  fours,  he  can  promulgate  no 
new  dogmas,  neither  can  he  increase 
nor  diminish  in  the  smallest  degree 
any  detail  of  the  Islamic  ritual,  which 
has  remained  unchanged  since  it  was 
first  established  in  the  sixth  century. 
The  fact  that  the  Sultan,  although  he 
is  the  sole  earthly  representative  of  the 
Prophet,  possesses  no  priestly  attribute, 
possibly  accounts  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  can  be  deposed,  and  even 
murdered,  without  unchaining  the  re¬ 
ligious  passions  of  his  subjects.  It  is, 
however,  taken  for  granted  that  he 
cannot  be  dethroned  or  done  way  with 
without  the  formal  and  even  the  writ¬ 
ten  authority  of  the  Cheikh-ul-Islam. 
The  Khaliph  has  certain  privileges, 
peculiar  rather  to  his  ofiice  than  to  his 
personality.  For  instance,  he  alone 
can  lay  his  hand  upon  the  standard  of 
the  prophet  and  other  relics  of  Ma¬ 
homet  and  his  companions,  which  are 
preserved  at  the  Old  Seraglio,  and  he 
IS,  moreover,  the  only  Muhommadan 
in  whose  presence  women  can  unveil. 
He  can  enter  any  harem  unbidden,  and 
behold  its  fair  inmates  without  let  or 
hindrance.  But  it  is  contrary  to  eti 
quette  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  this 
agreeable  privilege.  The  Sultan  can 
also  nominate  and  depose  the  Cheikh- 
ul-Islam. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  supreme  au¬ 
thority  is  not  so  generally  accepted  as 
imagined.  Many  Muhommadan  sects, 
such  as  the  Persians,  who  belong  to 
the  schism  of  the  Shiites,  recognize 
him  merely  as  a  figurehead  for  Islam. 
I  may  here  recall  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.,  realiz¬ 
ing  his  altered  circumstances,  con¬ 
ceived  the  bold  idea  of  strengthening 
his  spiritual  position,  by  an  endeavor 
to  rally  the  whole  Muhommadan  world, 
from  Stamboul  to  the  Himalayas,  un¬ 
der  his  sacred  sceptre,  and  inaugurated 
a  movement  known  in  modern  times 


as  Panislamism.  He  accordingly  in¬ 
vited  to  Stamboul  a  host  of  austere 
and  zealous  Chtikhs,  and  assembling 
them  at  Yildiz,  propounded  his  scheme. 
They  were  to  use  their  utmost  endeav¬ 
ors  to  revive  religious  fervor  at  home, 
and,  moreover,  they  were  to  turn  their 
efiforts  to  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Soudan  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  enroll  them 
under  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  and 
of  his  Vicar,  the  supreme  Khaliph  of 
Stamboul.  The  Cheikhs  received  the 
proposal  with  enthusiasm,  hut  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  undertaking  was  not 
crowned  with  success.  True,  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  Senegambia  and  the  Soudan 
received  the  green-turbaned  missiona-' 
ries  with  profound  respect — they  were, 
it  is  said,  well  paid  for  their  pains — 
but  the  Sultans  of  Morocco  and  Zan¬ 
zibar  proved  refractory,  and  actually 
insulted  the  Khali ph’s  envoys.  They 
absolutely  refused  to  share  their  au¬ 
thority,  with  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.,  and 
the  Panislamic  movement  ended  in  a 
fiasco,  which  cost  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  enormous  sums  of  money  and 
considerable  loss  of  prestige. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  briefly  the  doctrines 
and  ritual  of  Islam.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  its  dogmas.  They  can 
be  reduced  to  throe,  evidently  derived 
from  Hebrew  and  Christian  sources  : 
“  Say  not,”  says  the  Khoran,  “  that 
there  is  a  Trinity  in  God  ;  He  is  one 
undivided,  and  rules  alone  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  God  has  no  Son.  He  is 
eternal,  and  His  Empire  is  shared  by 
no  one.”  To  this  purely  Deistic  the¬ 
ory  may  be  added  a  second,  which  con¬ 
cerns  eternal  reward  and  punishment. 
“  The  wicked,”  says  the  Khoran,  ”  will 
descend  into  the  flames  of  hell,  and 
the  just  shall  enjoy  eternal  happiness.” 
So  far  so  good,  but  unfortunately  Ma¬ 
homet  grafted  on  to  the  above  doc¬ 
trines  certain  other  theories,  drawn 
from  more  ancient  religious  systems 
and  philosophies,  and  also  from  a  su¬ 
perficial,  possibly  a  hearsay,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Gospels,  especially  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  Among  these 
doctrines  which  he  resolved  into  dog¬ 
mas  are  predestination,  fatalism,  and 
polygamy,  a  trio  which  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  intellectual  advancement 
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of  the  Muhommadan  world.  By  cir¬ 
cumscribing  his  religion  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Khoran,  and  by 
declaring  that  book  to  be  infallible,  in 
its  every  verse,  Mahomet  crushed  for 
ever  all  spirit  of  inquiry  and.  freedom 
of  thought. 

A  faith  so  simple  in  its  doctrines 
calls  for  a  simple  ritu»il.  Mahomet, 
rightly  dreading  idolatry  so  prevalent 
in  Mecca  in  his  day,  wisely  ordained 
that  the  interiors  of  the  mosques  or 
places  of  prayer  should  be  destitute  of 
all  representations  of  humuu  or  animal 
life.  The  early  mosques  were  plainly 
whitewashed,  and  were  not  even  orna¬ 
mented  by  verses  from  the  Khoran. 
In  the  course  of  time,  certain  pious 
Khaliphs  expended  vast  sums  on  the 
construction  of  mosques,  and  many  of 
them  became  monuments  of  architec¬ 
tural  magnihcence  into  which  the  rich¬ 
est  materials  were  introduced.  But 
their  interiors,  however  splendidly 
adorned  with  marble  columns,  stained 
glass  windows  and  glorious  carpets, 
are  as  nude  as  an  English  Town  Hall 
when  cleared  of  its  proper  complement 
of  chairs  and  tables.  The  only  furni¬ 
ture  of  a  mosque  is  the  Mihrib,  a  sort 
of  niche  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  Mecca  lies,  the  Mimber  or  pulpit, 
and  in  some  of  the  Imperial  mosques  a 
Maafil-i-Humayum  or  private  pew  for 
the  Sultan,  and  a  little  gallery  called 
a  Maa61  for  the  chanters.  Two  gigan¬ 
tic  wax  candles  in  gold,  in  silver,  or 
brass  candlesticks,  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  Mihrib,  and  are  only  lighted 
,  during  Ramazan.  Most  of  the  mosques 
are  embellished  with  elaborate  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  Arabian  or  Turkish  characters 
quoting  verses  from  the  Khoran.  In 
some  of  the  mosques,  notably  those  at 
Brussa,  there  is  a  large  fountain  under 
the  central  dome.  This  does  not  serve, 
however,  for  ablutions,  but  simply  as 
an  ornament.  It  is  a  popular  error  to 
say  that  people  are  obliged,  as  a  sign 
of  respect,  to  take  off  their  shoes  be¬ 
fore  entering  a  mosque.  This  is  done 
simply  because  the  floors  of  the  mosques 
are  covered  either  with  mats  or  carpets 
which  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
because  the  faithful  touch  them  with 
their  foreheads  constantly  during  their 
devotions.  If  you  wear  goloshes,  you 
need  only  remove  them,  and  boldly  en¬ 


ter  the  mosque  in  your  boots.  An¬ 
other  popular  error  connected  with  the 
mosques  is  the  idea  that  Christians 
must  not  be  admitted  into  them.  This 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Khoran,  which  declares  that 
any  man  or  woman  may  enter  a  mosque, 
be  their  religion  what  it  may.  Indeed, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  history  of 
Islam  it  was  considered  an  excellent 
method  of  converting  unbelievers  to 
invite  them  to  attend  the  services. 
Since  Turkey  and  the  East  generally 
have  become  the  happy  hunting  ground 
of  tourists,  the  Imams  have  conceived 
the  idea  that,  by  charging  the  Giaour 
for  permission  to  enter  the  mosques, 
they  may  turn  an  honest  pennv  to 
their  own  advantage.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mosques  held  to  be  so  sacred,  on 
account  of  the  relics  they  contain,  that 
the  mere  presence  of  a  Giaour  would 
pollute  them.  Otherwise  the  exclusion 
of  infidels  from  the  mosque  is  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet.  Prayers 
are  read  in  the  mosque  five  times  every 
day.  The  Friday  afternoon  service  is 
a  little  more  elaborate  than  those  which 
take  place  daily,  and  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  expanded  by  a  sermon.  There 
are  no  vestments,  no  special  lights, 
except  in  Ramazan,  when  the  mosques 
are  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night 
with  thousands  of  colored  lanterns, 
greatly  increasing  the  effect  of  a  most 
striking  scene  often  described  by  trav¬ 
ellers. 

As  it  is  a  fashion  to  consider  the 
Sultan  as  a  sort  of  Pope,  so  1  have 
heard  many  people,  even  old  residents 
in  Constantinople,  describe  the  Cheikh- 
ul  Islam  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  of  the  Muhommadan  religion. 
Although  this  functionary  is  treated 
and  spoken  of  with  extreme  respect, 
like  the  Sultan,  his  august  master,  he 
has  no  pontifical  attributes  whatever. 
He  is,  however,  the  supreme  interpreter 
of  the  Khoran  and  first  magistrate  of 
the  empire,  and  he  alone  can  appoint 
or  remove  the  officials  attached  to  the 
various  tribunals  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  has,  moreover,  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Imams,  Mollahs,  [Jlemas, 
and  boftas,  and  over  the  Superiors  of 
the  various  Medrasses  or  theological 
colleges  and  other  judicial  and  religious 
institutions.  The  Dervishes,  who  cor 
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respond  to  the  regular  clergy  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  are  also,  though  indirectly, 
under  his  rule,  and  twice  every  week 
he  sits  at  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
or  Arz-odessi,  which  is  attached  to  his 
palace,  and  his  decisions  are  absolutely 
irrevocable.  In  ordinary  life  the 
Cheikh-ul-Islam  wears  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Turkish  costume,  a  dark  caftin 
or  cloak  lined  with  fur  and  a  green 
turban  surrounding  a  fez.  On  state 
occasions,  however,  such  as  the  Kur¬ 
ban  Bairam  or  feast,  which  follows 
Ramazan,  his  robes  are  of  white  cash¬ 
mere  edged  with  gold,  and  his  mantle 
light  green,  also  heavily  fringed  with 
gold.  His  palace  is  not  far  from 
Yildiz-Kiosk,  and  he  invariably  comes 
to  the  Selamlik  in  a  splendid  modern 
carriage-and-pair  in  time  to  receive  the 
Sultan  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  little  Hamidyeh  Mosque.  His 
Excellency  is  obliged  to  have  four 
wives,  and  the  following  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  his  harem,  which  is 
kept  up  in  the  old  style,  is  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  by  Lady  M - ,  who  was  stay¬ 

ing  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  the  winter 
of  1894,  at  the  same  time  as  myself. 

“  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  dear  old 
friend  and'  governess,  Franlein,  we  were  en¬ 
abled  to  visit  a  nnmber  of  harems,  among 
them  that  of  the  Gheikh-ul-Islam.  We  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  palace  about  noon  and  were  I0- 
ceived  at  the  main  entrance  by  a  black  eunuch, 
who  led  us  to  a  long  apartment  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  where  we  were  greeted  by  the 
Cheikh  himself,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
son.  His  Excellency  was  dressed  in  Oriental 
costume,  and  after  we  had  partaken  of  some 
sweet  syrups,  which  was  handed  round  on  a 
magnificent  silver  salver  and  washed  down 
with  some  very  fresh  water,  he  conducted  us 
into  the  harem.  The  first  chamber  we  en¬ 
tered  was  extremely  large,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  thirty  ladies  of  various  ages  seated 
on  divans.  Some  of  them  were  smoking 
cigarettes  and  chiroutes.  Two  or  three  were 
reading,  but  the  majority  were  simply  gossip¬ 
ing.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  slave 
girls  and  little  children,  the  noise  of  whose 
deafening  chatter  reminded  me  of  the  parrot 
house  at  the  Zoo.  On  our  entering  they  all, 
save  two,  hastily  veiled  themselves,  and  rose 
to  their  feet,  to  salute  the  Cheikh  and  our¬ 
selves.  I  discovered  afterward  that  the  two 
ladies  who  remained  uncovered  were  the 
Kntchuck  Hanoum,  or  younger  wife  and  her 
daughter.  On  receiving  permission  to  do  so 
they  all  reseated  themselves  and  recommenced 
their  chattering  just  as  if  we  were  not  pres¬ 
ent.  In  a  handsome  room  beyond,  furnished 
in  the  Turkish  style  with  divans  covered  with 
splendid  silks  and  embroideries,  was  the 


Cheikh’ ■  first  wife,  the  Bouyuk  Hanoum,  and 
his  mother.  They  received  us  very  civilly, 
but  apologized  for  their  slovenly  appearance. 
The  Ftfinlein,  who  was  of  our  party,  now 
stepped  forward  and  acted  as  interpreter. 
She  told  ns  that  the  harem  had  lately  lost  its 
chief  attraction,  an  elder  and  very  lovely 
daughter  of  the  Cheikh,  who  had  died  within 
the  week  of  consumption.  As  mourning,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  a  Turkish  cus¬ 
tom,  the  ladies  in  order  the  better  to  empha¬ 
size  their  regret  at  this  loss  had  put  on  their 
oldest  and  commonest  attire.  Tne  Bouyuk 
Hanoum,  or  senior  wife,  was  a  nice-looking 
gray-haired  old  lady,  but  her  dress,  which 
was  in  the  Turkish  style,  was  exceedingly 
shabby  and  her  trousers  the  reverse  of  clean. 
She  immediately  ordered  refreshment  by  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands,  and  offered  us  a  somewhat 
substantial  meal,  consisting  of  an  excellent 
broth,  pilaf  with  rice,  and  a  rather  pleasant 
favored  dish  of  mincemeat,  rolled  up  in 
young  vine  leaves  and  served  with  a  very  rich 
kind  of  tomato  sauce.  Then  came  little  birds 
daintily  roasted  on  a  skewer,  and  lastly  some 
very  sickly  sweetmeats  and  all  sorts  of  candied 
and  dried  fruits.  We  had  to  wash  this  meal 
down  with  rich  syrups  and  rice  water,  and  an 
agreeable  drink  made  of  barley  and  spice 
served  hot.  After  this  we  were  rejoined  by 
the  Chejkh-ul-Islam  who  bad  absented  him¬ 
self  during  the  meal,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
served  on  little  low  tables  and  eaten  without 
knives  or  forks.  Unr  hostess  helped  us  to 
the  choicest  morsels  with  her  own  pretty  little 
taper  fingers,  the  nails  of  which  were  scarlet 
with  henna.  A  young  girl  now  came  forward, 
squatted  herself  on  the  fioor,  and  sang  an  in¬ 
terminable  song  full  of  elaborate  cadences  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  mandoline.  The 
party  was  next  increased  by  the  Cheikh 's 
daughter  in-law.  This  lady  was  evidently  not 
in  mourning  for  she  wore  a  magnificent  rose- 
colored  satin  tea-gown  and  blaztd  with  jewels. 
Mhe  proved  to  be  a  nice  looking  little  lady  w’bo 
spoke  excellent  French,  and  who  asked  us  in¬ 
numerable  questions  about  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don.  On  a  signal  from  the  Cheikh,  we  rose 
and  took  our  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  were 
escorted  with  much  ceremony  to  another  part 
of  the  house  to  pay  our  respects  to  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  father,  an  old  gentleman  neatly  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  who  sat  buried  in  cush¬ 
ions  on  a  low  divan  attended  by  four  pretty 
little  slave  girls,  one  of  whom  apparently 
looked  after  his  pipe,  a  seconfl  fanned  him, 
and  the  two  others  chafed  his  feet.  As  he 
was  not  particularly  communicative  we  made 
him  our  obeisances  and  descended  into  the 
harem  garden,  which  we  found  in  a  most 
dilapidated  condition.  The  Cheikh’s  own 
particular  garden,  however,  was  in  excellent 
order  and  lull  of  very  eaily  spring  flowers,  of 
which  his  son  gathered  us  a  bouquet.  Just 
as  we  were  about  to  take  our  departure,  an 
old  slave  woman  hobbled  into  the  garden  and 
demanded  our  presence  once  more  in  the 
Bouyuk  Hanoum’ s  apartments,  whither  we 
hurried  as  fast  as  we  could.  The  kindly  lady 
had  resolved  we  should  not  depart  without 
giving  us  a  souvenir  .of  our  visit.  We  found 
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her  half  bnried  in  a  bif;  trunk  from  which  she 
was  extracting  rolls  of  silk,  little  boxes  of 
jewels,  and  even  treasured  copies  of  bygone 
Christmas  numbers  of  the  Gmphic.  At  last 
she  settled  upon  two  very  handsome  silver 
clasps  which  she  presented  to  myself  and  my 
friend  with  great  ceremony.  Presently  recol¬ 
lecting  the  Fr&ulein  who  had  been  a  governess 
in  her  establishment  for  some  years,  she 
rushed  to  the  box  again,  and  seized  a  great 
roll  of  yellow  satin,  which  she  presented  to 
her  old  friend,  heartily  kissing  her  on  both 
cheeks  as  she  did  so,  and  so  ended  our  visit 
to  what  might  be  called  the  Vatican  of  the 
East.” 

In  the  early  days  of  Muhommadan- 
ism  prayers  were  said  by  the  Prophet 
and  his  immediate  disciples,  none  of 
whom  claimed  sacerdotal  rank,  which 
indeed  would  have  been  an  absurdity, 
for  the  ritual  is  so  simple  that  anybody 
can  easily  perform  it.  But  very  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet  abuses 
crept  in  and  it  became  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  mosques  free  from 
becoming  a  sort  of  bear  gardens,  in 
which  the  first  man  out  of  the  street 
might  start  chanting  prayers  in  oppo¬ 
sition,  possibly,  to  some  other  devout 
person  equally  eager  to  display  his 
piety  or  his  vocal  ability.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  that  public  prayers 
should  be  said  and  intoned  only  by  a 
properly  qualified  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  selection  of  this  indi¬ 
vidual  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  frequenters  of  any  particular 
mosque,  the  parishioners,  as  we  should 
call  them,  usually  choosing  the  person 
they  consider  most  worthy  of  the  hon¬ 
or.  This  individual  is  called  an  Imam’*' 
or  Mollah.  Within  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  he  has  been  obliged  to  pass  a 
sort  of  examination  as  to  the  quality 
of  his  voice,  respectability  of  appear¬ 
ance,  and  reputation  for  orthodoxy  and 
integrity,  but  otherwise  he  has  no 
riestly  functions  whatever,  although 
ejegisters  marriages,  blesses  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  reads  the  first 
prayers  over  the  dead.  These  func¬ 
tions  do  not  prevent  his  keeping  a  shop 
or  engaging  in  any  official  or  commer¬ 
cial  business  he  chooses.  As  a  rule  he 
has  his  shop  or  office  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  mosque  which  has  engaged 
his  services  as  reader.  He  adds  to  his 


*  The  word  Imam  means  one  who  leads,  or 
heads.  Thus  :  Imam  ul-Muslemin— the  Chief 
of  the  Faithful,  one  of  the  Saltan’s  titles. 


income  by  teaching  the  Khoran  and 
the  rudiments  of  education  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  frequent  the  mosques  for  the 
purpose,  and  whose  parents  pay  the 
Imam  a  few  piastres  a  week  for  his 
services.  The  Imams  are  bound  by  no 
vows,  and  can  abandon  their  religious 
duties  whenever  they  choose.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  by  wearing  a  modification 
of  the  old  Turkish  costume,  they  have 
discarded  the  old  and  picturesque  bags, 
and  wear  a  pair  of  shabby  German 
ready-made  trousers,  a  flowing  caftin 
or  coat  lined  with  fur,  and  a  small  tur¬ 
ban  twisted  round  their  fez.  The 
Imams  have  not  much  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence,  but  they  are  of  some  social  im¬ 
portance,  being  the  collectors  and  dis¬ 
seminators  of  half  the  gossip  and  scan¬ 
dal  in  the  town.  Like  priests  in  other 
religious,  they  are  great  match-makers, 
and  their  shops  are  sure  of  custom, 
especially  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
when  flocks  of  veiled  women  come  to 
consult  them  on  their  domestic  affairs. 
They  are  also  said  to  show  great  abil-  ( 
ity  in  arranging  divorces.  The  Imams  j 
receive  a  small  salary  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  mosques  to  which  they  are  at-  , 
tached,  and  I  have  been  assured  they 
pick  up  a  good  deal  at  weddings  and 
Minerals.  The  rich  among  them  usual¬ 
ly  give  whatever  money  they  receive 
for  their  sacred  offices  to  the  poor ; 
their  position  naturally  brings  them 
into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men  and  women,  but  they  are 
not  treated  with  marked  outward  re¬ 
spect  by  the  people.  Some  few  are 
fairly  well  educated,  but  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  are  very  ignorant.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  they  are  fond  of  turning  a  dis¬ 
honest  penny,  by  selling  to  tourists 
fine  old  Persian  tiles  and  other  curi¬ 
osities  which  they  pilfer  from  the  ‘ 
mosques.  Some  years  ago  Sultan  Abd- 
ul-Hamid  passed  a  draconian  law 
against  these  acts  of  vandalism,  and 
not  a  few  Imams  and  Mollahs,  notably 
those  connected  with  St.  Sophia,  have  | 
seen  the  unpleasant  side  of  a  Turkish  I 
prison.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  | 
several  Imams  during  my  recent  visit  f 
to  the  East.  There  was  one  good  pn- 
tlcman  attached  to  the  Amediyeh 
Mosque  who  was  considered  the  ablest  | 
caligraphist  in  Stamboul,  and  some  I 
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specimens  of  his  work  which  I  possess 
are  certainly  marvels  of  penmanship. 
As  he  had  been  most  obliging  to  me  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  invite  him  to 
the  Hotel  Bristol  in  Pera,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  one  fine  afternoon  he  arrived. 
As  an  instance  of  the  peculiarly  unin¬ 
quiring  state  of  the  average  Muhom- 
madan  mind.  Mollah  Ibrahim  Effendi, 
although  he  is  considerably  over  fifty, 
had  only  crossed  the  bridge  between 
Stamboul  and  Galata  five  times  in  his 
life.  The  Hotel  Bristol,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Pera  Palace  Hotel, 
boasted  the  only  lift  in  Constantinople. 
So  enchanted  was  my  Mollah  with 
going  up  and  down  propelled  by  invisi¬ 
ble  means,  that  to  satisfy  him  and  to 
give  him  a  sort  of  treat  in  return  for 
his  many  acts  of  politeness,  I  paid  the 
lift  man  to  take  him  up  and  down  no 
less  than  twelve  times.  He  clapped 
his  hands  in  a  perfect  ecstasy,  laughed 
dll  he  cried,  and  again  and  again  in¬ 
voked  Allah  and  his  Prophet  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  never,  no  never,  had  there 
been  on  this  earth  such  a  charming  in¬ 
vention  as  a  lift !  A  week  or  so  later 
he  sent  me  a  box  of  dates  and  a  mar¬ 
vellous  specimen  of  his  penmanship, 
together’with  his  blessing  and  a  letter 
in  Turkish  assuring  me  of  his  undying 
friendship.  As  there  are  no  less  than 
600  mosques,  big  and  little,  in  Stam¬ 
boul  and  its  environs,  and  as  there  are 
never  less  than  half-a-dozen  Imams 
attached  to  each  of  these,  some  idea 
can  be  reached  of  the  formidable  pro- 
nortions  of  the  holy  army  of  Mollahs. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  Imam  is  the 
Muezzin  or  prayer  crier.  Five  times  a 
day  he  has  to  ascend  to  the  upper  bal¬ 
cony  or  bracelet  of  the  Minaret  at¬ 
tached  to  his  mosque  and  cry,  or  rather 
chant,  in  a  loud  quavering  voice,  with 
prolonged  cadences,  “  Allah  Akber 
(twice),  Esschedou  Allah  il  laha  il 
Allah  (twice),  Esschedou  anneh  Mu¬ 
hammadan  ressool  ul  lat  (twice). 
Uaayah  allah  sal-lah  (twice).  Haayah 
al  ul  fellah  (twice).  Allah  Akber 
(twice).  La  il  lah  il  Allah  1”  Mean¬ 
ing,  “  Great  One,  I  avow  there  is  no 
God  but  God,  I  avow  Mahomet  is  His 
prophet.  Let  us  go  save  our  souls. 
Let  us  go  and  pray.  God  is  great. 
In  the  name  of  God  the  only  God.’* 
The  Muezzin  also  takes  part  in  the 
N*w  SKums.— VoL.  LXIII.,  No.  2. 


service,  as  a  sort  of  subdeacon,  and 
chants  the  responses.  These  worthies 
are  usually  selected  for  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  their  voices,  and  are  care¬ 
fully  trained  by  the  Imams  in  the 
traditional  methods  of  chanting  the 
call.  The  Muezzins  attached  to  the 
Imperial  mosques,  and  especially  those 
belonging  to  St.  Sophia,  are  regarded 
by  the  Turks  as  great  artists,  and  they 
certainly  execute  their  interminable 
nasal  cadences  with  wonderful  precis¬ 
ion.  The  reputation  of  these  Muez¬ 
zins  is  not  exactly  that  of  sanctity,  and 
they  are  regarded  by  the  populace  as 
very  sad  dogs  indeed.  Many  a  Turk¬ 
ish  folk-song  turns  on  the  loose  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Muezzin  He  has  a  con¬ 
spicuous  role  allotted  to  him  in  the 
questionable  exhibitions  of  Karagheus, 
a  sort  of  Turkish  Ombre  Chinois,  very 
popular  in  the  little  wooden  theatres 
which  are  constructed  in  Bamazan  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lovely  mosque 
of  Bayazid,  where  the  Turkish  papas 
take  tneir  little  boys  and  girls  to  be¬ 
hold  performances  which  would  bring 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  proverbial 
hi^opotamus. 

The  Khatibs,  or  preachers,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  most  of  the  larger  mosques, 
and  receive  fairly  large  salaries  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  popularity.  The  greater 
number  of  these  sacred  orators,  how¬ 
ever,  pick  up  a  living  by  going  from 
mosque  to  mosque,  and  getting  en¬ 
gagements  to  preach  on  certain  days 
only.  Some  of  the  more  popular  imi¬ 
tate  the  tholic  monks  and  go  on  a 
preaching  tour  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  the  other.  A  few  of  them, 
I  believe,  enjoy  great  reputation,  and 
when  they  are  announced  to  preach  in 
a  certain  mosque  the  sacred  edifice  is 
crowded  to  excess. 

The  Moakits,  or  clock- winders,  form 
yet  another  section  of  this  sort  of  lay 
clergy.  All  the  mosques  and  turbhes 
are  full  of  clocks,  mostly  made  in 
France  and  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  notably  by 
one  Prior  of  Ludgate  Hill  (1750  to 
1770).  Some  of  these  clocks  are  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  buhl,  and  ha^e 
evidently  been  presented  to  the  mosques 
by  wealtl^  persons  ;  the  figures  are  al¬ 
ways  in  Turkish  hieroglyphs,  but  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  is  distinct 
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enough.  I  daresay  some  of  my  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  will  wonder  what  earthly 
connection  exists  between  clocks  and 
divine  worship.  They  must  remember 
that  the  prescribed  prayers  of  the  Mu- 
hommadan  ritual  must  take  place  five 
times  a  day  at  stated  intervals  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  moon.  This  necessitates 
certain  astronomical  studies,  which 
are  determined  by  the  clock-winders, 
and  thus  the  clocks  and  their  atten¬ 
dants  are  as  essential  to  this  peculiar 
system  of  divine  worship  as  are  the 
minarets  and  muezzins.  You  are  sure 
to  find  close  to  larger  mosques  the 
Moakit  khane,  or  clock-shop,  the  own¬ 
er  of  which  is  equally  certain  to  be  a 
Moakit.  The  mosques  invariably 
swarm  with  little  boys,  who  run  er¬ 
rands,  fetch  water,  and  make  tbem- 
selves  generally  agreeable  to  the  Imams 
and  other  officials.  These  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  also  pretty  sure  to  be  attached 
to  the  neighboring  batbs,  and,  young 
as  they  are,  their  reputation  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  pleasing. 

There  is  yet  a  second  great  division 
of  Muhemmadan  clergy,  the  judicial 
or  Ulemas.  Justice  in  Turkey  is  about 
the  most  marvellous  farce  imaginable, 
and  its  complications  are  quite  beyond 
the  belief  of  those  who  have  not  inves¬ 
tigated  the  matter.  A  Muhommadan 
cannot  be  judged  within  the  Turkish 
Empire  by  any  Christian.  He  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law  of  the  Khoran  or  Cherat 
alone,  and  although  for  mixed  cases 
there  exists  a  tribunal  based  on  the 
model  of  the  French  law-courts,  the 
Muhommadan,  even  if  he  is  condemned 
by  the  Judge  who  presides  over  these 
loosely-conducted  law-courts,  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  his  sentenee  rescinded  on 
appealing  to  the  purely  Turkish  court, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Cheikh- 
ul-Islam.  The  Ulemas  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  sacred  lawyers,  who  inter¬ 
pret  the  law  according  to  the  Khoran. 
Before  becoming  Ulemas  they  have  to 
go  through  a  severe  course  of  studies, 
and  to  pass  examinations,  after  which 
they  become  Cadiss  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  They  rank  much  higher  than 
the  Imams,  who,  after  all,  have  merely 
to  parrot  the  prescribed  prayers.  They 
have  moreover  a  distinct  hierarchy  de¬ 
fined  by  Sultan  Suleyman  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  which  was  modified  in  our  time 


by  Mahmud  II.  the  Keformer.  They 
are  almost  a  caste,  and  hold  together 
with  amazing  esprit  de  corps.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Imams 
by  their  costume.  Their  Cheikh,  or 
chief,  of  course,  is  the  Cheikh-ul- 
Islam,  but  they  have  three  other  im¬ 
portant  superiors,  known  as  Cadi-el- 
Askir,  one  of  whom  is  the  supreme 
judge  for  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  sec¬ 
ond  for  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the 
third  for  Stamboul  j»roper.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  distinguished  as  Stamboul  Effen- 
desi.  These  three  functionaries,  whose 
duty  is  to  revise  the  sentences  of  all 
the  judges  of  the  Empire,  reside  in 
the  capital,  and  attend  twice  a  week 
at  the  Court  of  the  Cheikh-ul-Islam. 
They  have  the  same  rank  and  prece¬ 
dence  as  the  Viziers  and  Ministers,  and 
their  decisions,  when  once  they  receive 
the  endorsement  of  the  Cheikh-ul- 
Islam,  cannot  be  rescinded.  The  Mufti 
or  Cadi  correspond  to  our  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  Under  them  are  the  local 
Mapshati,  or  Naib,  who  refer  all  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  to  their  ilufti,  and  he 
in  turn  when  doubtful  sometimes  sends 
the  matter  on  to  Constantinople  for 
the  approbation  of  the  Cadi-el-Askir. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  in 
the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  con¬ 
vey  any  idea  of  the  incredible  confu¬ 
sion  which  exists  in  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  of  Turkey,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Turks,  as  true  believers,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Khoran  in  law  only,  where¬ 
as  the  rest  of  the  poj)ulation  has  to 
have  recourse  to  the  various  patriarchs, 
embassies,  or  consuls.  Every  nation 
has  its  own  law  court  and  prison, 
which  are,  of  course,  only  brought  into 
use  when  the  defendant  and  prosecu¬ 
tor  are  of  the  same  nationality.  The 
Greeks  and  Armenians  wdien  in  trouble 
are  judged  by  their  patriarchs,  or  at 
the  Galata  Serai  police-court,  or  at 
the  law-courts  near  St.  Sophia.  The 
consequence  is  that  cases  drag  on  fiom 
court  to  court,  from  embassy  to  em¬ 
bassy,  and  from  patriarch  to  patriarch, 
until  the  litigants  are  utterly  ruined. 
A  visit  to  the  Stamboul  law-courts  is 
among  the  funniest  and  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  sights  the  strangest  city  on 
earth  can  boast.  You  enter,  say  the 
Galata  Serai,  through  a  vast  dirty  hall, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  staircase  ; 
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here  you  will  find  two  filthy  porters 
who  pounce  upon  your  feet  and  carry 
off  your  goloshes,  giving  you  a  check 
in  return.  On  looking  about,  you  be- 
hold<.a  perfect  mountain  of  dirty  go¬ 
loshes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  no  one 
being  allowed  lo  ascend  the  staircase 
wearing  them.  At  the  top  of  the 
wooden  stairs  you  find  yourself  in  a 
long  corridor  packed  with  witnesses, 
beggars,  Turkish  ladies  closely  veiled, 
foreign  demireps,  eunuchs,  dirty  sol¬ 
diers,  Catholic  monks,  Greek  priests, 
Armenians,  dragomen,  Germans,  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  some  in  native  costumes  and 
some  not,  and  some  in  appalling  sec¬ 
ond-hand  suits  of  dittos.  The  judge, 
the  lawyers  and  the  jury  usually  strag¬ 
gle  in  about  two  hours  after  their  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  On  arriving  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  court  they  are  immediately 
served  with  coffee  and  cigars.  When 
these  are  consumed  business  begins  in 
earnest.  The  court  fills,  the  noise  be¬ 
comes  deafening.  Silence  !  roars  the 
judge,  whereupon  the  Zapthe,  or  po¬ 
licemen,  collar  half-a-dozen  persons 
who  have  been  perfectly  silent  and 
well  behaved,  and  drag  them  scream¬ 
ing  from  the  court.  When  order  ‘is 
re-established  the  witnesses  begin  to 
make  their  declaration,  and  as  they 
belong  to  every  nationality  on  earth, 
each  is  supplied  with  a  dragoman  or 
interpreter,  who,  I  am  assured,  usually 
interprets  according  to  the  amount  of 
backsheesh  he  receives.  When  a  pris¬ 
oner  is  sentenced  the  Zapthe  seize  hold 
of  him  and  hustle  and  kick  him  down 
stairs  until  they  reach  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  court-yard  of  the  prison. 
When  this  is  opened  the  poor  unfortu¬ 
nate  wretch  is  pushed  in,  the  door  is 
slammed  behind  him,  and  the  Zapthe 
have  a  good  laugh  over  their  exploit, 
which  has  probably  cost  their  victim  a 
broken  limb  and  excruciating  pain. 
Outside  the  court  is  a  cafe  where  you 
can  hire  false  witnesses  for  a  small  con¬ 
sideration,  to  swear  anything  you  tell 
them.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
there  are  no  upright  judges  in  Stam- 
boul,  but  one  of  the  ablest  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  assured  me  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  do  his  duty  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances. 

The  Softas,  concerning  whose  ex¬ 
ploits  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late. 


are  the  theological  students  who  wish 
to  become  Ulemas,  or,  literally,  learned 
men.  All  the  larger  mosques  have 
Medrasses  or  schools  of  theology  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  attended  by  lads  mostly 
from  the  provinces,  who  receive  a 
gratuitous  education  of  a  purely  theo¬ 
logical  character.  The  Medracse  sup¬ 
ply  each  Softa  or  student  with  a  small 
room,  scantily  furnished,  two  loaves 
of  bread  daily,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  firewood  in  winter.  The  youth 
must  obtain  the  other  necessaries  of 
life  at  his  own  cost.  Had  nourish¬ 
ment,  want  of  proper  exercise,  and, 
above  ad,  of  a  healthy  female  influence 
— the  lads  being  alisolutely  excluded 
from  all  communication  with  respect¬ 
able  women — gives  a  certain  unhealthy, 
sodden  appearance  to  these  Softas 
which  is  not  very  reassuring.  They 
are  very  closely  watched  by  the  police 
lest  they  should  affiliate  themselves  to 
some  political  secret  society  or  other, 
and  His  Majesty  has  more  than  once 
sent  a  number  of  them  home  ;  not  a 
few,  they  say,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Their  course  of  studies  consists 
of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
languages,  which  take  a  good  dozen 
years  to  master  thoroughly,  Turkish 
caligraphy,  which  is  amazingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and,  of 
course,  Islamic  philosophy  and  theol¬ 
ogy.  Formerly  they  used  to  learn  as¬ 
trology,  but  that  occult  science  is  now 
abandoned. 

The  Dervishes  occupy  an  analogous 
position  in  the  Mussulman  world  to 
that  of  the  regular  clergy  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  communities.  They  are  divided 
into  several  congregations  or  orders 
called  Tarikat,  which  means  “  path 
conducting  to  perfection.”  Each  or¬ 
der  occupies  itself  in  glorifying  some 
particular  theological  principle  or  mys¬ 
tical  doctrine.  Thus  the  Tariki-kadrie 
hold  that  the  chief  object  of  life  is  to 
glorify  God  by  repeating  His  Holy 
name  as  loudly  and  as  frequently  as 
possible.  When  these  Dervishes  are 
assembled  together  for  worship  they 
shout  the  name  of  Allah  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  times  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  These  are  commonly 
known  as  “  Howling  Dervishes.”  The 
Halveti  Den^ishes,  on  the  other  hand, 
pray  in  profound  silence,  declaring 
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that  it  is  not  with  the  tongue  or  with 
loud  cries  that  God  is  to  be  adored, 
but  by  meditation  and  fervor  of  spirit. 
There  are  seven  orders  of  Dervishes 
recognized  by  the  State,  whose  seven 
founders  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
canonized  saints,  and  whose  tombs  are 
places  of  pilgrimage,  where  miracles 
are  wrought.  By  far  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  of  the  various  orders  of  Der¬ 
vishes  are  the  Mevlevis,  Dancing  or 
Turning  Dervishes,  whose  graceful 
g)’ rations  are  among  the  weekly  sights 
of  the  East,  which  no  tourist  should 
omit  to  see. 

The  Bektachi  Dervishes  are  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  order,  less  known 
in  Europe  than  they  deserve  to  bo  on 
account  of  their  great  political  influ¬ 
ence,  Before  proceeding  further,  I 
shall  here  remark  that  the  Dervishes 
are  no  more  priests  than  the  Imams  or 
Ulemas.  They  are  bound  by  no  vows 
of  celibacy,  or  even  of  poverty,  al¬ 
though  not  very  many  generations  back 
an  order  did  exist  called  Torlaki  or 
Durmistars  who  bound  themselves  by 
vows  as  rigorous  as  those  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Trappistfl.  They  never  partook  of 
meat  or  even  fish,  but  lived  entirely  on 
herbs  and  held  women  in  holy  horror, 
a  fact  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
their  having  such  an  abominable  repu¬ 
tation  that  early  in  the  last  century 
they  were  nearly  exterminated.  A 
few,  however,  of  these  extraordinary 
creatures  still  exist,  and  not  two  years 
ago  one  of  them  was  still  to  be  seen 
wandering  stark  naked  about  the  streets 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  held  in 
such  veneration  that  in  the  low  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  men  and  women  rushed 
out  to  touch  and  embrace  him  in  the 
most  repulsive  manner.  I  saw  him 
once,  but  he  was  arrested  shortly  after¬ 
ward  at  the  request  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  placed  in  some  charitable  in¬ 
stitution.  Old  residents  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  assured  me  that  in  their  youth 
there  were  a  great  many  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  to  be  seen,  and  they  are  still  fre- 
(|uently  to  be  met  on  the  country  high 
roads  and  in  the  provincial  towns. 
The  Dervishes  have  convents  called 
Tvkies,  which,  however,  are  only  in¬ 
habited  by  bachelor  members  of  the 
community. 

The  assembly  room  or  chapel  differs 
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in  form  and  size  according  to  the  order 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  Turning 
Dervishes,  for  instance,  have  a  circu¬ 
lar  platform,  surrounded  by  a  balus¬ 
trade,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  which  is  kept  highly  polished 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  execute 
their  sacred  waltzes.  A  gallery  to  the 
right,  thickly  latticed,  is  devoted  to 
the  women  of  the  Imperial  Harem  in 
the  Capital,  or  to  the  ladies  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  provinces.  The 
general  public,  including  strangers, 
common  women,  and  children,  stand 
or  squat  round  the  circular  platform. 
Immediately  over  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  is  a  balcony  occupied  by  the 
musicians.  The  chapel  of  the  How¬ 
ling  Dervishes,  on  the  other  hand,  is. 
square  or  oblong,  and  has  an  elaborate 
mihrib  in  one  corner  indicating  the 
direction  of  Mecca,  and  a  platform  at 
the  upper  end  which  is  occupied  by 
the  musicians,  and  by  such  individuals 
as  wish  to  join  in  the  howling  and 
other  ceremonies.  To  the  light  of 
this  is  a  chamber  in  which  adult  in¬ 
valids,  of  both  sexes,  sick  children  and 
lunatics  are  kept  until  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  be  trampled  upon  by  the 
Cheikh,  a  rather  degrading  perform¬ 
ance  which  is  supposed  to  heal  them 
of  their  ills.  The  Bektachi  Chapel  is 
perfectly  plain,  and  only  ornamented 
with  a  single  inscription — the  word 
Allah  in  Arabian  characters — over  the 
divan  of  the  Superior  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Each  order  of  Dervishes  has 
what  would  be  called  at  Rome  its  Gen¬ 
eral  or  Supreme  Chief.  This  influen¬ 
tial  position  is  not  elective  but  heredi¬ 
tary.  In  the  case  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs  becoming  extinct, 
the  community  elects  a  new  Cheikh, 
whose  descendants  form  a  fresh  dynas¬ 
ty.  Each  Takie  has  its  minor  Cheikh, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  Superior  of 
his  order.  None  of  these  Superiors  or 
Generals  of  orders  have  any  particular 
position  at  Court  excepting  the  Cheikh 
of  the  Mevlevi  or  Turning  Dervishes, 
who  ranks  next  to  the  Cheikh-ul-lslam, 
and  is  called  moullar-hounkiar,  or  sov¬ 
ereign  priest.  It  is  he  who  invests  the 
new  Sultan  with  the  sword  of  Othman 
in  the  sacred  mosque  of  Eyub,  a  cere¬ 
mony  which  corresponds  with  our  coro¬ 
nation.  The  members  of  the  commu- 
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nity  are  obliged  to  obey  their  Superior 
implicitly  in  all  matters  concerning 
their  religious  duties.  Each  Cheikh 
has  a  council  or  chapter  of  Superior 
or  initiated  Dervishes  called  dedes  or 
fathers,  who  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  order  and  transmit  its  traditions 
and  secrets  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation.  They  have  also  the  right  to 
punish  or  reward  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Their  Chief  is  known  as  the 
Aktclii-Dede  or  Father  Cook.  I  dare¬ 
say  my  readers  will  wonder  what  on 
earth  a  cook  has  to  do  with  it,  but, 
with  a  nomadic  people  like  the  Turks, 
the  cook  in  olden  times  occupied  an 
exceptional  position,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Janissaries  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
Supreme  Cook,  and  the  banner  of  that 
all-powerful  order  was  the  soup  kettle. 
The  novices  of  the  various  orders  of 
Dervishes  are  called  Mouribs.  They 
begin  their  duties  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  are  not  admitted  as  full  members 
of  the  community  until  they  have 
served  at  least  six  years.  The  various 
Dervishes  have  certain  secret  pass¬ 
words  and  signs  by  which  they  can 
know  each  other  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ernpire,  and  they  wear  a  peculiar  cos¬ 
tume,  consisting  of  an  ample  cloak  of 
some  soft  dark  woollen  stuff,  and  a 
high  conical  hat  or  cap  of  the  same 
material.  A  great  number,  however, 
of  them  belonging  to  the  upper  classes 
only  assume  the  costume  indoors.  I 
was  never  more  surprised  than  when, 
on  visiting  a  Pasha  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  formed  when  he  was  wearing  a 
very  smart  modern  military  uniform, 
I  found  him  dressed  in  the  Dervish 
habit. 

The  Dervishes  are  exceedingly  char¬ 
itable,  and  are  bound  to  assist  one  an¬ 
other  in  all  cases  of  emergency.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  so  poor  that 
they  live  entirely  on  alms,  but  these 
are  never  refused.  The  worst  allega¬ 
tion  w'hich  can  be  brought  against 
them  is  that,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  Bektachi  Dervishes,  they  en¬ 
courage  all  sorts  of  superstitious  beliefs 
and  practices  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  own  influence.  The 
Mevlevis,  for  instance,  invariably  have 
attached  to  their  Tekies  an  augur,  an 
astrologer,  and  a  mesmerist.  Some  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Dervishes  ally  them¬ 


selves  with  the  hodjas,  or  witches  and 
necromancers,  fortune-tellers,  palm¬ 
ists,  and  other  such  fry  who  swarm  all 
over  the  Empire.  Nothing  prettier 
can  be  imagined  than  the  service  of 
the  Turning  Dervishes.  Their  orches¬ 
tra  consists  of  a  band  of  about  eight 
musicians,  each  playing  upon  a  pecul¬ 
iar  and  very  ancient-looking  instru¬ 
ment,  such  as  a  tabor,  a  tambourine,  a 
dulcimer,  a  small  mandoline,  a  one¬ 
stringed  violin,  and  a  little  Egyptian 
harp.  Although  it  is  absolutely 
against  the  rule  of  the  Khoran  for 
musical  instruments  to  be  employed  in 
divine  service,  the  Dervishes  have  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  use  them. 

The  extraordinary  ceremony  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  Dancing,  or,  as 
they  should  be  more  appropriately 
called,  the  Turning  Dervishes,  is  not 
without  its  meaning.  The  community 
first  pray  for  their  past  sins,  and  the 
amendment  of  their  future  lives  ;  and 
then,  after  a  silent  supplication  for 
strength  to  work  the  change,  they  fig¬ 
ure,  by  their  peculiar  movements,  their 
anxiety  to  “  shake  the  dust  from  their 
feet,”  and  to  cast  from  them  all 
worldly  ties. 

As  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
believe  that  the  custom  could  have 
grown  out  of  mere  whim,  I  took  some 
pains  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  and  so 
visited  their  chapel  several  times  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ceremonies  al¬ 
tered  on  different  days,  but  I  remarked 
no  change. 

Immediately  after  passing  with  a 
solemn  reverence,  twice  performed  be¬ 
fore  the  High  Priest,  who  remains 
standing,  the  Dervishes  spread  their 
arms,  and  commence  their  revolving 
motion  ;  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
being  held  upward,  and  that  of  the 
left  turned  down.  Their  under-dress, 
displayed  when  they  doff  their  cloaks, 
consists  of  a  jacket  and  petticoat  of 
dark  colored  cloth,  descending  to  the 
feet ;  the  higher  order  of  brethren  are 
in  white  or  green,  and  the  others  in 
brown,  or  a  sort  of  yellowish  gray  ; 
about  their  waists  they  wear  wide  gir¬ 
dles,  edged  with  red.  Their  petticoats 
are  of  immense  width,  and  laid  in 
large  accordjon  plaits  beneath  the  gir¬ 
dle,  giving  a  mushroom-like  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  wearers  swing  round. 
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The  number  of  those  who  were  “  on 
duty,”  for  I  know  not  how  else  to  ex¬ 
press  it,  the  last  time  I  watched  them, 
was  nine,  seven  of  them  being  men, 
and  the  remaining  two  mere  bojs. 
Nine,  eleven,  and  thirteen  are  the  mys¬ 
tic  numbers  which,  however  great  the 
strength  of  the  community,  are  never 
exceeded,  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  brotherhood,  during  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  their  companions,  continue 
engaged  in  prayer  within  the  enclo¬ 
sure.  The  beat  of  the  drum  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  marked  the  time  to  which  the  re¬ 
volving  Dervishes  moved,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  singular  to  a  degree  that  baf¬ 
fles  description.  So  true  and  unerring 
were  their  motions,  that,  although  the 
space  which  they  occupied  was  some¬ 
what  circumscribed,  they  never  once 
gained  upon  each  other,  and  for  five 
minutes  they  continued  twirling  round 
and  round,  as  though  impelled  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  their  pale,  passionless  coun¬ 
tenances  perfectly  unmoved,  their 
heads  slightly  declined  toward  the  right 
shoulder,  and  their  inflated  garments 
creating  a  cold,  sharp  draught  in  the 
chapel  from  the  rapidity  of  their  ac¬ 
tion.  At  the  termination  of  that  peri¬ 
od,  the  name  of  the  Prophet  occurs  in 
the  chant,  which  had  been  unintermit¬ 
ting  in  the  gallery,  and,  as  they  simul¬ 
taneously  pause,  and,  folding  their 
hands  upon  their  breasts,  bend  down 
in  reverence  at  the  sound,  their  ample 
garments  wound  about  them  at  the 
sudden  check,  and  gave  them  for  the 
moment  the  appearance  of  mummies. 

An  interval  of  prayer  followed,  and 
the  same  ceremony  was  performed 
three  times,  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  all  tumbled  prostrate. 
Then  those  who  had  hitherto  remained 
spectators  flung  their  cloaks  over  them, 
and  he  who  knelt  on  the  left  of  the 
chief  priest  rose,  and  with  a  rapid  and 
solemn  voice,  delivered  a  long  prayer 
divided  into  sections,  prolonging  the 
last  word  of  each  sentence  by  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  “  Ha-ha-ha,”  with  a  rich 
depth  of  octave  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  Edouard  de  Reske. 

This  prayer  is  for  ”  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth” — the  magnates  of  the 
land — all  who  are  ”  in  authority  over 
them  and  at  each  name  all  bowed 
their  heads  upon  their  breasts,  until 
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that  of  the  Sultan  was  mentioned, 
when  they  once  more  fell  flat  upon  the 
ground,  to  the  sound  of  the  most  aw¬ 
ful  howl  I  ever  listened  to. 

If  the  ceremonies  of  the  Turning 
Dervishes  are  graceful  and  inoffensive, 
those  of  the  Howling  Dervishes,  though 
exceedinglv  interesting,  are  equally  re¬ 
pulsive.  I’he  first  person  to  begin  the 
office  is  the  Cheikh,  who  wears  a  vivid 
crimson  robe  and  squats  down  in  fiont 
of  the  mihrib,  on  either  side  of  which 
burn  two  small  braziers,  occasionally 
fed  with  incense.  Then  the  musicians 
assemble  and  sit  in  a  circle  ;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  against  the 
wall,  a  number  of  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  Dervishes  arrange  them¬ 
selves  in  a  row.  Then  the  ceremonies 
commence.  The  musicians  bang  away 
on  the  cymbals  and  tambourines,  and 
begin  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  they  can 
‘‘  Allah  Ekber,  Allah  Ekber  !”  The 
devotees  who  loll  up  against  the  wall 
also  begin  to  roar  in  cadence  and 
rhythm,  keeping  the  measure  with 
their  feet,  and  swaying  their  bodies  to 
and  fro.  Louder  and  louder  they  cry 
until  their  excitement  rises  to  literal 
frenzy.  Their  eyes  seem  to  start  out 
of  their  heads,  their  mouths  foam,  and 
in  about  an  hour  after  the  exercises  are 
begun,  several  of  them  tumble  on  to 
the  floor  rolling  in  epileptic  fits.  When 
the  excitement  is  at  its  height,  several 
mad  men  and  women  are  brought  m 
and  laid  gently  before  the  Cheikh,  who 
tramples  on  them  very  lightly  with 
both  his  feet.  On  one  occasion  I  saw 
a  poor  woman,  who  was  evidently  dan¬ 
gerously  mad,  catch  hold  of  the  Cheikh’s 
legs  and  almost  pull  him  down.  She 
was  removed  immediately  with  great 
difficulty  by  no  less  than  four  men. 
Meanwhile  the  howling  continued  more 
deafening  than  ever.  Little  children 
were  brought  in  and  laid  down  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pressure  of  the  holy  foot.  \ 
spruce  young  officer  prostrated  himself 
and  was  similarly  treated.  liy  this 
time  the  Dervishes  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  had  lost  all  control  of  them¬ 
selves. 

The  cymbals  twanged  and  crashed, 
the  tambourines  and  drums  were  hang¬ 
ed  with  tremendous  force,  and  the 
whole  frantic  congregation  was  scream¬ 
ing  as  if  possessed,  “  Allah  Ekber,  Al- 
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lah  Ekber  !”  As  a  grand  finale  to  this 
scene  of  wild  excitement,  a  little  and 
very  officious  Dervish  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  carrying  a  brass  dish  containing  a 
sharp  knife,  a  live  snake,  and  a  small 
red-hot  poker,  which  he  presented  to 
the  Cheikh,  who,  holding  the  dish  in 
his  hands,  advanced  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  chamber,  and  actually  stabbed 
one  young  epileptic  with  the  knife 
from  cheek  to  cheek  ;  another  frantic¬ 
ally  seized  upon  the  snake  and  began 
to  bite  it,  but  nobody  seemed  inclined 
to  touch  the  red-hot  poker,  for  that 
remained  unused  on  the  dish  to  the 
end.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  man  ate 
the  serpent  up,  but  I  am  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  saw  the  young  man  whose 
cheeks  had  been  pierced,  ten  minutes 
after  tbe  ceremony  looking  perfectly 
well,  and  with  the  deep  wound  in  his 
cheeks  already  beginning  to  heal.  A 
more  diabolic  or  outlandish  exhibition 
I  never  bebeld  in  my  life,  but  I  am  as¬ 
sured  that  it  is  trifling  comparea  with 
what  takes  place  in  the  less  modern¬ 
ized  cities  of  the  interior. 

On  a  lovely  May  day  after  a  lunch 
at  Roberts’  College,  which  can  boast 
one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  views  in  the 
world,  my  attention  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Washburn,  the  learned  Principal, 
to  a  neat-looking  villa  situated  on  the 
heights  above  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Mahomet  11. 
This  building  is  the  Tekie  of  the  Bek- 
tachi  Dervishes,  the  most  influential 
and  enlightened  of  all  the  orders. 
Half-an-hour  afterward  I  stood  in 
front  of  their  abode.  A  pleasant-look- 
ing  old  Turkish  gentleman  was  seated 
in  front  of  the  door  smoking  a  chi- 
bouck.  I  saluted  him,  and  he,  in  re¬ 
ply,  offered  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
begged  me  to  be  seated.  He  turned 
out  to  be  D.  Pasha,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  order  and  a  good  French  scholar. 
From  what  he  told  me,  and  from  what 
1  afterward  found  out  for  myself,  the 
order  of  Bektachi  was  founded  by 
Hadji-Bektachi-Veli,  who  had  retired 
early  in  the  11th  century  to  a  cave  on 
Mount  Olympus,  where  he  lived  and 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The 
commencement  of  this  order  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  humble,  but  it  rapidly  grew 
in  importance  until  it  became  the  most 
influential  of  all.  For  many  centuries 


it  was  composed  exclusively  of  military 
men,  and  was  exceedingly  orthodox. 
The  Dervishes  who  are  mentioned  in 
history  as  accompanying  the  Turkish 
army,  and  who  took  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
were  undoubtedly  Bektachi.  But 
early  in  the  18th  century  a  certain 
Fazil  Bey  visited  Paris,  and  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire  and  the 
other  philosophers  of  the  period.  After 
many  years’  absence,  on  his  return  to 
Turkey  he  reformed  the  order,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  certain  advanced  the¬ 
ories  which  are  distinctly  heretical. 
While  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Bektachi  say  no 
prayers  whatever,  and  the  speeches 
made  at  their  meetings  are  purely  of  a 
philosophic,  literary,  political,  and  sci¬ 
entific  character.  It  is  even  said  that 
they  are  affiliated  to  some  of  the  French 
Masonic  Lodges.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  the  order  consists  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  gentlemen  of  education  be¬ 
longing  to  the  liberal  or  Young  Turkey 
party.  Hence,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  Bektachi  are  not  smiled  upon  by 
the  Sultan,  but  he  has  never  been  able 
to  suppress  them.  They  have  survived 
the  Janissaries,  of  which  order  they  at 
one  time  formed  a  part.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  they  are  not  numerous, 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  very  influ¬ 
ential,  on  account  of  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  and  education  of  their  principal 
members.  They  have  no  Tekie  in 
Constantinople  proper,  and  the  one  at 
Kumelli  Hissar  is  constantly  watched 
by  the  police  and  by  palace  spies.  In 
conclusion,  and  in  connection  with 
this  order  of  Dervishes,  I  will  relate  a 
funny  anecdote  of  Sultan  Mahmfld  II. 
Rival  orders  of  Dervishes  had  endeav¬ 
ored  their  best  to  induce  the  Sultan  to 
suppress  the  Bektachi,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  not  at  all  reluctant 
to  do.  His  Majesty,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  the  undesirable  brethren 
to  a  test.  He  accordingly  gave  a  great 
banquet,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
Principal  Dervishes  in  Constantinople. 
What  was  the  surprise  of  his  guests  to 
find  that  each  was  supplied  with  a 
spoon  having  a  handle  a  couple  of 
yards  long.  How  on  earth  were  they 
to  eat  thein  Pilaf?  They  looked  at 
each  other  and  shrugged  their  shoul- 
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ders,  and  wondered  what  it  could 
mean.  “  Come,  come,”  cries  the  Sul¬ 
tan  from  his  throne  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  ‘‘  why  do  you  not  eat  your 
Pilaf  ?”  The  dismayed  looks  of  the 
Dervishes  plainly  indicated  the  puzzled 
condition  of  their  minds.  Suddenly, 
to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful  and  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  Bektachi  began  to  feed  each 
other  mutually  across  the  table  with 
their  giant  spoons.  ”  Bravi,”  cried 
the  Padischah,  clapping  his  hands  with 
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delight,  “  you  are  indeed  progressive 
and  sensible  men,  0  Bektachi,  and  I 
shall  not  suppress  your  order  to  please 
these  idiots  who  are  so  dull  of  compre¬ 
hension.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  historians,  and 
even  modern  diplomats,  have  bestowed 
scarcely  any  attention  on  this  very  in¬ 
fluential  order  of  Dervishes,  which  has 
played,  and  still  plays,  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  Kevolutionary  Movement 
in  Turkey. — Fortnightly  lievieto. 
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BY  MRS.  FR.VNCIS  DARWIN. 


To  those  who  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  to  those  who  have 
never  wondered  at,  or  mourned  over 
the  comparatively  large  amount  of 
monev  that  is  sunk  in  achieving  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  result,  to  those  who 
have  never  lamented  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nervous  force  expended  in  the  effort, 
the  irritation,  the  temper,  the  depres¬ 
sion  frequently  exhibited,  to  those  to 
whom  domestic  economy  offers  an  easy 
problem,  and  domestic  service  no  prob¬ 
lem  at  all,  the  following  remarks  are 
not  addressed.  To  them  they  would 
appear  less  than  trivial. 

The  standards  of  English  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  beauty,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
are  high  ;  but  why  is  it,  that  in  order 
to  have  a  pretty  and  clean  house,  punc¬ 
tual  meals,  and  good  cooking,  one  of 
two  unpleasant  conditions  is  necessary  ? 
Either  the  expenditure  is  great,  much 
in  excess,  apparently,  of  the  results 
obtained,  if  you  judge  by  the  market 
value  of  the  instruments,  human  as 
well  as  material,  employed  in  achieving 
them  ;  or  there  must  be  one  person  in 
that  house  of  untiring  vigilance,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  wisdom,  combining  a  keen 
eye  to  detect  faults  with  a  competence 
to  set  them  straight — endowed,  in 
fact,  with  the  governing  faculties  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  Under  such  rule 
it  is  admittedly  possible  to  have  the 
house  beautiful  and  clean,  the  meals 
punctual,  the  cooking  good,  with  no 
more  expenditure  of  money  than  is 
necessitated  by  the  actual  cost  of 


things  ;  but,  if  that  household  be  nu¬ 
merous,  luxurious  and  complicated  in 
its  wants,  what  energy,  what  talent  is 
expended  by  its  mistress,  and  what  a 
daily  strain  is  imposed  on  all  but  the 
most  serene  temperaments.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  such  a  complicated  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  background  of  a  life  which 
has,  or  should  have,  many  other  inter¬ 
ests,  is  the  cause,  only  too  frequently, 
of  a  tragic  distraction  of  heart  and 
head. 

I  am  assuming  what  is,  I  believe, 
generally  the  case  in  England,  that  the 
supreme  control  and  direction  of  affairs 
of  the  household  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mistress  ;  the  function  of  the  master 
being  as  a  rule  confined  to  that  mas¬ 
sive  and  adverse  criticism  of  results, 
known  in  domestic  life  as  grumbling. 

I  will  consider  first  the  household 
which  is  conducted  on  strictly  econom¬ 
ic,  not  to  say,  commercial  principles. 
That  household  exists  by  getting  every¬ 
thing  at  its  market  value,  i.e.,  the  best 
commodity  at  the  lowest  price  :  all  the 
exertions  of  that  household  to  obtain 
its  comforts  and  luxuries  are  of  the 
strictest,  simplest,  and  most  rigidly 
economic  order.  The  ruling  intelli¬ 
gence  must  take  real  pleasure  in  find¬ 
ing  out  who  sells  the  best  and  cheapest 
coal,  when  and  how  to  buy  it,  and  the 
thriRiest  way  of  storing  it ;  she  must 
ferret  out  the  most  profitable  butcher, 
the  cheapest  and  most  succulent  car¬ 
cases  of  Welsh  mutton,  and  the  fattest 
and  least  expensive  Irish  chickens. 
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She  must  take  an  intellectual  interest 
in  eggs,  and  Normandy  butter.  She 
must  learn  to  revel  in  filling  up  the 
store  room  from  the  “  Stores”  at  the 
proper  periods,  so  as  never  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  local  and  expensive 
grocer.  She  must  take  a  deep  interest 
and  be  skilful  in  that  ingenious  strug¬ 
gle  of  making  one  thing  do  for  another 
— dripping  for  lard,  lard  for  butter, 
thickened  milk  for  cream  ;  her  eye 
must  watch  for  any  sign  or  symptom 
of  unnecessary  expenditure  :  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  that  kitchen  tire  must  be  check¬ 
ed  ;  superfluous  gas-jets  turned  down 
with  words  of  fitting  rebuke  and  repri¬ 
mand.  The  competent  mistress  must 
suppress  the  use  of  fire-lighters,  the 
banking  up  at  night  of  the  kitchen 
tire,  and  all  the  other  devices  that  use 
material  and  save  labor  (heinous  crimes 
in  any  economic  household)  :  she  must 
see  to  the  using  up  of  the  bits,  the  cor¬ 
rect  condition  of  the  dust-heap,  while 
her  leisure  moments  must  be  devoted 
to  the  eternal  mysteries  of  dripping 
and  of  lard.  All  this  is  neither  sim¬ 
ple  nor  easy,  but  it  can  be  done.  It  is 
when  this  economic,  or  what,  for  sim¬ 
plicity’s  sake,  I  will  call  the  commer¬ 
cial  plan,  of  housekeeping  comes  to  be 
applied  to  domestic  service  that  its  effi¬ 
ciency  breaks  down.  You  cannot  man¬ 
age  human  beings,  with  whom  you  live 
in  close  and  continuous  contact,  on 
principles  that  are  purely  commercial. 
Principles  satisfactory  in  the  treatment 
of  a  coal-merchant  or  a  butcher,  who 
have  their  lives  and  careers  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  you  and  your  wants,  are 
not  satisfactory  when  applied  to  ser¬ 
vants  living  in  the  house.  You  can 
be  vigilant  to  the  verge  of  suspicion 
with  your  tradespeople  ;  but  vigilance 
in  daily  life  with  people  with  whom 
you  are  in  hourly  contact  degenerates 
into  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  sus¬ 
picion  and  distrust  are  not  a  good  basis 
for  human  intercourse.  But  if  you  are 
bent  on  keeping  a  good  and  luxurious 
house  on  a  small  income,  you  must  in¬ 
exorably  pursue  this  commercial  and 
watchful  plan  with  servants,  and  this 
of  necessity  precludes  certain  niceties 
of  consideration  and  courtesy,  which 
are  essential  in  any  close  and  continu¬ 
ous  human  intercourse,  even  though 
that  intercourse  be  one  between  em¬ 


ployed  and  employer.  No,  on  tbe 
commercial  plan  you  cannot  afford  to 
regard  servants  as  individuals  :  you 
must  treat  them  simply  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  point  of  view  as  machines.  You 
must  get  as  much  work  out  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  as  possible  :  you  cannot  afford  to 
offer  her  any  help  in  her  work  if  you 
think  she  can  get  through  it  without 
injuring  her  health,  or  impairing  her 
strength  to  the  detriment  of  your  ser¬ 
vice  ;  or,  if  you  value  her  as  a  servant, 
such  discontent  with  her  place  as  will 
make  her  against  your  will  desire  to 
leave  it.  This  plan  has  its  advantages, 
in  that  its  principles  are  intelligible  ; 
but  it  needs  a  certain  obtuseness  of 
feeling  to  carry  it  through.  It  is  even 
respectable  when  part  of  the  plan  on 
which  an  hotel  or  a  lodging-house  is 
managed,  because  the  owners  of  these 
establishments  are  struggling  to  gain 
their  livelihood.  But  it  is  somewhat 
degrading  when  merely  devised  to 
make  the  most  of  a  small  income,  in 
order  that  the  surplus  obtained  may 
be  spent  on  personal  luxuries.  It  is 
actually  repulsive  when  the  owners  of 
such  households,  employing  servants 
at  wages,  out  of  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  save,  workjng 
them  as  much  as  it  is  possible,  seldom 
allowing  them  change  or  holiday,  are 
at  the  same  time  interested  in  so-called 
good  works,  active  in  cliarity  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  concerned  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  aged  poor.  However,  this  is  a 
digression.  My  point  is,  that  this 
commercial  plan  of  housekeeping  can, 
in  able  and  energetic  hands,  produce 
excellent  material  results  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  expenditure.  Its  one 
drawback,  from  the  purely  material 
point  of  view,  is — that  as  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  that  household  is  driven  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  energy  and  vigilance  of 
the  one  responsible  and  interested  per¬ 
son,  it  contains  no  motive  to  make  it 
go  of  itself  ;  it  is  frequently  out  of  or¬ 
der,  it  works  with  much  friction,  and 
is  unstable.  The  human  machinery 
may  frequently  break  down,  or  leave 
through  discontent ;  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  constant  change  of  persons  ; 
and  though,  if  the  valued  head  be 
there,  no  chapge  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  system,  or  the  value  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  results  will  be  apparent,  yet,  in 
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theory,  one  may  consider  that  house¬ 
hold  as  wanting  in  the  peace  and  per¬ 
manence  generally  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  ideal  of  the  home. 

But  there  is  another  plan,  which  I 
will  call  the  uncommercial  plan  ;  it 
considers  persons  more  than  thiugs  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  comforts, 
the  luxuries,  the  well-being  of  the 
household.  The  stimulus  to  the  work 
of  this  household  is  not  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  the  one,  but  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  divided  among  all 
those  who  do  its  work.  The  stimulus 
to  work  is  entirely  moral.  This  the¬ 
ory  assumes  that  the  desire  to  do  one’s 
duty,  the  desire  to  please,  the  interest 
in  work  for  which  one  is  responsible, 
are  qualities  which  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  unhealthily  developed  or  the  ab¬ 
normally  wicked)  are  encouraged  by 
trust,  confidence,  and  respect,  and  dis¬ 
couraged  by  vigilance  and  suspicion. 

Well,  this  is  the  expensive  plan,  al¬ 
though  I  think  conscious  and  deliber¬ 
ate  cheating,  even  conscious  and  delib¬ 
erate  extravagance,  are  rarer  than  in 
one’s  bitterer  moments  one  would  al¬ 
low.  It  is  no  fault  in  human  nature, 
it  is  human  nature  itself,  for  a  person 
to  look  after  his  own  interests  with 
more  energy  and  ingenuity  than  an¬ 
other  person  can  for  him.  The  uncon¬ 
scious  motive  to  save,  and  to  invent 
means  and  methods  of  saving,  the  in¬ 
centive  to  exercise  skill  in  devising 
comforts  and  luxuries,  are  so  much 
stronger  where  one’s  own  money  and 
enjoyment  are  at  stake.  People  may 
be  ever  so  conscientious,  but  that  con¬ 
scientiousness  will  not,  cannot,  give 
the  skill,  ingenuity,  and  energy  devel¬ 
oped  by  people  acting  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest. 

For  instance  :  on  the  uncommercial 
plan  you  acquire  in  some  way  a  butcher, 
a  baker,  and  a  grocer.  You  either 
drift  into  them,  or  you  exercise  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  choice  ;  and  you  trust 
your  baker,  your  butcher,  or  your 
grocer,  till  they  prove  by  flagrant  un¬ 
derweight  and  overcharging  and  dubi¬ 
ous  goods  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
that  trust.  The  vigilant  mistress,  act¬ 
ing  in  her  own  interests  of  economy, 
would  detect  early  the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  to  under  weigh  and  overcharge  : 
the  responsible  cook,  whom  we  have 


no  reason  to  suppose  not  conscientious, 
will  not  be  so  quick  to  mark  any  slight 
failing  in  this  direction.  Meanwhile 
you  have  to  pay  for  that  failing,  and 
are  dealing  in  the  worst  of  markets. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  other  goods. 
When  you  give  up  personal  supervision 
(we  presuppose  you  are  competent :  it 
is  perhaps  out  of  place  to  remark  here 
that  few  are  competent  though  many 
are  fussy)  housekeeping  tends  to  be¬ 
come  less  ingenious,  more  expensive. 
It  runs  on  broad,  smooth,  expensive 
lines  :  it  is  not  a  work  of  art,  and  short 
of  deliberate  wastefulness  or  extrava¬ 
gance,  its  outlay  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  material  value  of  its  results. 

1  have  taken  these  two  plans  in  their 
extremes  :  I  have  assumed  that  the 
vigilant  system  leaves  nothing  to  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility,  that  the  system 
of  individual  responsibility  is  never 
quickened  by  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  head.  British  Housekeeping, 
however,  like  the  British  Constitution, 
is  a  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise 
of  these  two  systems  :  but  it  is  neither 
glorious  nor  successful,  and  its  history, 
though  perhaps  not  stained  with  blood, 
is  stained  with  tears.  For  it  is  a  clum¬ 
sily-made  compromise.  To  work  it 
successfully  requires  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  tact  in  combining  two  to¬ 
tally  different  principles  of  managing 
labor.  If  clumsily  combined,  one  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  other.  If  you  trust  and 
suspect  on  alternate  days  the  stimulus 
to  work  and  the  moral  result  on  char¬ 
acter  are  not  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
plan,  where  the  mistress  is  the  brain, 
the  energy,  the  controlling  force,  om¬ 
niscient,  omnipotent,  and,  from  her 
own  point  of  view,  infallible,  domestic 
service  is  not  expected  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order.  Good  hands  and  a  willing 
spirit  are  all  that  are  required.  Char¬ 
acter,  brains,  and  judgment,  all  that 
fils  an  individual  for  responsibility,  are 
not  demanded  ;  indeed,  are  discour¬ 
aged.  The  servants  under  this  system 
can  be  drawn  from  a  comparatively 
low  class,  and  the  mistress  thus  carries 
out  the  great  principle  of  her  system 
and  gets  them  cheap.  Now,  when  you 
get,  as  a  servant,  a  person  who  has 
been  taught  and  encouraged  to  be  a 
machine,  and  you  treat  them  as  a  re¬ 
sponsible  being,  the  result  is  a  tragedy. 
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From  this  tragedy  the  youthful  house¬ 
keeper  emerges  with  shattered  ideals 
and  suspicious  temper,  and  if  she  is 
not  a  person  of  much  discrimination 
in  character  (as  why  should  she  be?), 
and  if  her  next  venture  happen  to  be 
an  individual  capable  of  responsibility, 
she  first  ruins  the  temper,  and  then 
crushes  the  germs  of  high  character  in 
that  individual  by  a  hj/sterical  and  sus¬ 
picious  vigilance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  uncommer¬ 
cial  system,  the  system  which  puts  do¬ 
mestic  service  on  a  high,  responsible, 
and  expensive  basis,  must,  as  time  goes 
on,  inevitably  swallow  up  the  commer¬ 
cial  system.  Housekeeping  is  becom¬ 
ing  so  complicated  ;  it  is  required  to 
produce  at  small  expenditure  so  many 
comforts,  conveniences,  luxuries,  that 
one  single  brain  and  will  can  no  longer 
manage  it,  unless  they  be  of  most  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality  and  energy.  And  if 
this  ideal  of  housekeeping  be  still  per¬ 
sisted  in,  it  will  result  in  that  dismal, 
squalid  struggle  which  ruins  the  tem¬ 
per  and  distracts  the  energy  of  many 
an  anxious  willing  housekeeper  desirous 
to  have  things  nice  and  economical, 
but  who  has  no  business  capacities,  no 
power  of  managing  people  or  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  worL 

Unfortunately  in  proportion  as  the 
standards  of  housekeeping  in  beauty, 
comfort,  and  luxury  get  higher  and 
more  complicated,  women  do  not  get 
practically  wiser  and  more  competent  ; 
and  they  naturally  resent  spending 
most  of  their  time  and  dissipating  all 
their  intellect  in  the  struggle.  It  is 
perhaps  natural  that  a  poor  ignorant 
man  who  marries  expecting  comfort, 
perhaps  luxury,  certainly  peace  and 
economy  in  his  home  should  lament 
and  wonder  after  marriage  to  find  his 
wife  no  housekeeper,  and  an  appar¬ 
ently  ample  income  producing  scanty 
results  or  hideous  failures.  There  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  notice  and  even  deplore  this  fact ; 
but  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  make  a 
grievance  of  it  any  more  than  she,  the 
wife,  should  expect  pity  and  sympathy 
because  her  husband  after  marriage  has 
not  developed  into  an  eminent  man  of 
business,  and  a  capable  leader  of  men. 

No,  the  old  ideal  of  the  mistress  and 
domestic  service  born  of  slavery  and 


feudalism  and  fostered  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  spirit  is  passing  away.  The  virtu¬ 
ous  woman  of  the  Proverbs,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  ideal,  even 
from  the  widest  allegorical  point  of 
view. 

“  She  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 

She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night, 

And  giveth  meat  to  her  household, 

And  a  portion  to  her  maidens.” 

It  may  indeed  still  be  judicious  to 
bring  food  from  afar  ;  but  to  rise  while 
it  is  yet  night  to  feed  the  household 
seems  to  symbolize  what  we  should 
now  consider  as  unnecessary  and  tire¬ 
some.  The  more  we  emerge  from  sla¬ 
very  and  feudalism  and  its  necessary 
ideas  and  institutions,  the  more  our 
thought  and  practice,  even  in  spheres 
that  appear  most  private  and  remote, 
become  tinged  with  democratic  and 
socialistic  ideals,  the  clearer  become 
the  following  facts  : — 

(1)  That  an  individual  is  not,  and 
never  can  be  a  machine  ;  that  even  if 
he  is  by  circumstances  compelled  to 
spend  his  life  in  doing  work  for  an¬ 
other,  he  must  not  (for  his  own  and 
that  other’s  advantage  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  done)  always  remain  in  a 
state  of  mental  and  physical  depen¬ 
dence,  but  must  emerge  and  act  some¬ 
time  as  a  responsible  individual,  dig¬ 
nified  and  independent. 

(2)  That  if  in  a  household  you  pur¬ 
sue  this  plan,  and  treat  your  servants 
as  responsible  independent  beings,  and 
with  all  the  tact  and  respect  that  this 
theory  of  them  demands  ;  if  you  aim 
at  making  them  identify  themselves 
with  the  honor,  credit,  and  welfare  of 
that  household,  you  must  let  them  be 
sharers  in  the  comforts,  the  conven¬ 
iences,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  that 
household. 

I  think  we  should  not  emphasize  by 
inferior  bacon  or  tea  that  they  are  of 
an  inferior  class.  We  must  remember 
that  if  they  have  inferior  bacon  and 
tea  in  their  own  homes,  they  have  also 
their  liberty  ;  if  they  do  our  work  with 
a  zeal  and  energy  which  we  know  no 
money  can  repay,  if  they  identify 
themselves  with  our  interests  and  wel¬ 
fare,  we  should  aim  at  giving  them 
that  leisure,  that  change,  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  we  think  necessary  for  ourselves, 
and  that  independence  of  thought  and 
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.  action  necessary  to  the  development  of 
every  human  being. 

This  is  neither  ridiculous  nor  im¬ 
possible,  but  it  is  expensive.  In  fact, 
one  of  three  things  must  happen  to 
housekeeping  :  (1)  it  must  either  get 
more  and  more  expensive  ;  (2)  or  it 
must  get  simpler  ;  (3)  or  it  must  get 
co-operative. 

I  am  not  the  person,  nor  is  this  the 
place,  to  develop  a  practical  scheme  of 
co-operative  housekeeping.  I  should, 
however,  like  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 
by  co-operative  housekeeping  there 
need  he  no  loss  of  privacy,  no  loss  of 
comfort,  but  there  would  he  an  enor¬ 
mous  gain  in  economy.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  to  breakfast,  to  lunch, 
to  dine  together  in  public  as  in  More’s 
Utopia— a  scheme  which  does  not  ap- 
ear  ideal  in  our  modern  eyes, — each 
ouse  would  still  have  its  dining-room, 
its  kitchen  (probably  on  an  extremely 
limited  scale),  its  back  door,  its  front 
door,  its  back  stairs,  its  front  stairs, 
its  own  dust-heap. 

There  must  be  many  who,  as  they 
have  passed  through  any  well-to-do 
suburb  of  a  large  town,  or  looked  at 
the  smoking  chimneys,  heard  the  com¬ 
ing  and  going  of  errand  boys,  the  fierce 
scolding  of  cooks,  have  reflected  with 
depression  that  within  each  of  those 
apparently  prosperous  little  villas  or 
correct-looking  houses  in  the  terraces, 
there  is  a  cook,  a  housemaid,  a  parlor¬ 
maid,  a  mistress  more  or  less  incom¬ 
petent,  a  master  more  or  less  exacting  ; 
that  daily  in  each,  if  money  is  scarce 
and  wants  many,  the  same  sordid  and 
often  impotent  struggle  goes  on — the 
vain  endeavor  to  make  the  cook  eco¬ 
nomical  as  well  as  successful,  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  heart  over  the  daily  expenditure 
or  the  weekly  books ;  perhaps  the 
struggle  to  make  steady  well-trained 
servants  out  of  cheerful  little  street- 
arabs,  or  the  wondering  why,  when 
you  put  together  in  very  close  contact 
mature  individuals  of  strikingly  differ¬ 
ent  characters,  and  strikingly  different 
tempers,  the  quarrels  in  the  household 
should  be  so  incessant  and  severe.  To 
reflect  on  these  things  is  to  be  filled 
with  a  great  depression. 

It  is  in  cooking  especially  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  gain  in  co-operative 
housekeeping  would  be  most  obvious. 


Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  remark,  “  I  don’t  want  things 
elaborate  or  fine.  I  just  want  them 
good  and  simple,”  and  the  everlasting 
astonishment  that  the  cheap,  plain 
cook  is  not  able  to  accomplish  this? 
It  is  forgotten  that  simplicity,  whether 
in  manners,  appearance,  or  in  art,  of 
which  surely  cookery  is  a  department, 
is  the  last  and  crowning  gift  of  culture 
and  education.  Now,  if  each  collec¬ 
tion  of  little  villas  or  each  terrace  had 
its  common  kitchen,  however  humble 
individually,  they  could  afford  collec¬ 
tively  to  run  an  excellent  and  accom¬ 
plished  cook,  perhaps  a  French  chef — 
a  great  artist,  or  at  least  a  person  of 
taste  and  judgment,  well-grounded  in 
his  art,  competent  to  supply  and  super¬ 
intend  the  cooking  of  the  delicately 
simple  and  the  exquisitely  elaborate. 

Into  the  details  of  this  suggestion  I 
am  not  fitted  to  go  ;  it  requires  for  its 
establishment  a  certain  business  faculty 
and  much  ingenuity  ;  also  the  over¬ 
coming  of  some  prejudices  ;  but  that 
the  home  would  gain  in  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  not  lose  in  the  essentials 
of  peace  and  privacy,  I  am  convinced. 
The  great  difficulty  would  be,  I  think, 
the  conveyance  of  the  dishes  so  that 
they  should  arrive  hot,  or  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  warming-up.  But  I  have 
more  belief  in  human  ingenuity  and 
skill  than  to  think,  that  if  it  seriously 
put  itself  to  consider  this,  it  would  fail 
to  accomplish  it. 

And  in  the  fruition  of  some  sich 
scheme  I  see  the  carrying-out  of  that 
purpose  of  Nature  who,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  hitherto  inscrutable,  has  given  to 
man  the  superior  qualities  of  taste  and 
judgment  in  cookery,  and  left  to  wom¬ 
an — who  as  a  rule  has  in  cookery  most 
inferior  taste  and  judgment — the  func¬ 
tion  of  superintending  cooking  and 
directing  the  cook.  But  Nature,  by 
endowing  man  with  these  qualities  of 
taste  and  judgment,  evidently  meant 
him  to  take  supreme  direction  ;  and 
when,  in  the  distant  future,  I  see  the 
bureau  of  that  co-operative  kitchen 
crowded  with  the  masters  of  those  vil¬ 
las  or  of  those  terrace-houses  before 
the  day’s  professional  work  begins, 
consulting,  advising,  suggesting,  and 
probably  complaining  to  the  head-cook, 
I  see  the  aims  and  purposes  of  Nature 
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fulfilled  in  that  man  is  now  the  man¬ 
ager  as  well  as  the  critic  of  the  cook. 
And  should  it  be  thought  that  a  wom¬ 
an  in  losing  her  cook  and  her  kitchen, 
loses  one  of  tlie  jewels  in  her  crown  of 
womanhood,  it  must  be  remembered 
there  will  always  remain  some  compli¬ 
cated  functions  of  warming-up  to  su¬ 
perintend,  possibly  both  a  housemaid 
and  a  parlor-maid  and  certainly  a  boot- 
boy  on  whom  to  sharpen,  and  through 
whom  to  develop,  the  domestic  in¬ 
stincts. 

But  if  we  decline  to  be  co-operative 
and  cannot  afford  to  be  expensive,  we 
must  strive  to  simplify  our  wants.  If 
one  subtracts  the  things  that  custom 
obliges  people  to  have,  either  for  smart¬ 
ness’  sake  or  because  other  people  have 
them,  wants  are  immediately  reduced 
to  a  much  smaller,  and  simpler,  and 
less  complicated  scale.  But  as  human 
beings  have  to  be  excessively  original 
and  peculiar  to  a  vulgar  degree  if  they 
have  no  desire  to  be  or  to  possess  things 
like  other  people  (there  is  indeed  a 
certain  want  of  reserve  and  distinction 
in  not  being  like  other  people  up  to  a 
certain  point),  and  as  the  desire  to  be 
smart  and  the  desire  to  do  like  every¬ 
body  else  are  exceedingly  firmly  rooted 
social  ideas,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
easily  relinquished,  it  does  not  seem 
practical  or  worth  while  to  consider 
what  would  happen  if  wants  were  sim¬ 
plified  by  the  absence  of  these  motives. 

For  many  years  to  come  housekeep¬ 
ing  will  probably  struggle  along  the 
present  lines  ;  only  if  it  become  co¬ 
operative  or  extraordinarily  simplified, 
is  there  a  chance  of  its  becoming  less 
expensive. 

But  housekeeping,  even  on  the  old 
lines,  cannot  be  successful  and  com¬ 
fortable  merely  by  being  expensive. 
No,  success  or  unsuccess  in  housekeep¬ 
ing  turns  almost  entirely  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  unsuccess  with  which  domestic 
service  is  managed  :  the  securing  of 
individuals  of  high  type  and  the  wise 
dealing  with  them.  This  may  seem 
to  involve  a  great  deal  ;  and  certainly, 
mutual  understanding,  when  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  tempers  and  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  mistress  and  maid  heap  up  mis¬ 
understanding  on  misunderstanding,  is 
indeed  an  achievement. 


Perhaps  among  the  clouds  of  glory 
that  we  trail  behind  us  most  loosely 
and  unsuccessfully  in  our  passage 
through  the  world  is  that  instinct  of 
interest  in,  and  respect  for,  human 
beings  as  such,  independent  of  condi¬ 
tion  and  circumstance.  We  are  born 
with  open  minds,  and  accept  with 
gravity  and  respect  each  individual  we 
come  across.  In  the  nursery,  before 
we  have  begun  to  accept  the  views  of 
others,  we  feel  as  kindly  disposed  tow¬ 
ard  a  footman  as  a  duke,  a  kitchen- 
maid  as  a  duchess  ;  and  perhaps  some 
of  us  can  remember  being  a  little  puz¬ 
zled  and  hurt  at  the  amusement  or  in¬ 
difference  with  which,  when  our  par¬ 
ents  were  discussing  likes  or  dislikes 
as  to  puddings,  sweets,  or  other  intelli¬ 
gible  subjects,  our  contributions  to  the 
discussion  as  to  the  favorite  pudding 
of  the  coachman  or  the  housemaid 
were  received. 

In  the  course  of  life  we  most  of  us- 
certainly  tend  to  get  confused  and 
misty  as  to  the  real  value  of  things  and 
j)eople,  and  we  allow  externals  to  de¬ 
cide  for  us  too  much  the  value  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  individual.  By  all  means 
let  us  learn  to  respect  dukes  and  duch¬ 
esses,  and  all  the  qualities  that  should 
be  represented  by  class  and  station, 
but  in  gaining  an  instinct  for  them  let 
us  not  lose  that  instinct  of  interest  in, 
and  respect  for,  the  human  individual 
as  such,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  tact, 
all  manners,  all  courtesy — the  only  sat¬ 
isfactory  basis  for  human  intercourse, 
whether  of  friend,  lover,  husband,  re¬ 
lation,  or  dependent,  and  for  the  loss 
of  which  no  amount  of  philanthropy, 
of  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  of  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good,  can  atone.  And  in 
dealing  with  others  of  a  different  class, 
with  whom  one  lives  in  exceedingly 
close,  artificial,  and  uneasy  contact, 
one  must  remember  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  marks  one  class  as  inferior 
and  the  other  as  superior,  is  the  pos¬ 
session,  not  of  the  superior  material 
advantages,  hut  of  those  qualities  of 
which  superior  material  advantages' 
allow  the  cultivation  ;  and  if  the  class 
whose  time  and  energy  is  not  absorbed 
in  the  daily  struggle  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  would  femember  that  to  it  be¬ 
longs  the  exercise  of  the  larger  virtues. 
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magnanimity,  serenity,  forbearance, 
the  housekeeping  struggle  would  not 
generate  as  much  as  it  does  now  such 
petty  irritations,  such  sordid  tempers, 
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such  inhuman  littlenesses,  and  such 
confusion  as  to  what  is  important  and 
what  is  not. — National  Review. 
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Garth  and  1  got  our  holiday  at  the 
same  time,  and,  shaking  off  us  the 
dust  of  Georgetown  and  civilization, 
we  went  out  together  into  the  wilds. 
When  we  came  back  again,  he  was  la¬ 
den  with  spoils  for  his  cherished  botan¬ 
ical  and  zoological  collection,  and  I 
had  gained  some  experiences  that  were 
distinctly  new  to  me. 

One  of  those  experiences  ran  up  into 
an  adventure,  and  a  very  unpleasant 
adventure. 

The  scene  of  my  adventure  did  not 
belong  to  the  large,  little-explored  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country,  where  adventures 
are  to  be  had  for  the  picking-up — and 
gold  too,  if  the  very  earliest  as  well  as 
the  very  latest  reports  of  British  Guiana 
are  to  be  relied  on.  Certainly  I  have 
a  story  to  tell  about  that  wonderful  in¬ 
terior,  but  it  must  stand  by  till  an¬ 
other  time. 

No,  the  extent  of  Garth’s  holiday 
and  mine  did  not  admit  of  far  roam¬ 
ing.  We  had  to  be  content  with  hir¬ 
ing  a  large  bateau,  with  four  lusty  ne¬ 
groes  to  paddle  it,  and  going  just  as 
far  up  the  Essequibo  river  as  our  tether 
of  time  would  let  us.  That  was  not 
very  far,  for  we  spent  a  large  part  of 
our  allotted  time  in  exploring  every 
promising-looking  creek  that  we  passed, 
and  wherever  it  was  practicable  we  left 
the  bateau  and  dived  into  the  forest 
with  our  guns. 

One  evening,  at  sundown,  we  camped 
on  a  tiny  savannah  on  the  side  of  the 
very  prettiest  creek  we  had  yet  paddled 
up — a  creek  which  seemed  to  present, 
at  every  bend,  a  different  variety  of 
tropical  scenery  and  the  best  sample 
of  that  variety. 

We  hung  our  hammocks  up  in  a 
clump  of  graceful  bamboos,  lit  a  fire, 
and  presently  had  supper.  Garth,  who 
had  got  a  touch  of  fever  on  him,  de¬ 
clined  supper,  dosed  himself  with  qui¬ 


nine,  and  retired  to  his  hammock,  where 
he  lay  tossing  and  growling.  Garth’s 
noble  rage  for  collecting  the  carcases 
of  beasts,  birds  and  plants  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  tendency  to  take  fever  when¬ 
ever  it  was  there  to  be  taken. 

Around  the  dying  fire  the  negro 
boatmen  laughed  and  chatted  boister¬ 
ously  among  themselves.  I,  having  no 
one  to  talk  to  and  nothing  to  do,  fol¬ 
lowed  Garth’s  example  and  got  into 
my  hammock.  Presently,  I  fell  fast 
asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  bright  tropical 
moon  was  riding  high  in  the  heavens. 
Under  its  rays,  the  little  savannah 
looked  exactly  like  an  English  park 
that  had  mysteriously  found  its  way 
into  the  midst  of  a  South  American 
forest.  I  felt  too  wide-awake  to  go  to 
sleep  again. 

I  slipped  out  of  my  hammock  and 
strolled  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
the  trees  and  bushes  formed  a  towering 
seemingly  impenetrable  mass  of  foli¬ 
age,  festooned  with  gay  bignonias  and 
flaming  orange  noranteas,  and  with  flow¬ 
ering  orchids  of  all  kinds  that,  in  the 
daytime,  made  an  embroidery  of  glow¬ 
ing  colors  on  the  background  of  living 
green.  The  moonlight  had  stolen  the 
glow  from  the  flowers  and  foliage,  it  is 
true,  and  they  now  looked  somewhat 
anaemic  in  its  pale  rays.  But  they  had 
assumed,  as  an  offset,  an  air  of  deli¬ 
cate  spirituality.  The  whole  scene 
with  its  subdued  white  light,  its  un¬ 
decided  tints,  its  graces  of  diinlv  re¬ 
vealed  form,  made  me  feel  that  I  was 
in  real  fairyland  where  the  life  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  fairies  is  attuned  to  a 
faint  minor  key. 

But  nothing  lasts  in  this  world. 
There  was  disillusion  in  the  loud  con¬ 
tinuous  “croak-croak”  of  the  burra- 
bararoos — there  are  no  tree-frogs  in 
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fairyland  ;  nor  does  the  sudden  howl 
of  a  monkey  jar  on  the  ear  there. 
Then  one  of  our  negroes  snored  lustily 
in  his  sleeping-place  somewhere  behind 
me,  and  my  disillusionment  was  com¬ 
plete. 

I  looked  down  at  the  black-brown 
water  in  which  the  bateau  rested  mo¬ 
tionless. 

I  felt  tingling  with  life  and  energy 
and  unrest.  It  suddenly  became  to  me 
an  all-important  thing  to  be  off  by 
myself  and  see  what  lay  behind  the 
next  bend  of  the  creek. 

In  another  minute  I  was  in  the 
bateau  and  paddling  contentedly  up 
stream.  Those  I  left  in  our  little 
camp  slept  steadily  on. 

The  next  bend  of  the  creek,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  a  good  many 
more  were  passed,  and  still  1  had  not 
sated  my  curiosity  as  to  what  lay  be¬ 
hind  the  point  I  had  last  reached. 
Presently  the  creek  broadened  out  into 
a  small  lagoon.  On  one  side  of  the 
lagoon  was  a  low  stretch  of  ground 
covered  with  long  gleaming  grass, 
chiefly  razor  grass.  Tall,  graceful  Itah 
palms  were  dotted  over  this  ground, 
which  stunted  wallaba  trees  and  moco- 
mocos  and  prickly  soweri  jialms  suffi¬ 
ciently  proclaimed  to  be  swamp. 

I  was  lazily  skirting  the  swamp  when 
the  bateau  ran  on  a  nasty  snag,  and, 
after  v.ainly  exhausting  all  lesser  efforts 
to  get  it  off,  I  had  at  last  to  take  my 
weight  out  of  the  boat.  Standing 
above  my  knees  in  water  on  an  inse¬ 
cure  footing  of  fibrous  roots,  I  tugged 
and  pushed  at  the  bateau  until,  finally, 
with  one  herculean  shove,  I  got  it  off 
the  snag. 

But  I  had  overdone  the  thing.  My 
herculean  shove  had  sent  the  bateau 
spinning  right  out  into  the  lagoon, 
and  I  was  floundering  on  my  face  in 
the  water,  hugging  the  snag  tightly 
with  both  arms.  I  scrambled  to  my 
feet  and  ruefully  realized  the  situation. 

I  could  see  that  the  bateau  had  al¬ 
ready  got  into  deep  water,  and  was 
drifting  with  the  current  back  into 
the  creek.  I  could  not  go  after  it,  for, 
apart  from  the  question  of  alligators, 
my  evil  destiny  had  so  arranged  things 
that  I  had  never  learned  to  swim.  I 
breathed  a  fervent  wish  that  the  boat 
might  not  drift  past  our  camping  place 


unobserved,  and  then  I  had  to  turn 
my  attention  to  myself,  for  I  was  grad¬ 
ually  sinking  deeper  in  the  water. 

I  lost  no  time  in  scrambling  on  to 
the  swamp.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
more  water  than  anything  else  went 
to  the  composition  of  this  swamp. 
There  was  no  stable  footing  anywhere 
except  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and 
I  tried  to  improve  my  position  by  climb¬ 
ing  one  of  a  little  group  of  wallabas 
that  grew  near  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 
There  I  found  a  surprisingly  comfort¬ 
able  seat,  with  a  back  too — formed  by 
the  fork  of  two  queerly-twisted 
branches.  My  tree  and  its  neighbors 
evidently  lived  rmhappily  on  this  spot, 
for  they  were  stunted  and  gnarled, 
and  had  a  melancholy  insufficiency  of 
foliage. 

My  surroundings,  like  my  situation, 
were  certainly  rather  depressing,  but 
I  can  hardly  say  I  felt  depressed.  My 
temperament  is  sanguine — to  an  irra¬ 
tional  degree,  friends  tell  me — and  I 
didn’t  doubt  that  things  would  turn 
out  as  I  wanted  them  to.  I  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  comfortable,  though  ill- 
grounded  conviction,  that  some  one 
would  be  opportunely  awake  in  our 
camp  as  the  bateau  was  drifting  past, 
would  secure  the  boat,  discover  my  ab¬ 
sence,  and,  understanding  generally 
what  had  happened,  paddle  off  at  once 
to  my  rescue. 

Despite  my  dripping  garments.  I 
was  pleasantly  warm,  and,  though  1 
knew  that  fever  microbes  were  swarm¬ 
ing  up  in  their  greedy  millions  from 
the  swamp,  it  gave  me  no  concern  ; 
fever  microbes  had  always  treated  nte 
hitherto  as  a  privileged  person.  I  grew 
drowsy  and  ended  by  falling  asleep. 

1  was  awakened  by  the  loud  weird 
call  of  a  maam  from  the  bush  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lagoon.  I  sat  up 
and  remembered  where  I  was. 

The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  my  rescuers. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  boat  had  drift¬ 
ed  past  the  camp  unobserved  ? 

I  was  really  about  to  consider  the 
serious  bearings  of  this  question  when 
something  stirred  on  the  tree  nearest 
to  me.  1  turned  my  head  to  see  what 
bird  this  something  was.  Then  I  had 
no  thoughts  for  anything  else. 

There,  facing  me,  with  its  body 
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loosely  coiled  round  the  neighboring 
wallaba,  was  a  huge  water- boa  or 
Comudi  snake. 

The  foliage  of  the  tree  was  too 
scanty  to  obscure  the  moonlight,  and 
1  instantly  recognized  what  the  crea¬ 
ture  was,  for,  only  a  few  days  before, 
both  Garth  and  I  had  had  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  shot  at  a  Comudi  sunning  itself 
on  a  log  on  the  river  bank. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Co¬ 
mudi  snakes,  more  than  it  was  agree¬ 
able  to  recollect  just  then. 

My  neighbor,  with  a  gentle  undula- 
tory  motion  of  his  head,  looked  at  me. 
I  looked  at  him.  I  am  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  must  have  derived  more 
pleasure  from  that  interchange  of  looks 
than  I  did.  A  cold  perspiration  broke 
out  upon  me. 

Here  at  least  was  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
things  would  turn  out  as  I  wished.  I 
could  not  fight,  nor  could  I  run  away 
on  that  swamp.  I  was  weaponless,  help¬ 
less,  and  I  quite  understood  that  the  boa 
would  not  refrain  from  taking  advantage 
of  my  helplessness.  If  he  were  gorged 
with  food,  no  doubt  he  would  exercise 
a  passive  courtesy  and  leave  me  unmo¬ 
lested  ;  but  he  was  very  evidently  not 
gorged  with  food.  He  looked  hungry. 

I  had  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
it  was  my  destiny  to  serve  him  for  a  late 
supper.  It  gave  mo  a  very  queer  sen¬ 
sation  to  look  at  his  rather  lean  girth 
and  think  that,  in  a  short  time,  I 
should  be  making  him  bulge  out  to  an 
unseemly  extent.  The  thought  was 
humiliating  too.  A  much  more  digni¬ 
fied  ending  to  my  strong  young  life 
would  have  been  even  an  attack  of 
Yellow  Jack  and  a  grave  in  the  George¬ 
town  cemetery. 

Following  this  thought  came 'the 
sudden  remembrance  of  one  of  the 
many  tearful  little  regrets  which  my 
mother  had  expressed  when  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  her  and  England  to  try  my  for¬ 
tunes  in  Demerara.  It  was  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that,  “  if  anything  should  happen” 
to  me  out  there,  she  would  be  denied 
the  sad  consolation  of  tending  my 
grave  and  weeping  over  it. 

The  idea  of  my  dear  mother  wishing 
to  shed  tears  and  fiowers  on  my  grave 
struck  me  as  exquisitely  funny,  in  view 
of  what ‘that  grave  was  going  to  be.  I 
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could  not  fancy  an  Anaconda  lending 
itself  easily  to  be  wept  over.  I  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  though  I 
w’as  certainly  far  from  feeling  mirthful. 

Thoughts  move  quickly,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  minute  had  elapsed 
between  my  first  sighting  the  serpent 
and  my  burst  of  laughter.  I  had  never 
taken  my  eyes  off  him  for  a  second, 
and  now,  when  I  let  out  my  mirthless 
cackle,  I  saw  that  he  suddenly  stopped 
the  gentle  movement  of  his  head  and 
shrank  back  a  little  as  if  daunted  by 
the  sound. 

A  wild  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  the  situ¬ 
ation  for  me.  Might  it  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  by  noisy  demonstrations  on  my  part 
to  frighten  him  away,  or  at  least  to 
deter  him  from  attacking  me  ?  With 
daylight — surely  with  daylight — help 
must  come.  If  not  from  Garth  and 
the  boatmen,  then  from  the  Indians. 
There  were  Indians  living  on  that 
creek,  I  knew,  and  at  daylight  some 
would  surely  be  about  in  their  canoes. 
If  I  could  only  keep  the  Comudi  at  bay 
till  then  ! 

Thereupon,  I  began  making  violent 
gestures  with  my  arms,  and  I  emitted 
a  series  of  blood-curdling  yells  which 
I  think  even  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  in  his 
home  in  the  Soudan,  could  scarcely 
have  bettered.  The  Comudi  did  not 
unwind  his  tail  and  fiee.  But  he  was 
evidently  impressed  by  those  demon¬ 
strations — strongly  impressed.  They 
seemed  to  take  the  keen  edge  off  his 
appetite.  No  doubt  he  wanted  his 
supper  very  badly,  but,  as  there  seemed 
to  be  something  in  it  he  didn't  quite 
understand,  he  evidently  decided  to  in¬ 
spect  it  a  little  longer  before  making 
his  assault. 

So  he  continued  to  inspect  me  with 
cold  glittering  eyes,  while  I  tried,  by 
converting  my  arms  into  windmills, 
every  now  and  then,  and  yelling  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  to  make  him  afraid 
of  attacking  me.  My  tactics  were  so 
far  successful,  but  the  Anaconda  was 
not  to  be  frightened  off  the  field.  He 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  that  my 
powers  were  limited  and  his  position 
secure.  With  some  of  his  great  black 
and  yellow  coils  embracing  the  tree, 
and  the  rest  reposing  gracefully  among 
the  branches,  he  looked  very  much  at 
home — as  I  dare  say  he  was. 
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How  slowly  the  time  passed  !  I  sup-  their  effect,  and  I  knew  that  the  end 
pose  the  Comudi,  having,  seemingly,  was  at  hand.  I  did  not  seem  to  care, 
no  pressing  engagement  elsewhere,  Yet,  all  the  same,  I  got  out  my  pock- 
didn’t  find  it  very  tedious  waiting  till  et-knife  and  opened  it.  I  think  I 
the  supper  he  had  in  view  should  cool  meant  to  try  to  do  something  with  it, 
down  enough  to  let  him  begin  upon  it,  if  the  Comudi  wasn’t  too  quick  for  me. 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  long,  tor-  I  waited,  making  no  further  attempt 
turing  suspense  that  waiting  meant  to  to  delay  the  Comudi’s  fatal  spring, 
me.  Every  moment  1  wms  expecting  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  waited  long  be- 
hira  to  overcome  his  doubts  of  me  and  fore  it  came  ;  but  perhaps  I  was  mis- 
make  the  fatal  spring  ;  and  I  kept  an  taken. 

unwinking  watch  upon  him,  with  my  There  was  a  slight  noise,  and  I  had 
nerves  strung  up  to  an  almost  unbear-  a  blurred  vision  of  something  darting 
able  degree  of  tension.  Then,  as  time  toward  me. 

went  on,  the  violence  of  my  demon-  Instinctively,  I  leaned  forward  and 
strations  to  keep  the  Comudi  in  awe  threw  out  the  hand  which  held  the 
began  to  exhaust  me  physically.  I  knife.  At  the  same  instant,  I  felt 
grew  hopeless  of  escaping  those  cruel  myself  encircled  by  the  huge  body  of 
jaws,  though  I  was  doggedly  deter-  the  Anaconda. 

mined  to  show  fight  to  the  end.  The  touch  of  the  reptile  seemed  to 

My  thoughts  imuld  conjure  up  all  galvanize  me  into  fresh  life  ;  I  looked 
the  horrible  details  of  that  end,  and  and  saw  what  I  had  escaped  by  my 
dwell  on  them  with  an  odd  fascina-  sudden,  unthinking  change  of  posi¬ 
tion.  Sooner  or  later  my  vigilance  tion.  The  boa’s  powerful  jaws  were 
must  relax,  and  then  the  watchful  ser-  nearly  closed  in  the  wood  of  the  walla- 
pent  would  seize  his  opportunity  and  ba,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  my  head 
hurtle  himself  through  the  air  upon  had  been  resting  the  instant  before, 
me.  I  would  feel  his  sharp  teeth  pierc-  I  remembered  that  the  peculiar  for- 
ing  my  flesh.  Then  I  would  know  my-  mation  of  the  teeth  of  boas  makes  it 
self  involved  in  the  cold,  scaly  coils  of  difficult  for  them  to  let  go  what  they 
his  body,  and  feel  them  pressing  tighter  have  once  seized  with  their  mouths, 
and  tighter  till  my  ribs  cracked  and  and  I  simultaneously  divined  my  ad- 
suffocation  began.  And  then— well,  I  vantage.  Bringing  my  free  right  hand 
hoped  I  should  be  dead  before  he  com-  with  the  knife  into  play,  I  struck  re- 
inenced  swallowing  me.  It  seems  peatedly  at  the  Comudi’s  massive  coils, 
rather  absurd  that,  at  that  moment,  devoutly  trusting  to  reach  some  vital 
I  should  have  felt  a  sort  of  finnicking  pari. 

disgust  at  the  idea  of  being  passed  I  was  sitting  in  the  fork  of  two 
through  the  process  of  deglutition,  but  branches  which  were  both  included  in 
I  did.  the  Comudi’s  embrace,  and,  as  the 

The  dreadful  hours  passed  somehow,  pressure  of  his  powerful  muscles  were 
and  morning  found  me — a  ghastly-  first  expended  on  those,  I  had  not  felt 
looking  object  1  make  no  doubt — still  it  as  yet.  But  now  I  heard  the  slighter 
perched  on  the  wallaba,  desperately  branch  crack,  and,  immediately  after¬ 
watching  my  neighbor  on  the  other  ward,  I  felt  the  terrible  convolutions 
tree.  My  body  ached  with  fatigue,  tightening  round  mo. 
the  wild  motions  I  still  made  with  my  I  was  sure  all  was  over,  but,  actu- 
arms,  from  time  to  time,  were  purely  ated  by  a  blind  instinct  of  revenge 
mechanical,  my  tongue  clove  to  the  rather  than  by  a  hope  of  setting  my- 
roof  of  my  mouth.  I  seemed  to  be  al-  self  free,  I  again  and  again  drove  my 
most  past  thinking  or  feeling  about  knife  up  to  the  handle  into  the  encir- 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  me.  cling  folds.  The  last  time  it  broke, 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  Comudi  began,  but  it  had  done  its  work, 
by  his  restlessness,  to  plainly  express  The  Comudi’s  great  coils,  with  blood 
his  indignation  at  having  his  supper  spurting  out  of  some  of  them,  spas- 
merged  in  his  breakfast  in  this  fash-  medically  unwound  themselves  and  fell 
ion.  I  had  seen  that,  latterly,  my  at-  limply  down.  But,  as  his  teeth  were 
tempts  to  intimidate  him  were  losing  still  buried  in  the  wood  of  the  tree,  a 
New  Skbies.— Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  2.  17 
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big  length  of  him  remained  hanging 
plumb  with  the  wallaba,  while  the 
rest — a  good  twenty  feet — trailed  on 
the  ground.  A  violent  tremor  ran 
through  him  from  head  to  tail,  and 
then  he  hung  motionless.  He  was 
dead. 

If  I  had  been  a  woman,  I  suppose  I 
should  have  fainted  then.  As  it  was 
1  sat  quite  still,  staring  stupidly  at  the 
dead  Comudi.  Kow  and  then  I  put 
out  my  hand  timidly,  like  a  child,  and 
touched  the  still  flexible  carcase. 

After  a  time  I  heard  the  sound  of 
paddles.  1  looked  round  slowly,  and 
there  was  an  Indian  in  a  large  wood- 
skin,  paddling  down  the  stream.  I 
bailed  him  with  a  rather  feeble 
croak. 

He  paddled  quickly  toward  me, 
stared  blankly  at  me  and  the  pendant, 
blood-stained  Comudi,  and  said, 
“  Huh  !”  He  did  not  seem  to  quite 
take  in  the  situation. 

He  could  not  speak  English  and  I 
could  not  speak  xMacusi.  But  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  signs  is  universal,  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  both  I  and  the  Comudi 
were  stowed  away  somehow  in  the 
woodskin  beside  the  Indian.  The  ser- 
jient’s  huge  carcase  made  it  rather  a 
tight  fit,  but  I  didn’t  mean  to  leave 
him  to  the  king  vultures — 1  wanted  to 
have  at  least  something  to  show  for 
what  I  had  suffered. 

On  our  way  down  to  the  camp  w'e 
came  upon  the  errant  bateau  with  its 
nose  gently  run  into  the  soft  oozy  bank. 
Apparently,  it  had  drifted  only  a  short 
distance  before  sticking. 

We  transhipped  ourselves  into  the 
bateau  and  took  the  woodskin,  -with 
the  boa,  in  tow. 

As  we  approached  the  camp  I  saw 
Garth  walking  about  in  a  very  forcible 
style,  and  I  knew,  by  the  token,  that 
he  was  angry.  I  could  conceive  that 
it  might  be  with  me  he  was  angry.  It 
was. 

“  When  next  the  whim  takes  you  to 
go  off  in  the  bateau  by  yourself,  Ken¬ 
yon,”  he  shouted  out  angrily,  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  “  you  will 
please  have  the  courtesy  to  manage  it 
BO  as  not  to  upset  all  our  arrangements. 
We  were,  as  you  know,  to  break  up 
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camp  and  start  away  at  dawn,  and 
now — ” 

Then  his  tone  suddenly  changed  as 
the  bateau  and  the  woodskin  touched 
the  landing-place. 

“  By  Jove,  my  dear  fellow,  where 
did  you  get  hold  of  that  Comudi  ?  It’s 
the  biggest  I’ve  ever  set  eyes  on  !  It 
can’t  be  less  than  thirty  feet  long  ! 
My  dear  Kenyon,  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you  !” 

“  "^ou  wouldn’t  if  you  knew,”  I  said 
with  a  burst  of  laughter  that  was  in 
truth  a  little  hysterical. 

Then  I  took  a  good  grip  of  his 
friendly  shoulder. 

”  Garth,  old  chap,  is  it  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  years  since  I  last  saw  that 
sunburnt  old  phiz  of  yours?” 

Garth  ran  bis  shortsighted  eyes  in¬ 
quiringly  over  my  dirty,  blood-stained 
garments.  Then  he  looked  anxiously 
at  the  Comudi. 

”  It’s  a  pity  you’ve  hacked  him  so,” 
he  said  regretfully.  ”  It  rather  spoils 
the  skin  for  preserving.” 

”  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  your  con¬ 
founded  old  museum  when  I  was  kill¬ 
ing  him,”  I  said  laughing.  ‘‘  But  I’ll 
make  you  a  present  of  him  now,  if  you 
think  his  skin  worth  having.” 

“  Worth  having  !  Kenyon,  you  are 
a  downright  good  fellow,”  cried  Garth 
joyfully.  He  made  a  rush  to  get  the 
Comudi  out  of  the  woodskin,  but  half¬ 
way  there  he  bethought  himself  and 
stopped  to  ask,  with  polite  concern,  if 
I  had  had  hard  work  in  killing  the  boa. 

“  Oh,  the  killing  of  him  was  the 
only  part  of  the  business  I  really  al¬ 
most  enjoyed.  But  what  went  before  ! 
— Garth,  old  fellow,  I  have  a  story  to 
tell.” 

And,  after  I  had  had  a  good  stiff 
nobbier  of  brandy-and-water,  I  told  my 
story.  I  think  I  told  it  rather  well 
then,  for  Garth  was  moved  to  strong 
sympathy  and  interest. 

He  was  really  much  concerned  that 
I  should  haVe  had  such  a  terrible  and 
well-nigh  fatal  experience,  but,  all  the 
same,  whenever  his  eye  lighted  upon 
the  latest  and  finest  addition  to  his 
darling  collection,  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  not  regret  my  encounter  with 
the  Comudi. — Temple  Bar. 
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It  was  in  the  country,  at  the  last 
Quarter  Sessions,  a  case  of  theft. 
James  Bailey,  in  the  employ  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Nichols,  a  fishmonger,  was  charged 
with  stealing  certain  trusses  of  hav  and 
bushels  of  corn.  The  jury  had  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict. 

“  Of  course,”  observed  the  foreman, 
who  had  seated  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  “  we’ve  only  come  out  here 
as  a  matter  of  form.  There’s  no  doubt 
that  the  young  scamp  did  it.” 

William  Baker,  leaning  toward  him, 
shading  his  hand  with  his  mouth, 
whispered,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  addressing  him  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
fidence,  ‘‘  I  say  guilty  !” 

Some  of  the  jurymen  were  standing 
about  the  room  talking  to  one  another 
audibly  on  subjects  which  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  case  they 
were  supposed  to  be  considering. 

“  What  1  want,”  said  Slater,  the 
butcher  of  Offley,  to  old  George  Parkes 
of  Wormald’s  Farm,  “  is  a  calf— a  nice 
one — just  about  prime.” 

With  his  heavy  hand  old  Parkes 
nursed  his  stubbly  chin. 

“  Ah  !”  he  reflected.  ”  I  haven’t 
got  nothing,  not  just  now,  I  haven’t. 
Might  have  in  about  a  month.” 

Slater  shook  his  head.  “  Must  have 
it  Friday.” 

”  Ah  !”  !Mr.  Parkes  paused.  “  I 
haven’t  got  nothing.”  Paused  again. 
”  1  might  have,  though.” 

A.  B.  Timmins,  secretary  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  branch  of  the  Primrose  League, 
was  calling  across  the  room  to  Mr.  llis- 
gard,  a  well-known  amateur  vocalist, 
with  a  view  of  retaining  his  services  for 
an  approaching”  smoker.”  The  fore¬ 
man  looked  about  him.  He  raised  his 
voice,  rapped  on  the  table. 

”  Gentlemen,  please  —  business  !” 
Somebody  laughed,  as  if  the  foreman 
had  been  guilty  of  a  joke — so  he  im¬ 
proved  on  it.  “  Business  first,  pleasure 
afterward.”  The  laugher  held  his 
peace — the  joke  fell  flat.  The  jury 
seated  themselves — not  with  any  air  of 
over-anxious  haste.  The  foreman  con¬ 
tinued — he  was  one  of  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  auctioneers  in  that  division  of 
the  county— and  now  spoke  with  that 
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half  persuasive,  half  authoritative  man¬ 
ner  with  which  many  of  them  were 
familiar  in  the  rostrum.  ”  We  must 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  court 
is  waiting.  So,  with  your  permission, 
we  will  come  to  the  point  at  once. 
Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  is  guilty  will  please  hold  up  their 
hands.”  Seven  hands  went  up. 
“  Those  who  are  of  the  contrary  opin¬ 
ion.”  One  hand  was  raised — Jacob 
Longsett’s.  Mr.  Grice,  the  foreman, 
eyed  the  three  gentlemen  who  had 
made  no  sign  on  either  occasion.  He 
addressed  himself  to  one  of  them. 
”  Well,  Mr.  Tyler,  which  is  it  to  be?” 

”  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Grice,”  said  Mr. 
Tyler,  “  that  I’ve  had  a  bad  earache — 
it  was  the  draught  which  must  have 
given  it  me.  I  think  I  didn’t  quite 
catch  all  that  was  being  said  now  and 
again  ;  but  Pm  willing  to  say  what  the 
other  gentlemen  do  !” 

”  You  mean  that  you’ll  vote  with 
the  majority  ?” 

”  That’s  just  what  I  do  mean,  Mr. 
Grice.” 

”  I  ain’t  going  to  say  nothing,”  de¬ 
clared  George  Parkes,  who  had  also  re¬ 
frained  from  expressing  an  opinion. 
“I  don’t  know  no  good  about  young 
Bailey,  nor  yet  about  Sam  Nichols 
neither.  Sam  Nichols,  he’s  owed  me 
nigh  on  four  pound  these  three  years 
and  more.” 

“  I  don’t  think,”  observed  the  fore¬ 
man,  “  that  we  ought  to  allow  personal 
considerations  to  enter  into  the  case. 
It’s  our  duty  to  speak  to  the  evidence, 
and  to  that  only.” 

”  I  don’t  care  nothing  about  no  evi¬ 
dence.  The  one’s  as  big  a  thief  as 
t’other.” 

Old  George  clenched  his  toothless 
jaws  and  blinked. 

”  What’ll  he  got  if  we  bring  him  in 
guilty  ?”  asked  Mr.  Plummer,  the 
third  abstainer. 

The  foreman  shook  his  head.  ”  That 
oughtn’t  to  influence  our  decision. 

Mr.  Plummer  differed,  and  said  so. 

”  It’ll  influence  mine.  James  Bailey 
is  not  yet  eighteen.  To  send  him  to 
prison  will  do  him  more  harm  than 
good.  If  his  case  is  to  come  under  the 
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First  Offenders  Act,  we  shall  know 
where  we  are.” 

“  We  might  make  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  that  effect,”  suggested  Captain 
Rudd. 

“  Excuse  me,”  interposed  Mr.  Moss, 
“  but  1  doubt  if  I  could  agree  to  our 
doing  that.  I’m  afraid  that  Master 
Bailey  deserves  some  punishment. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done 
this  sort  of  thing.  He  was  dismissed 
from  his  last  two  places  for  dishon¬ 
esty.” 

Again  the  foreman  shook  his  head. 

”  That  didn’t  come  out  in  the  evi¬ 
dence.  You  know,  gentlemen,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  dismiss  from  our 
minds  any  knowledge  of  the  parties 
which  we  may  have  outside  the  case, 
and  contine  our  attention  to  the  sworn 
testimony.” 

Mr.  Moss  smiled,  declining  to  be 
pooh-poohed. 

“  That’s  all  very  well  in  theory,  Mr. 
Grice,  but  in  practice  it  won’t  do. 
Nichols,  with  his  6sh-cart,  has  done  a 
daily  round  in  this  country  of  some 
twenty  miles  or  so  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  person  in  this  room  who  has  not  some 
knowledge  of  him.  As  for  Bailey,  his 
mother  lives  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  my  house  ;  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  born.  I  am  acquainted, 
too,  w'ith  his  last  two  employers,  and 
with  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  left  them.” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  either  of  the 
parties,”  said  Captain  Rudd. 

”  You  are  a  newcomer.  I  doubt,  as 
I  say,  if  any  other  person  present  can 
say  the  same.” 

If  any  other  person  could,  he  didn’t. 
There  was  a  pause — broken  by-  the 
foreman. 

“  Let  us  understand  our  position. 
Eight  of  us  say  guilty— Mr.  Tyler  goes 
with  the  majority  ;  two  of  us  have  not 
yet  made  up  our  minds ;  and  Mr. 
Longsett  is  the  only  one  who  says  not 
guilty.  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Longsett, 
on  what  grounds  you  favor  an  acquit¬ 
tal?” 

”  You’ve  no  right  to  ask  me  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  This  is  not  the 
first  jury  I’ve  served  on.  Although 
you’re  foreman,  you’re  only  like  the 
rest  of  us.  What  you’ve  got  to  do  is 
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to  ask  mo  if  I  say  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
I  say  not  guilty.’^ 

‘‘  I  believe,  Mr.  Longsett,”  insinu¬ 
ated  Mr.  Moss,  “  that  Bailey  is  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  yours  ?” 

”  That’s  no  business  of  yours.” 

“  Then  are  we  to  understand,  Mr. 
Longsett”— the  foreman  spoke  with 
almost  ominous  suavity — “  that  you 
have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  you 
are  impervious  to  argument  ?” 

‘‘  I  say  not  guilty.” 

“  Even  though  it  may  be  demon¬ 
strated,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  ?” 

”  It’s  no  good  talking  to  me,  Mr. 
Grice.  I  say  not  guilty.” 

The  foreman,  stretching  out  his 
hands  in  front  of  him,  looked  round 
the  table  with  an  air  which  was  elo¬ 
quent  with  deprecation.  Old  Parkes 
banged  his  fist  upon  the  board. 

“  And  I  say  guilty,  and  I  hope  they’ll 
give  him  seven  years — the  thieving 
varmint !” 

‘‘  Arrived  at  a  state  of  sudden  con¬ 
viction  —eh,  George?” 

This  was  Mr.  Timmins,  who  was 
middle-aged  and  jaunty. 

‘‘  Some  people  are  easily  convinced,” 
growled  Mr.  Longsett. 

‘‘  You’re  not  one  of  that  sort,  are 
you,  Jacob  ?” 

This  again  was  Mr.  Timmins. 

”  You  won’t  convince  me.” 

Nor,  judging  from  the  expression  of 
Jacob’s  visage,  did  there  seem  to  be 
much  probability  of  their  being  able 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
was  another  interval  of  silence — broken, 
this  time,  by  Captain  Rudd. 

“  Then  because  this  gentleman 
chooses  to  differ  from  us,  without  con¬ 
descending  to  give  us  his  reason  for 
so  doing,  are  we  to  stultify  ourselves, 
and  is  justice  to  be  baulked  ?  Is  that 
the  situation,  Mr.  Foreman  ?” 

“  Excuse  me.  Captain  Rudd,  but 
Mr.  Longsett  is  not  alone.  I  also  say 
not  guilty.  The  observation  of  Mr. 
Parkes,  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
prisoner  will  get  seven  years,  shows  to 
me  that  a  spirit  of  malignancy  is  in 
the  air,  and  to  that  spirit  I  am  unable 
to  subscribe.” 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Plummer.  The 
others  looked  at  him.  The  foreman 
spoke. 
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“  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Plummer,  but 
why  do  you  say  not  guilty  ?” 

Because  I  decline  to  be  a  partici¬ 
pator  in  the  condemnation  of  this  mere 
youth  to  a  ruthless  term  of  penal  ser¬ 
vitude.” 

“  But,  my  dear  sir,  he  won’t  get  pen¬ 
al  servitude — Mr.  Parkes  was  only 
joking.  He’ll  get,  at  the  outside, 
three  months.” 

“  That  would  be  too  much.  It 
would  be  sufficient  punishment  for  one 
of  his  years — my  views  on  the  subject 
of  juvenile  delinquency  I  have  never 
disguised — that  he  should  be  requested 
to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
upon.” 

“  But,  my  dear  sir,  if  the  magis¬ 
trates  leave  us  a  free  hand  to  do  our 
duty,  why  can’t  we  leave  them  a  free 
hand  to  do  theirs.^  The  issue  we  have 
to  decide  upon  is  a  very  simple  one  ; 
the  responsibility  of  acting  on  that  de¬ 
cision  will  be  theirs.” 

Mr.  Plummer  settled  his  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  and  was  silent.  Captain 
Kudd  addressed  him. 

“  I  suppose  you  will  not  deny,  sir, 
that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  the 
prisoner’s  guilt  ?” 

**  There  are  degrees  in  guilt.” 

“  Possibly — but  you  admit  that  there 
is  guilt,  even  though  it  may  only  be  in 
the  positive  degree  ?” 

Again  Mr.  Plummer  was  still.  Mr. 
Slater  called  to  Mr.  Longsett  across 
the  table — 

“  You’re  a  sportsman,  Jacob,  and 
I’m  a  sportsman.  I  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do.  I’ll  toss  you,  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
I  can’t  stop  mossing  about  here  all  day 
— I’ve  got  my  beasr.s  to  dress.” 

Mr.  Longsett  was  obviously  tempt¬ 
ed  ;  the  offer  appealed  to  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  part  of  him.  Still,  he  shook 
his  head. 

“  No,”  he  grunted,  as  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  announcing  such  a  refusal  pain¬ 
ed  him.  ‘‘I  shan’t.” 

Mr.  Plummer  was  scandalized. 

‘‘  Such  a  proposal  is  disgraceful— it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  made. 
Making  of  justice  a  mockery  !” 

Mr.  Slater  declined  to  be  snubbed — 
at  least  by  Mr.  Plummer. 

”  Seems  to  me  as  if  you  don’t  quite 
know  where  you  are.  First  you  want 
to  preach  to  the  magistrates,  then  you 


want  to  preach  to  the  jury  :  perhaps 
you  think  you’re  at  the  corner  of  High 
Street  ?” 

There  were  those  who  smiled.  The 
reference  was  to  Mr.  Plummer’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  open-air  expositions  of  “  the 
Word.”  Mr.  Grice  drummed  with  his 
fingers  on  the  table. 

”  Come,  gentlemen,  come !  we’re 
wasting  time.  As  business  men,  we 
ought  to  know  its  value.  Now,  Mr. 
Longsett,  I’ve  too  much  faith  in  your 
integrity  not  to  know  that  you’re  open 
to  conviction.  Tell  us,  where  do  you 
think  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  ?”  Mr.  Long¬ 
sett  did  not  justify  the  foreman’s  faith 
by  answering.  ‘‘  Be  frank,  on  what 
point  are  you  not  satisfied  ?” 

After  more  than  momentary  hesita¬ 
tion  Mr.  Longsett  replied,  without, 
however,  raising  his  eyes. 

“It’s  no  use  talking  to  me,  Mr. 
Grice,  so  that’s  all  about  it.  I  say  not 
guilty  !” 

Mr.  Moss  explained. 

“  The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  Foreman, 
Mr.  Longsett  is  a  relation  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  ;  he  ought  not  to  have  been  on 
this  jury  at  all.” 

This  time  Mr.  Longsett  did  raise  his 
eyes — and  his  voice,  too. 

“  I’ve  as  much  right  to  be  on  the 
jury  as  you  have — perhaps  more.  Who 
do  you  think  you  are  ?  I  pay  my  way 
— and  I  pay  my  servants,  too  !  They 
don’t  have  to  county-court  me  before 
they  can  get  their  wages.  Only  the 
other  day  I  was  on  a  jury  when  they 
were  county-courting  you.  So  it  isn’t 
the  first  jury  I’ve  been  on,  you  see.” 

Mr.  Moss  did  not  seem  pleased. 
The  allusion  was  to  a  difference  which 
that  gentleman  had  had  with  one  of 
his  servants,  and  which  had  been  set¬ 
tled  in  the  county  court.  Again  the 
foreman  drummed  upon  the  board. 

“  Order,  gentlemen,  order  !”  ' 

Mr.  Timmins  turned  to  Mr.  Hisgard. 
He  winked. 

'  “Have  a  game  at  crib.  Bob?  I 
knew  Jacob  would  be  here,  so  I  came 
provided  !” 

Ho  produced  a  cribbage-board.  Once 
more  the  foreman  interposed. 

“  Keep  to  the  business  we  have  in 
hand,  plea3e,'gentlemen.” 

“  Oh,  they  can  have  their  game — I 
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don’t  mind.  Perhaps  I  came  as  well 
provided  as  any  one  else.” 

As  he  replied  Jacob  took  from  his 
pocket  a  brown  paper  parcel  of  consid¬ 
erable  dimensions.  Tom  Elliott,  who 
was  sitting  by  him,  instantly  snatching 
it,  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  llisgard. 

“  Have  a  sandwich,  Mr.  Hisgard  ?” 

“  No,  thank  you.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Timmins  will 

He  passed  the  packet  to  Mr.  Tim¬ 
mins.  That  gentleman  made  a  feint 
of  opening  it.  Mr.  Longsett,  rising 
from  his  chair,  reached  for  his  property 
across  the  table, 

“  None  of  that ;  give  it  back  to  me.” 
Mr,  Timmins  tossed  the  packet  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

”  Now,  Timmins,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  wipe  you 
across  the  head  ?” 

Mr.  Timmins  addressed  Mr.  Grice. 
“  Now,  Mr.  Foreman,  won’t  you  offer 
the  jury  a  sandwich  each  ?  It  is  about 
our  dinner-time  !” 

Mr.  Grice  eyed  the  packet  in  front 
of  him  as  if  he  were  more  than  half 
disposed  to  act  on  the  suggestion. 

“I  really  don’t  think,  Mr.  Long- 
sett,  that  you  ought  to  eat  sandwiches 
out  of  a  pure  spirit  of  contradiction.” 

”  Never  mind  what  you  think — you 
give  nm  back  my  property  or  I’ll  give 
the  whole  lot  of  you  in  custody.”  The 
parcel  was  restored  to  him.  He  bran¬ 
dished  it  aloft.  “  There  you  are,  you 
see  !  A  lot  of  grown  men  go  and  steal 
another  man’s  property,  and  you  treat 
it  as  a  joke.  A  mere  lad  goes  and 
looks  at  a  truss  of  mouldy  hay,  and 
you  want  to  ruin  him  for  life.  And 
you  call  that  justice  !  You  ain’t  going 
to  get  me  to  take  a  hand  in  no  such 
justice,  so  I  tell  you  straight !” 

“It  went  a  little  farther  than 
‘looks,*  didn’t  it,  Mr.  Longsett? 
‘  Looks  ’  won’t  carry  even  mouldy  hay 
three  miles  across  country.” 

“  And  ‘  looks  ’  won’t  carry  my  prop¬ 
erty  from  where  I’m  sitting  down  to 
where  you  are  !  If  Jim  Bailey’s  a 
thief,  so’s  Tom  Elliott — there’s  no 
getting  over  that.  Why  ain’t  we  sit¬ 
ting  on  him  instead  of  on  that  there 
young  ’un  ?” 

“  See  here,  Jacob.”  Mr,  Timmins 
stretched  out  toward  him  his  open 
palm.  “  Here’s  a  sporting  offer  for 
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you  :  if  you’ll  bring  Jim  Bailey  in 
guilty,  I’ll  bring  in  Tom  Elliott !’' 

“  i  won’t  bring  in  neither ;  the 
one’s  no  more  a  thief  than  the  other.” 

“  Nice  for  you,  Tom,  eh  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  mind.  I  know  Jacob. 
It’s  not  the  first  time  a  member  of 
your  family’s  been  in  trouble,  is  it, 
Jacob  ?” 

“  By - !  if  you  say  that  again  I’ll 

knock  the  life  right  out  of  you  !” 

The  foreman  rapped  upon  tlie  table. 

“  Order,  gentlemen,  order  !  Keej) 
to  the  business  in  hand,  if  you  please.” 

Mr.  Longsett  confronted  him,  tower¬ 
ing  over  Elliott,  with  clenched  fists 
and  flashing  eyes. 

“  Keep  him  in  order,  then— don’t 
keep  on  at  me  !  You  make  him  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  his  head,  or  I  will.” 
He  glared  round  the  board  “  I  don’t 
care  for  the  whole  damned  lot  of  you. 
I’m  as  good  as  any  one  of  you — per¬ 
haps  better  !  I’m  here  to  do  my  duty 
according  to  my  conscience  and  con¬ 
viction,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it,  and  I 
say  not  guilty,  and  if  we  stop  here  till 
Christmas  you  won’t  make  me  say  no 
different !” 

This  announcement  was  followed  by 
an  interval  of  silence  ;  then  Captain 
Kudd  attempted  to  voice  the  sense  of 
the  meeting. 

“  In  that  case,  Mr.  Foreman,  we 
may  as  well  intimate  to  the  court  that 
we  are  unable  to  agree.” 

“  What’ll  be  the  consequence  of 
that  ?” 

“  The  prisoner’ll  have  to  stand  an¬ 
other  trial,  when,  should  none  of  his 
relations  happen  to  be  upon  the  jury, 
there  will  be  no  hesitation  about  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty — in  which 
case  the  young  scamp  will  get  his 
deserts.” 

Stretching  his  body  across  the  table, 
Jacob  shook  his  clenched  fist  in  the 
s{)eaker’s  face. 

“  Look  here.  Captain  Rudd,  yon 
may  be  a  captain,  but  you’re  no  bloom¬ 
ing  gentleman,  or  ybu  wouldn’t  talk 
like  that.  Captain  or  no  captain,  the 
next  time  you  say  anything  about  Jim 
Bailey  being  a  relation  of  mine.  I’ll 
crack  yon  in  the  mouth  !”  Straighten¬ 
ing  himself,  Jacob  shook  his  fist  at  the 
eleven.  “  And  I  say  the  same  to  every 
one  of  you.  It’s  no  affair  of  yours 
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what  Jim  Bailey  is  to  me— so  just  you 
mind  it.” 

The  Captain  curled,  at  the  same 
time,  his  lip  and  his  mustache,  his 
bearing  conveying  the  scorn  which  he 
doubtless  felt. 

“  If  you  suppose,  sir,  that  I  shall 
allow  you  to  play  the  common  bully 
with  impunity,  you  are  mistaken.  You 
forget  yourself,  my  man  !” 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  don’t  forget  myself — 
it’s  you  who  forgot  yourself.  And  as 
for  playing  the  common  bully,  it’s  you 
began  it.  Y’ou’re  trying  to  bully  me 
when  you  taunt  me  with  Jim  Bailey 
being  my  relation  ;  you  think  if  you 
keep  it  on  long  enough  you’ll  frighten 
mo  into  acting  against  my  sense  of 
duty.” 

The  foreman  intervened  sharply  : 
“Order!  Mr.  Longsett,  your  Ian 
guage  is  improper  and  irregular  ;  if 
you  are  not  careful  I  shall  have  to  re¬ 
port  it  to  the  court.” 

“  It’s  no  more  improper  and  irregu¬ 
lar  than  theirs  is.  We’re  here  to  say 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  not  to  j^ry  into 
each  other’s  private  affairs.  If  they 
don’t  make  no  personal  remarks,  I 
shan’t.” 

“Listen  to  reason,  Mr.  Longsett. 
Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Plummer,  that 
you  will  acquiesce  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
if  we  prefer  a  recommendation  to  the 
court  that  the  case  shall  be  treated  un¬ 
der  the  First  Offenders  Act?” 

“  You  are  at  liberty  to  so  under¬ 
stand,  Mr.  Grice.” 

“And  you,  Mr.  Longsett?  If  we 
are  unable  to  agree  the  prisoner  will 
have  to  go  back  to  prison,  and,  on  his 
again  standing  his  trial,  I  liave  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  he  will  be  found 
guilty,  when  he  will  be  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  much  less  lenient  treatment  than 
now,  when  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  recommend  him  to  mercy.” 

“  We’re  going  to  agree.” 

“  That’s  good  hearing.  Y’’ou  agree 
to  a  verdict  of  guilty  coupled  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy?” 

“  I  don’t  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  Then  what  do  you  agree  to  ?” 

“  I  agree  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
— that’s  what  I  agree  to.” 

“  Then,  in  that  case,  we’re  likely  to 
disagree.  You  can  hardly  expect 
eleven  men  to  go  against  the  weight  of 


evidence  for  the  sake  of  agreeing  with 
you.” 

“  There’s  no  hurry  that  I  knows  on. 
"WeTl  wait  a  bit.  I  liave  heard  of  juries 
being  locked  up  for  eight-and-forty 
hours.  I  dare  say  before  that  time 
some  of  you’ll  have  changed  your 
minds.  Seems  to  me  that  there’s  three 
or  four  already  that  can  change  their 
minds  as  easy  as  winking.”  He  be¬ 
gan,  with  a  certain  amount  of  ostenta¬ 
tion,  to  untie  the  string  which  bound 
his  brown  paper  parcel.  “  I’m  get¬ 
ting  peckish.  If  you  don’t  mind,  Mr. 
Foreman,  we’ll  talk  things  over  while 
I’m  eating.” 

The  unfolding  of  the  paper  revealed 
the  fact  that  it  contained  a  comforta¬ 
ble  number  of  succulent-looking  sand¬ 
wiches.  The  eleven  eyed  them — and 
their  owner — sourly.  Carefully  tak¬ 
ing  the  top  one  of  the  heap  between 
his  finger  and  his  thumb,  Mr.  Longsett 
took  a  bite  at  it.  Seldom  has  the 
process  of  attacking  a  sandwich  had  a 
more  attentive  audience. 

“  I  say,  Jacob,”  observed  Mr.  Tim¬ 
mins,  “  aren’t  you  going  to  give  me 
one  ?” 

“  What,  give  you  the  food  from  be¬ 
tween  my  own  lips  !  Not  if  I  know 
it.  We  may  be  here  till  this  time  to¬ 
morrow.  I’ve  got  to  think  of  myself, 
Mr.  Timmins.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  stop  here  till  this 
time  to-morrow,  Jacob  Longsett  !” 

As  he  spoke,  old  Parkes  banged  his 
fist  upon  the  table. 

“  All  right,  George  Parkes,  nobody 
asked  you  to,  so  far  as  I  know.  Seems 
to  me  you’re  uncommon  keen  to  send 
the  lad  to  jail.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  the  lad  no  harm.” 

“  Seems  to  me  as  how  you  do.” 

“  I  say  I  don’t  I” 

Mr.  Parkes  punctuated  each  of  his 
remarks  with  a  bang  upon  the  board. 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  do  what  you’ve 
sworn  to  do,  and  bring  him  in  not 
guilty  along  of  me?” 

I  don’t  care  what  I  brings  him  in. 
It  don’t  make  no  odds  to  me.  It  ain’t 
none  of  my  affair.  I’ve  got  my  own 
business  to  ’tend  to,  and  when  a  man’s 
got  to  my  years  he  don’t  care  to  med¬ 
dle  in  no  one  else’s.  I’m  willing  to 
bring  him  in  not  guilty  along  of  you, 
Jacob  Longsett.” 
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“  That’s  more  like  it.  If  there  was 
more  like  you  and  me,  George  Parkes, 
we’d  soon  be  outside  of  this.” 

Captain  Rudd,  who  had  listened  to 
this  short  dialogue  without  evincing 
any  signs  of  approbation,  once  more 
endeavored  to  urge  the  foreman  to 
action. 

”  Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Foreman, 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  you  to 
communicate  the  fact  of  our  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  court?” 

Mr.  Longsett  made  haste  to  differ. 

“  Excuse  mo,  Mr.  Foreman,  but,  if 
Captain  Rudd  will  allow  me,  I  don’t 
think  it  has.  We  haven’t  been  here 
hardly  any  time.  There’s  no  hurry, 
so  long  as  we’re  doing  our  duty.  I 
dare  say  we’ll  all  agree  yet  before  we’ve 
finished.  All  we  want  is  a  little  pa¬ 
tience.” 

“  And  something  to  eat,”  said  Mr. 
Timmins. 

“  Then  do  you  mean  to  say,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Longsett,  as  he  com¬ 
menced  upon  another  sandwich,  “  that 
you’d  send  a  young  lad  to  jail,  and 
blast  his  good  name  forever,  just  be¬ 
cause  you’re  hungry  ?” 

‘‘  May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  re¬ 
mark?’’  The  inquiry  came  from  Mr. 
Tyler.  He  was  holding  his  handker¬ 
chief  to  his  ear  ;  his  general  expression 
was  one  of  suffering.  “  Considering 
how  little  of  the  evidence  I  really 
heard,  I  don’t  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  have  any  objection  to  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  And  I  may  add  that 
not  only  is  my  earache  driving  me 
nearly  mad,  but  my  health,  as  a  whole, 
as  some  of  you  know,  is  bad,  and  I  am 
easily  exhausted.  Had  I  supposed  that 
any  of  this  sort  of  thing  would  have 
taken  place,  I  should  have  procured  a 
medical  certificate  excusing  me.  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  gentleman  to  arrive  as  rapidly 
as  possible  at  a  decision,  which  will 
enable  me  to  obtain  measures  of  relief.” 

“  Hear,  hear  !”  Mr.  Longsett  rap¬ 
ped  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table. 

“  I’d  never  have  come,”  declared 
old  Parkes,  “  if  I’d  a  known  I  was 
going  to  be  kep’  all  day  without  my 
dinner.  When  a  man  gets  to  my  years 
he  wants  his  victuals  regular.  I  didn’t 
have  hardly  no  breakfast,  and  I  ain’t 
had  nothing  since.” 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  cried  Slater  ; 
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“I  want  my  dinner,and  I’ve  got  my 
business  to  attend  to — this  is  the  busi¬ 
est  day  of  the  week  for  me.  So  far  us 
I  can  see,  it  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence  how  we  bring  it  in.  You  say  that 
if  you  bring  him  in  guilty  you’re  going 
to  get  him  off  then  why  shouldn’t 
you  bring  him  in  not  guilty  right 
away  ?  If  you  bring  him  in  guilty  I 
can’t  help  thinking  that  he  ought  to 
be  punished — he  won’t  care  nothing 
for  your  bringing  him  in  guilty  if  he 
isn’t ;  while,  if  you  bring  him  in  not 
guilty,  he’ll  thank  his  stars  for  the 
narrow  squeak  he’ll  think  he’s  had, 
and  it’ll  be  a  lesson  to  him  as  long  as 
he  lives.” 

“  There  is,’’  allowed  Mr.  Plummer, 
“  a  good  deal  in  what  Mr.  Slater  says.” 

“  There  is  one  thing  against  it,” 
murmured  Mr.  Moss.  His  voice  was 
rather  squeaky,  and,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  fact,  he  generally  produced  it  as 
softly  as  he  could. 

“  What’s  that  ?” 

”  The  evidence.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  evidence,  and 
by  that  only.” 

”  It  struck  me  that  the  evidence 
was  all  one-sided.” 

“  Precisely — on  the  side  of  the  prose¬ 
cution.  Since  the  case  was  practically 
undefended,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  prisoner  had  no  defence  to  offer.” 

‘‘  Rut,  as  practical  men,”  persisted 
Mr.  Plummer,  “  does  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what 
Mr.  Slater  says?  If  we  And  the  lad 
not  guilty  we  shall  teach  him  a  lesson, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  be  placing 
on  his  character  an  ineffaceable  slur. 
We  might,  for  instance,  state  in  open 
court,  through  the  mouth  of  our  wor¬ 
thy  foreman,  that  we  are  willing  to 
give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.” 

“  But  there  is  no  doubt.  Let  us  do 
justice  though  the  heavens  fall.  Have 
you  yourself  any  doubt  that  James 
Bailey  stole  Samuel  Nichols’s  corn  and 
hay  ?” 

”  Ah,  dear  sir,  there  is  only  One 
who  can  say.  He  has  no  doubt.  We 
are  not  omniscient.” 

“  That  sort  of  talk  may  be  all  very 
well  in  a  pulpit,  Mr.  Plummer.  It  is 
out  of  place  in  a  court  of  law  when  we 
are  dealing  with  ascertained  facts.” 
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Mr,  Plummer  raised  his  hands,  and 
shook  his  head,  as  if  he  was  sorry  for 
Mr.  Moss. 

“  Let  us  show  mercy,  that  we  may 
be  shown  it,”  he  all  but  whispered. 

“In  other  words,”  struck  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Rudd,  “  we  are  to  do  evil  in  order 
that  good  may  come — even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  prostituting  truth.” 

“  1  am  afraid,  in  our  present  situa¬ 
tion,  these  things  are  not  arguable. 
Some  of  us,  thank  heaven,  see  things 
through  eyes  of  our  own.” 

“  Precisely  ;  and  it  is  because  they 
don’t  appear  to  be  arguable  that  I 
once  more  suggest  to  the  foreman  that 
the  court  be  informed  that  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  agree.” 

“And  I  again  take  leave  to  differ. 
Why  now,  there’s”  —  Mr.  Longsett 
pointed  with  his  finger — “  one — two — 
three — four — five  of  us  as  says  not 
guilty.  We’re  agreeing  more  and  more 
every  minute.  I  dare  bet  any  money 
we’ll  all  be  like  one  family  before  we 
get  outside  this  room.  If  the  foreman 
ain’t  got  no  particular  objection.  I’ll 
have  a  moistener.  I  never  could  eat 
dry.”  Taking  a  black  bottle  out  of 
an  inner  pocket  in  his  overcoat,  he  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  his  lips.  Such  of  the  eleven 
as  were  not  keenly  observant  ostenta¬ 
tiously  turned  their  eyes  another  way. 
lie  took  a  long  and  hearty  pull  ;  then 
he  smacked  his  lips.  “  Good  stuff 
that;  I  always  like  a  drop  when  I’ve 
been  eating — helps  digestion.” 

“  'Phis  is  more  than  human  nature 
can  stand,”  groaned  Mr.  Timmins. 
“  Mr.  Foreman,  I  move  that  the  mag¬ 
istrates  be  informed  that  we  are  unable 
to  agree,  and  I  request  that  you  put 
that  motion  without  further  delay.” 

“  I  second  that  motion,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Rudd. 

And  I  say  no  !” 

Jacob  flourished  his  bottle.  Mr. 
Timmins’s  visage,  as  he  confronted 
Mr.  Longsett,  became  slightly  in¬ 
flamed. 

“  We  don’t  care  what  you  say.  Do 
you  think  we’re  ^oing  to  sit  here, 
watching  you  guzzling,  as  long  as  ever 
you  please?  If  you  want  to  give  a 
proper  verdict  you  give  one  which  is 
according  to  the  evidence — we’re  not 
going  to  let  you  play  the  fool  with  us, 
Jacob,  my  boy.” 


Extending  the  open  palm  of  his  left 
hand,  Mr.  Longsett  marked  time  on  it 
with  the  bottle  which  he  was  holding 
in  his  right. 

“  Excuse  me,  Mr,  Foreman,  but  per¬ 
haps  I  know  a  bit  of  law  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  you,  aud  I  say  that  ihe  law  is 
this — that  before  a  jury  can  tell  the 
court  anything  it’s  got  to  agree  upon 
what  it’s  going  to  tell.  And  what  I 
mean  by  that  is  this  :  that  before  any 
one  of  us — I  don’t  care  if  it’s  the  fore¬ 
man,  or  who  it  is  ! — can  tell  the  court 
that  we  disagree  we’ve  got  to  agree  to 
disagree — and  I  don’t  agree  !” 

Mr.  Moss  put  a  question  to  the  fore¬ 
man. 

“  Is  that  really  the  case  ?” 

The  foreman  smiled  a  wintry  smile 
— and  temporized. 

“  I  shouldn’t  positively  like  to 
say.” 

“  But  I  do  say  positively.  You  can 
ask  the  magistrates,  if  j'ou  like,  and 
see  if  I’m  not  right.  Why,  if  you  go 
into  court  now  and  say  that  we  dis¬ 
agree  I  shall  say  we  don’t !  I  shall  say 
that  if  we  only  have  a  little  more  time 
we  shall  agree  yet ;  all  we  want’s  a 
chance  of  talking  it  over.” 

The  foreman,  pressing  his  Angers 
together,  addressed  Mr.  Longsett  with 
an  air  that  was  acid. 

“  Then,  according  to  you,  if  one 
member  of  a  jury  chooses  to  make 
himself  objectionable  his  colleagues 
are  at  his  mercy  ?” 

Jacob  rose  from  his  seat  in  such  a 
flame  of  passion  that  it  almost  seemed 
he  was  going  to  hurl  his  bottle  at  the 
foreman’s  head. 

“  Don’t  you  call  me  objectionable, 
Mr.  Grice  !  I  won’t  have  it !  I’m  no 
more  objectionable  than  you  are  !  I’ve 
got  as  much  right  to  an  opinion  as 
you,  and  because  my  opinion  don’t 
happen  to  be  the  same  as  yours  you’ve 
no  right  to  call  me  names.  If  we  all 
start  calling  each  other  names,  a  nice 
state  of  things  that’ll  be  !  A  pretty 
notion  of  a  foreman’s  duties  you  seem 
to  have  I” 

Mr.  Grice,  who  was  not  pugilistic, 
turned  a  trifle  pale  ;  he  did  not  seem 
happy.  Captain  Rudd,  tilting  his 
chair  backward,  and  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  trouser  pockets,  looked 
up  at  the  ceiling. 
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“This  is  the  sort  of  thing  whicli 
brings  the  jury  system  into  contempt.” 

“  What’s  that,  Captain  Rudd  ?”  Mr. 
Longsett,  who  was  still  upon  his  feet, 
chose  his  words  with  much  delibera¬ 
tion,  emphasizing  them  with  shakings 
of  his  fist,  “  You  mean  you’re  the 
sort,  I  suppose?  You’re  quite  right, 
you  are.  You’ve  been  in  the  army, 
you  see,  and  you  think  we’re  soldiers, 
to  come  to  heel  whenever  you  tell  us, 
and  that’s  where  you’re  mistaken.  Cap¬ 
tain  Rudd.  We’re  free  Englishmen, 
and  we  don’t  choose  to  have  you  come 
the  officer  over  us— and  that’s  how 
you  make  the  thing  contemptible  by 
trying.” 

There  was  silence.  His  colleagues 
seemed  to  be  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  Jacob  was  a  difficult  man  to  dilfer 
with. 

“  It  strikes  me,”  said  Mr.  Timmins, 
when  the  silence  was  becoming  pain¬ 
ful,  “  that  if  the  law  is  really  such 
that  we’ve  got  to  stop  here  till  our 
good  Jacob  takes  it  into  his  generous 
head  to  let  us  go,  you  and  I,  Mr.  Ilis- 
gard,  might  have  that  little  game  of 
crib  I  was  speaking  of  ;  it  may  help  us 
forget  where  we  are,  and  that  we’re 
not  going  to  have  any  dinner  till  it’s 
past  supper  time.” 

“Just  you  wait  a  minute.  Per¬ 
haps,”  replied  Mr.  Hisgard,  “  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  a  word.”  No  one 
appeared  to  have  any  objection. 

“  VNJiat  I  wish  to  remark  is  this.  With 
all  deference,  I  think  Mr.  Slater  spoke 
as  a  practical  man.  1  don’t  see  that 
there’s  much  difference  between  saying 
guilty  and  at  the  same  time  asking  the 
magistrate  to  award  no  punishment, 
and,  as  Mr.  Slater  puts  it,  bringing  it 
in  not  guilty  right  away.” 

Mr.  Timmins,  who  had  been  shuf¬ 
fling  a  pack  of  cards,  replaced  them  on 
the  table. 

“  All  right.  Let’s  have  it  that  way, 
and  make  an  end  of  it.  Suppose  we 
all  say  not  guilty,  and  caution  him  not 
to  do  it  again — w'hat’s  the  odds?” 

“  So  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  observed 
Tom  Elliott,  “I’m  willing  to  bring 
him  in  not  guilty.  It’s  my  belief  he’s 
been  led  into  it  all  along,  and  I  know 
perhaps  as  much  about  it  as  any  one. 
There’s  a  good  deal  about  the  affair 
that’s  been  kept  quiet  by  both  sides. 
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Perhaps  I  might  have  said  a  word  for 
one.” 

Mr.  Moss  interrogated  the  foreman 
with  uplifted  eyebrows. 

“  Do  you  think  it  does  make  any 
difference  ?” 

The  foreman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  was  still.  Captain  Rudd  spoke  for 
him. 

“  It  makes  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong — that’s  all.” 

Mr.  Plummer  leaned  his  elbows  on 
the  table  ;  his  spectacled  countenance 
wore  its  most  benevolent  smile. 

“  Hearken  to  me,  dear  sir.  We  are 
all  Christian  men — ” 

“  Not  necessarily  at  this  moment ; 
at  this  moment  we  are  jurymen — only 
jurymen.” 

Mr.  Pluirimer  sighed,  as  if  in  sor¬ 
row.  He  turned  to  the  others,  as  if 
desiring  their  forgiveness  for  the  Cap¬ 
tain. 

“  This  gentleman — I  trust  he  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  so — puts  a  curb 
n])on  his  natural  generosity.  His  is 
what  we  may,  perhaps,  term  the  mili¬ 
tary  mind — precise,  and,  if  we  may 
say  30,  just  a  little — the  merest  atom 
— hard.  For  my  part,  I  think,  iMr. 
Foreman,  we  might,  as  Christian  men, 
conscientiously  return  a  negative  find¬ 
ing,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
owing  to  the  prisoner’s  tender  years, 
w'e  are  not  unwilling  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

The  Captain  dissented. 

“  What  sort  of  mind  do  you  call 
yours,  sir  ?  Were  we  to  return  such  a 
verdict,  we  should  make  of  ourselves 
the  laughing-stock  of  England.” 

The  foreman  shook  his  head. 

“  I  hardly  think  England  will  inter¬ 
est  itself  in  our  proceedings  to  that 
extent.  Similar  verdicts  in  similar 
cases  are,  I  imagine,  more  common 
than  you  may  suppose.  I  am  not  ad¬ 
vocating  such  a  course,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  logically  possible  for  us  to 
inform  the  magistrates  that,  while 
some  of  us  entertain  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt, 
being  desirous  to  arrive  at  a  state  of 
agreement,  and  also  bearing  in  mind 
the  youth  of  the  accused,  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  acquiesce  in  a  verdict  of  acquit¬ 
tal.” 

“  I  agree  to  that,”  cried  Mr.  Long- 
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sett.  “  That’s  fair  enough.  Now,  is 
it  all  settled  ?” 

“  I’m  not.” 

The  speaker  was  the  Captain.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  him.  The  fore¬ 
man  spoke. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  think,  Captain,  you — 
might  swallow  a  gnat?” 

”  I  don’t  wish  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
superior  person,  but,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I’m  afraid  I  can’t.” 

“  Quite  so.  Now  we  know  where 
we  are.”  Mr.  Longsett  composed 
himself  in  his  chair ;  planting  his 
hands  against  his  sides,  he  stuck  out 
his  elbows,  he  screwed  up  his  mouth. 
“  It  just  shows  you  how  one  man  can 
play  skittles  with  eleven  others.” 

The  Captain  was  silently  contemptu¬ 
ous. 

”  I  really  doubt  if  it  matters.”  It 
was  Mr.  Moss  who  said  it ;  he  Avhis- 
pered  an  addition  into  the  Captain’s 
ear  :  “  If  the  young  scamp  isn’t  hung 
to-day  he’ll  be  hung  to-morrow.” 

The  Captain  ignored  the  whisper  ; 
his  reply  was  uttered  with  sufficient 
clearness. 

”  Perhaps,  sir,  your  sense  of  duty  is 
not  a  high  one.” 

The  eleven  eyed  each  other,  and  the 
table,  and  vacancy  ;  a  spirit  of  depres¬ 
sion  seemed  to  be  settling  down  upon 
them  all.  Old  Parkes,  with  elongated 
visage,  addressed  a  melancholy  inquiry 
to  no  one  in  particular.  ”  What’s  us 
sitting  here  for  ?” 

Jacob  responded — ”  That’s  what  I 
should  like  to  know,  George.  Perhaps 
it’s  because  a  gentleman’s  made  up  his 
mind  to  ruin  a  poor  young  lad  for  life.” 

The  Captain  took  up  the  gauntlet. 

‘‘  I  presume  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
point  out  to  you  that  your  statement 
is  as  incorrect  as  it  is  unjustified.  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  the  jury  system.  I  may 
tell  you,  sir,  that  you  have  presented 
me  with  an  object-lesson  which  will 
last  me  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  occurs 
to  me  as  just  possible  that  the  sooner 
the  system  is  reformed  the  better.” 

“  Ah  !  I  dare  say  it  would.  Then 
gentlemen  like  you  would  be  able  to 
grind  poor  lads  under  your  feet  when¬ 
ever  it  suited  you.  Oh,  dear,  no  ! 
You  think  yourself  somebody,  don’t 
you,  Captain  ?” 


Captain  Rudd  looked  as  if  he  would 
if  he  could  ;  in  his  eyes  there  gleamed 
something  very  like  a  foreshadowing 
of  assault  and  battery.  The  foreman 
made  a  little  movement  with  his  hands, 
which,  possibly,  was  intended  for  a 
counsel  of  peace.  Anyhow,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  allowed  the  last  word  to  be  Jacob’s. 
Mr.  Tyler,  his  handkerchief  still 
pressed  to  his  ear,  appealed  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  was  al¬ 
most  tearful. 

“  As  man  to  man,  sir,  let  me  beseech 
you  to  take  pity  on  the  dreadful  situ¬ 
ation  we  are  in.” 

“  To  what  situation  do  you  allude, 
sir  ?” 

”  I  am  alluding,  sir,  to  the  dreadful 
pain  which  I  am  enduring  in  my  left 
ear  ;  you  can  have  no  conception  of 
its  severity.  Besides  which,  1  have  a 
sadly  weakly  constitution  generally — 
as  is  well  known  to  more  than  one  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  now  present.  I  have 
suffered  for  the  last  twenty  years  from 
chronic  lumbago,  together  with  a  func¬ 
tional  derangement  of  the  liver,  which, 
directly  any  irregularity  occurs  in  my 
hours  or  habits,  invariably  reduces  me 
to  a  state  of  collapse.  I  assure  you 
that  if  this  enforced  confinement  and 
prolonged  abstention  from  my  natural 
food  endures  much  longer,  in  my  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  health,  the  consequences 
may  be  highly  serious.” 

“  I  don’t  follow  your  reasoning,  sir. 
Because  you  are  physically  unfitted  to 
serve  upon  a  jury,  and  culpably  omit¬ 
ted  to  inform  the  court  of  the  fact, 
you  wish  me  not  to  do  my  duty,  you 
having  already  failed  to  do  yours  ?’’ 

“  I  wish  you,”  sighed  Mr.  Tyler, 
“  to  be  humane.” 

“  This  is  the  first  jury  ever  I  was 
on,”  groaned  Mr.  Parkes,  shaking  his 
ancient  head  as  if  it  had  been  hung  on 
wires,  “  and  I’ll  take  care  that  it’s  the 
last.  Such  things  didn’t  ought  to  be 
— not  when  a  man’s  got  to  my  years, 
they  didn’t.  Who’s  young  Jim  Bailey, 
I’d  likOv  to  know,  that  we  should  go 
losing  our  dinners  acause  of  him  ? 
Hit  him  over  the  head  and  ha’  done 
with  it — that’s  what  I  say.” 

“You  must  excuse  me.  Captain 
Rudd,”  said  Mr.  Timmins,  “  but  why 
can’t  you  strain  a  point  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us?  Why  shouldn’t  we,  as  a 
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body  of  practical  men,  take  a  merciful 
view  of  the  position,  and  give  the  boy 
another  chance?  He  is  only  a  boy 
after  all.” 

‘‘We  are  not  automata  though  we 
are  jurymen,  and  surely  we  may,  with¬ 
out  shame,  allow  ourselves  to  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  dictates  of  our  common 
humanity.” 

Thus  Mr.  Plummer.  Mr.  Slater 
agreed  with  him  in  a  fashion  of  his 
own. 

“  Let  the  boy  go  and  have  done  with 
it — 1  dare  say  we  can  trust  Jacob  to 
give  him  a  good  round  towelling.” 

“  He’s  had  that  already.” 

There  was  a  grimness  in  Mr.  Long- 
sett’s  tone  which  caused  more  than 
one  of  his  hearers  to  smile. 

“  I’ll  be  bound  his  mother’s  crying 
her  eyes  out  for  him  at  home.” 

This  was  Tom  Elliott.  Mr.  Plum¬ 
mer  joined  his  hands  as  if  in  supplica¬ 
tion. 

“  Poor  woman  !”  he  murmured. 

“  It  comes  hard  upon  the  mothers,” 
said  Mr.  Hisgard. 

‘‘  And  Jim  Bailey’s  mother  is  as  hon¬ 
est  and  hard-working  a  woman  as  ever 
lived — that  I  know  as  a  fact.  And 
she’s  seen  a  lot  of  trouble  !” 

As  he  made  this  announcement  Mr. 
Timmins  shuffled  his  pack  of  cards,  as 
if  the  action  relieved  his  mind.  For 
some  moments  every  one  was  still. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  been 
looking  a  picture  of  misery,  broke  into 
audible  lamentations. 

“  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  I’m  very  ill  ! 
Won’t  any  one  take  pity  on  a  man  in 
agony  ?” 

So  intense  was  his  sympathy  with  his 
own  affairs  that  the  tears  trickled  down 
his  cheeks.  Mr.  Timmins  endeavored 
to  encourage  him. 

‘‘  Come,  Mr.  Tyler,  come  !  Bear 
up  !  It’ll  soon  be  over  now  !” 

“  If  anything  serious  comes  of  the 
cruel  suffering  which  is  being  inflicted 
on  me,  I  shall  look  to  you  gentlemen 
for  compensation.  I’m  a  poor  man  ; 
it’s  always  a  hard  struggle,  with  my 
poor  health,  to  make  two  ends  meet. 
I  can’t  afford  to  pay  doctors’  bills  which 
have  been  incurred  by  the  actions  of 
others  !” 

‘‘  That’s  pleasant  hearing  —what  do 


you  think,  Mr.  Hisgard  ?— if  we’ve  got 
to  contribute  to  this  gentleman’s  doc¬ 
tors’  bills  !  Come,  Mr.  Tyler,  don’t 
talk  like  that,  or  soon  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  ill.  I  know  I  shall !” 

There  was  a  further  pause.  Then 
Mr.  Moss  delivered  himself. 

“  I’m  bound  to  admit  that  what  Mr. 
Timmins  has  said  of  the  prisoner’s 
mother  I  know  to  be  correct  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Mrs.  Bailey  has  been 
a  widow  for  many  years ;  she  has 
brought  up  a  large  family  with  the  la¬ 
bor  of  her  own  hands  ;  she  has  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
is  deserving  of  considerable  sympathy. 
There  is  that  to  be  said.  Come,  Cap¬ 
tain  Rudd,  for  once  in  a  way  let  us  l)e 
illogical.  If  you  will  agree  to  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  not  guilty,  I  will.” 

Captain  Rudd,  his  head  thrown 
back,  continued  for  some  moments  to 
silently  regard  the  ceiling.  The  others 
watched  him,  exhibiting,  in  various 
degrees,  unmistakable  anxiety.  Final¬ 
ly,  with  his  eyes  still  turned  ceiling- 
ward,  he  capitulated. 

‘‘  All  right.  Let  it  be  as  you  say. 
Rather  than  the  gentleman  in  front  of 
me  should  perish  on  his  chair,  and 
other  gentlemen  should  suffer  any 
longer  from  the  absence  of  their  ‘  nat¬ 
ural  food,’  I  am  willing  to  free  myself 
with  the  rest,  and,  with  you,  to  place 
myself  under  the  dominion  of  ilr. 
Jacob  Longsett’s  thumb.” 

“  Hear,  hear  !  Bravo  !”  There 
were  observations  expressive  of  satis¬ 
faction  from  different  quarters  ;  but 
Mr.  Longsett,  in  particular,  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  approbation. 

‘‘  Your  words  does  you  honor,  Cap¬ 
tain  !” 

“You  think  so? — I’m  sorry  we 
differ.” 

The  foreman  rapped  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble. 

“  Order,  gentlemen,  please.  Then 
may  I  take  it  that,  at  present,  we  are 
finally  agreed  upon  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  ?” 

“  Coupled,”  corrected  Mr.  Moss, 
“  with  an  intimation  to  the  effect 
that,  considering  the  prisoner’s  age, 
we  have  been  willing  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt” 

“  Precisely.  Does  any  other  gentle- 
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man  wish  to  make  an  observation  ? 
Apparently  not.  Then  may  I  also  take 
it  that  we  are  ready  to  return  into 
court  ?” 

Acclamations  in  the  affirmative  rose 
from  all  sides.  The  foreman  rang  the 


hand-bell  which  was  in  front  of  him. 
The  usher  appeared. 

«  *  >|l  >|t  i|c 

So  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  no 
one  in  the  court  having  the  faintest 
notion  yi\\y .  —  Cornhill  Magazine. 


REQUIEM. 

BY  PONTA  DA  LENHA. 


I. 

There  was  a  railway  being  con¬ 
structed  at  St.  Andrews. 

Xot  that  that  worthy  burgh  was  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of  destitute 
of  such  evidence  of  civilization.  It 
was  accessible  by  means  of  a  line  which, 
meandering  leisurely  round  among  the 
coast  towns  of  Fife,  came  indue  course 
to  Leuchars,  and  thence,  while  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  its  way  to  Dundee,  sent  a 
kind  of  back-handed  offshoot  to  reach, 
in  such  circuitous  fashion,  the  remote 
and  secluded  seat  of  learning.  Trav¬ 
elling  thus,  you  arrived  there  from 
Edinburgh  (according  to  one  highly 
respectable  authority)  in  a  space  of 
time  only  slightly  longer  than  that  in 
which  you  might  have  walked  it. 

But  this  was  a  new  line — a  branch 
line  connecting  St.  Andrews  with  some 
of  those  picturesque,  sleepy  little  coast 
towns  hitherto  untouched  by  the  rail¬ 
way  ;  and,  naturally,  its  construction 
entailed  a  considerable  increase,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  population  of 
the  burgh.  The  navvies  made  the 
streets  noisy  on  Saturday  nights,  and 
filled  the  public-houses  to  overflowing. 
They  fluttered  the  nerves  of  timid  el¬ 
derly  ladies  who  had  been  dining  out, 
or  attending  missionary  meetings  in 
the  evening  ;  their  presence  was  felt, 
with  a  not  wholly  unpleasant  horror, 
to  be  a  wholesale  invasion  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  classes  ;  and  benevolent  people 
made  attempts  to  “  reach”  (and  pre¬ 
sumably  improve)  them  by  preaching 
to  them  and  giving  them  teas,  the  lat¬ 
ter  process  being  looked  upon  as  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  the  former. 

They  were  a  mixed  lot,  these  “  men 
and  brethren”  whom  the  well-mean¬ 
ing  tea-givers  examined  through  their 


eye  glasses  as  a  possibly  not  altogether 
noxious,  but  certainly  unknown  and 
curious  species  of  animal.  There  were 
those  who  possessed  brute  strength, 
but  little  else,  whether  intellect  or 
moral  sense,  and  who,  when  not  at 
work,  were  nearly  always  drunk,  and 
frequently  quarrelling.  There  were 
others,  good-natured  giants,  who  were 
honest,  if  not  clever,  went  peaceably 
and  soberly  about  their  daily  task,  and 
saved  their  money  for  wives  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  others  again — more  numer¬ 
ous,  I  am  afraid,  than  the  last — honest 
and  good-natured  enough,  but  cursed 
with  a  constitutional  inability  to  keep 
sober.  There  was  the  skilled  work¬ 
man  who  had  fallen  lower  and  lower 
through  drink  till  forced  to  take  any 
job  he  could  get.  And  there  were 
some,  here  and  there,  who  could  not 
formerly  have  been  classed  as  workmen 
of  any  sort — who  had  once  owned 
names  which  they  had  dropped  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  forget — who 
had  come  to  this  because — 

Faith,  we  went  the  pace,  and  went  it  blind, 
And  the  world  was  more  than  kin  while  we 
had  the  ready  tin  ; 

But  to-day  the  —  ganger’s  —  something  less 
than  kind  ! 

Sometimes  one  of  these  would  meet 
another  in  whose  eyes  he  read  a  fate 
like  his  own.  But  they  always  shrank 
from  each  other  and  passed  on. 

But  there  was  one  who  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  of  these  classes,  if  such 
they  cau'be  called.  (I  don’t  much  be¬ 
lieve  in  classifying  people  according  to 
types  ;  in  the  last  resort  every  individ¬ 
ual  would  require  a  class  to  himself.) 
He  stood  alone,  and  was  more  or  less 
of  a  mystery  to  any  one  who  took  the 
trouble  to  observe  him  ;  for  while  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  no 
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navvy,  unless  by  right  of  a  very  recent 
assumption  of  the  character,  there  were 
striking  differences  between  him  and 
the  “  gentlemen  rankirs”  referred  to 
above.  He  was  a  man  of  education, 
evidently — in  fact,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  of  learning — yet  he  did 
not  give  the  impression  of  having  a 
black  and  bitter  past  behind  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  cheerful — some¬ 
times  almost  uproariously  so  ;  but  he 
was  never  known  to  get  drunk,  or,  in 
fact,  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  at  all.  And  the  fallen  gentle¬ 
man,  as  a  rule,  drinks — small  blame  to 
him,  perhaps. 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  drag  oarselves  from 
pain? 

This  man  was  Irish,  like  many  of 
his  fellows,  and  usually  affected  a 
brogue  which,  as  one  has  expressed  it, 
“  you  might  have  hung  your  hat  on,*’ 
He  was  of  middle  height  and  sturdy 
build  ;  possessed,  too,  of  great  strength  ; 
blue-eyed  and  sandy-haired,  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  almost  hidden  by  a 
short,  bushy  beard.  Ills  complexion 
— what  was  visible  of  it — was  a  rich 
brick-red  ;  but  those  who  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  (which  did  not  often  occur) 
of  seeing  him  in  a  good  light,  without 
the  big  slouched  felt  hat  which  he 
generally  wore,  noticed,  flrst,  that  his 
forehead  was  not  only  very  white,  but 
of  the  height  and  width  which  lead 
one  to  expect  an  intellect  above  the 
average  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  though 
the  slightly  curling  hair  was  still  brown 
and  thick,  there  was  a  curious  bald 
spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  It 
was  whispered  that  he  was  a  priest 
who  had  gone  mad  and  taken  to'  a 
vagabond  life.  He  called  himself  Fin- 
nerty,  and  his  mates  had,  of  their  own 
accord,  dubbed  him  “  Pat.” 

Some  of  the  navvies  lodged  in  the 
town,  but  the  greater  number  lived  in 
a  huge  shanty  or  “  bothy,”  built  with¬ 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  line.  These 
collectively  engaged  the  services  of  an 
elderly  and  stalwart  Irish  widow  to 
cook  their  meals  and  wash  their  shirts. 
There  wjis  a  similar  bothy  at  a  village 
some  six  miles  away,  whence  another 
gang,  working  toward  the  town,  were 
bringing  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  line 
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to  meet  that  which  was  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing  from  it. 

It  was  in  the  “  bothy”  that  Pat  Fin- 
nerty,  so  called,  laid  his  head  at  night, 
and  a  queer  character  its  inmates  voted 
him.  He  would  sometimes  spend  his 
evenings  strolling  along  the  shore,  in 
a  way  which  conclusively  established 
the  fact  of  his  being  “  a  bit  cracked,” 
if  not  absolutely  insane  ;  for,  especially 
on  moonlight  nights,  ho  would  fre¬ 
quently  prolong  his  rambles  so  far  as 
only  to  return  when  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  was  asleep,  and  what  man  in 
his  senses  would  do  that  after  a  hard 
day’s  work  ?  Then,  again,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  some  most  unusual  portable 
property — no  less  than  a  violin  (a  good 
one,  too,  if  they  had  known  it)  and 
two  or  three  books  in  queer  outlandish 
characters— and  sometimes,  when  it 
was  not  his  humor  to  wander  abroad, 
he  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  bed- 
place  (the  sides  of  the  building  were 
fitted  with  bunks,  like  a  ship’s  cabin) 
and  play  weird  tunes  on  the  one,  or 
study  the  others  by  the  light  of  a  tal¬ 
low  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle,  till  the 
navvies  felt  quite  uncanny,  and.  the 
more  superstitious  among  his  country¬ 
men  crossed  themselves. 

Put  he  did  not  invariably  act  thus. 
Sometimes  he  joined  with  cheery  good- 
fellowship  in  the  conversation  ;  and, 
without  for  a  moment  assuming  a 
preaching  tone,  or  seeming  other  than 
one  of  themselves,  he  insensibly  intro¬ 
duced  a  purer  atmosphere  into  the 
bothy.  The  talk  there  was  apt  not 
only  to  be  garnished  with  oaths,  but 
to  consist  of  matter  quite  worthy  of 
such  garnish.  Nobody  could  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  Pat  utter  a  word  of 
rebuke,  or  in  any  way  “  bear  testi- 
mon}^”  as  some  people  call  it  ;  but 
every  man  there  knew  that  he  did  not 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  very  soon 
it  became  the  fashion  to  discontinue  it 
in  his  presence.  They  liked  him,  in 
spite  of  the  “  creepy”  feeling  he  some¬ 
times  inspired — he  had  the  genial  good- 
humor  of  his  race,  and  when  he  laid 
himself  out  to  be  sociable  he  was  sim¬ 
ply  irresistible.  He  would  play  and 
sin^  to  them — he  possessed  a  mellow 
baritone  voice  and  an  endless  repertory 
of  songs,  sentimental  and  humorous  ; 
he  w'ould  tell  Irish  stories  that  made 
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the  most  saturnine  hold  their  sides. 
Even  when  he  was  only  bearing  his 
part  in  the  general  talk,  his  ready  wit 
and  keen  repartee — keen,  yet  always 
kindly— were  the  life  of  the  party  ;  and 
more  than  one  dnll  brain  began  to  get 
a  hazy  glimmering  of  the  notion  that 
it  was  possible  to  be  “  jolly”  without 
“  going  on  the  spree,”  as  that  process 
is  generally  understood.  And  they 
were  tilled  with  a  kind  of  rough  pity 
at  the  sight  of  those  occasional  fits  of 
silence  and  dejection  which  they  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  influence  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  mental  disorder. 

He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all, 
more  or  less  ;  yet  there  was  a  certain 
something  about  him  which  precluded 
any  of  those  free  and  easy  intimacies 
which  men,  thrown  together  in  rough 
circumstances,  are  apt  to  fall  into.  No 
one  felt  that  he  could  venture  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  about  his  private  affairs  or 
his  past ;  they  felt,  without  being  able 
to  explain  or  define  the  feeling,  that 
this  man,  who  treated  them  all  so 
frankly  as  comrades — even  brothers — , 
was  yet,  in  some  ways,  infinitely  far 
away  from  them — all  of  them,  that  is 
to  say,  but  one. 

This  one  was  down  on  the  overseer’s 
books  as  George  Collins,  though  no¬ 
body  who  ever  gave  the  matter  a 
thought  supposed  that  to  be  his  real 
name.  After  all,  who  cared  Avhether 
he  had  a  real  name,  or  what  it  was,  or 
why  he  did  not  choose  to  be  known  by 
it?  He  was  usually  known  as ‘‘ Crus¬ 
ty,”  an  abbreviation  of  ”  Up{»er  Crust,” 
a  name  which  combined  a  reference  to 
an  evident  descent  in  the  social  scale 
on  his  part  with  an  implied  allusion  to 
his  fastidiousness,  reticence,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  disguised  dislike  of  their  society. 
Ko  one  cared  to  inquire  into  the  his¬ 
tory  which  probably  lay  behind  him. 
Men  with  histories  more  or  less  serious 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  railway 
gangs,  and  this  one  had  none  of  the 
attractions  and  interesting  points  which 
stimulated  cuiiosity  in  the  case  of  the 
mad  Irish  priest. 

George  Collins  never  made  himself 
remarkable  in  any  way  by  his  conduct. 
He  neither  got  drunk  nor  quarrelled 
with  any  one,  nor  otherwise  called  for 
notice.  He  was  not  strong,  and 
scarcelyjf.  equal  to  the  work  ;  but  he 
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had  contrived  to  struggle  through  so 
far,  and  meant  to  keep  on  as  long  as 
he  could.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that  one 
day  strength  and  life  would  fail  to¬ 
gether. 

He  might  have  been  six  or  seven 
and  twenty.  His  face  had  been  hand¬ 
some,  and  still  bore  a  certain  look  of 
refinement ;  but  hardship  and  anxiety 
had  left  their  traces  all  too  distinctly, 
and  he  habitually  wore  a  half  sullen, 
half  terrified  expression. 

There  were  those,  less  forbearing  and 
inoffensive  than  himself,  to  whom  his 
want  of  sociability  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  standing  insult,  and  who 
would  decidedly  have  preferred  a  quar¬ 
relsome  to  a  silent  companion  ;  but 
against  these  he  had  secured  an  effi¬ 
cient  protector  ever  since  the  day  of 
“  Pat  Finnerty’s”  arrival.  That  ec¬ 
centric  person  stood  up  for  him  at  the 
very  first  opportunity,  and  thus  earned 
his  lasting  gratitude ;  and  the  two 
soon  drew  together.  The  wit,  intel¬ 
lect,  and  scholarship  which  pierced, 
every  now  and  then,  through  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  quaint  disguise  could  not  escape 
the  eye  of  an  educated  man,  though 
by  the  coarse,  untrained  minds  which 
surrounded  him  they  were  confounded 
with  the  crack-brained  vagaries  of  a 
harmless  madman.  Collins  was  not  a 
specially  intellectual  man,  but  he  could 
feel  all  this,  and  appreciate  still  more 
the  gentle  heart  and  the  warm  sympa¬ 
thy  for  every  living  thing  which  Fin- 
nerty  could  no  more  disguise  than  the 
star  can  help  shining.  They  had 
never  hitherto  said  very  much  to  each 
other,  but  the  lonely,  dispirited  young 
fellow  clung  to  the  Irishman  as  his 
only  friend. 

It  was  a  burning  day  in  August. 
For  once  in  a  way  there  had  been  a 
whole  week  without  either  rain  or  east 
wind — the  wind  which  drives  delicate 
mortals  to  fires  and  fur  capes  in  the 
middle  of  July — and  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Andrews  felt  as  if  they  were  en¬ 
joying  quite  a  tropical  summer.  Col¬ 
lins  got  through  his  work  that  day 
with  a  heavy  heart.  He  was  not 
strong,  as  we  have  said,  though  of  late 
he  had  been  getting  more  accustomed 
to  the  labor.  Perhaps,  too,  the  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  open  air  and  Finnerty’s 
cheerful  companionship,  which  raised 
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his  spirits  and  took  him  out  of  him¬ 
self,  had  combined  to  do  him  good. 
But  to-day  he  felt  overpowered  by  a 
physical  exhaustion  such  as  he  had  not 
felt  for  long.  His  head  swam,  and 
when  from  time  to  time  he  was  forced 
to  stop  and  take  breath  his  knees  shook 
under  him.  Once  or  twice  he  felt 
near  fainting,  but  he  pulled  himself 
together  by  a  determined  effort.  He 
was  not  going  to  “  give  himself  away” 
like  that  before  his  mates,  whose  rough 
chaff  even  now  fell  on  his  ear,  though 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Finnerty 
was  nowhere  near  ;  he  happened  to  be 
working  on  another  part  of  the  line 
that  day.  Collins  had  missed  him  a 
good  deal  of  late — he  had  absented 
himself  from  the  bothy  several  even¬ 
ings  in  succession,  little  knowing  what 
a  difference  it  made  to  one  lonely  man. 
He  struggled  on,  with  aching  back  and 
burning  throat,  and  repeated  to  him¬ 
self  mechanically  from  time  to  time 
some  lines  he  had  heard  somewhere 
long  ago — 

Be  the  day  weary,  or  be  the  day  long, 

At  the  last  it  ringeth  to  evensong. 

They  had  come  floating  into  his  mind 
— he  knew  not  whence — and  the  ring 
of  them  pleased  him  somehow. 

At  last  the  day  was  over.  The  men 
trooped  noisily  back  to  the  bothy,  like 
boys  just  out  of  school,  tired  and  hot 
as  they  were.  Collins  followed  more 
slowly,  but  quickened  his  listless  pace 
a  little  as  he  looked  round  for  Fin¬ 
nerty  ;  but  Finnerty  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  He  was  in  that  state  of  mind 
— or  rather  of  nerves — when  even  a 
slight  disappointment  seems  to  darken 
our  whole  sky.  Ho  knew  that  .he 
would  probably  And  his  friend  at  the 
bothy  a  little  later  ;  but  he  had  reck¬ 
oned  on  meeting  him  just  then,  and 
on  the  walk  back  together,  and,  for 
the  moment,  to  his  tired  brain  the 
whole  universe  seemed  out  of  gear. 

But  when  he  reached  the  bothy  Fin¬ 
nerty  was  not  there.  A  fresh  detach¬ 
ment  arrived.  He  looked  through  them 
eagerly,  then  turned  aside  ;  and,  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  the  preparations  for 
supper  which  were  going  on,  sat  down 
on  his  bunk  in  the  corner,  feeling  sick 
and  wretched.  They  were  talking  ex¬ 
citedly.  He  paid  no  heed  to  their 


words  at  first ;  then  a  sentence  here 
and  there  forced  itself  on  his  ear,  and 
as  he  began  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
words  his  heart  stood  still.  There  had 
been  an  accident  a  little  way  up  the 
line.  A  trolly  loaded  with  earth  had 
somehow  been  upset,  and  had  fallen 
down  the  side  of  the  embankment. 
Two  men  had  been  in  the  way,  and 
were  badly  injured.  No,  there  were 
three.  One  was  killed.  They  had 
taken  them  to  the  hospital.  Who 
were  they  ?  Tyneside  Bill  was  one  ; 
the  others —  The  buzz  of  talk  grew 
louder.  Collins  only  caught  Finnerty’s 
name.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
He  hurried  out,  his  weariness  quite 
forgotten,  and  began  walking  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  he  could  toward  the  place  where 
he  understood  the  accident  to  have 
happened.  People  were  standing  about 
in  groups,  talking  e.xcitedly,  but  he 
did  not  stop  to  listen.  Intent  only 
on  reaching  the  spot,  he  did  not  notice 
a  man  coming  from  another  direction, 
who  hastened  toward  him  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  saying — 

‘‘  Indeed,  and  where  are  ye  after 
hurrying  to  now  ?” 

”  Oh  !  it’s  you  !”  cried  Collins, 
catching  his  breath.  “  I  thought. 

.  .  .  They  told  me.  .  .  .  Where 
have  you  been  all  this  time  ?” 

“  Is  it  a  ghost  you’ve  been  seeing, 
George,  my  boy?”  asked  Finnerty, 
looking  at  him  narrowly.  ”  Is  it  my¬ 
self  you  were  looking  for?  I’ve  only 
been  with  some  of  the  boys  to  take 
Simmons  to  the  hospital.  The  doctor 
says  he’s  broken  one  of  the  bones  in 
his  arm,  but  it’s  not  a  bad  break,  and 
he’ll  be  all  right  before  very  long.” 

“  And  you’re  not  hurt?”  asked  Col¬ 
lins. 

“  The  sorrow  a  bit !  barrin’  that 
meself  and  two  other  fellows  got  a 
hape  of  dirt  spilt  on  us,  that  knocked 
us  clane  down  ;  but  no  harm  done. 
Come  now,  or  we’ll  not  get  anything 
to  ate.  You’re  not  looking  well,”  he 
suddenly  added,  as  he  turned  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  companion’s  face. 

“  I’ve  not  been  feeling  well  to-day, 
but  I’m  better  now.  It’s  the  heat,  I 
think.” 

Finnerty  was  clamorously  greeted  as 
he  entered,  and  assailed  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  questions  as  to  the  acci{>ent  and 
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its  causes  and  effects,  which  he  an¬ 
swered  as  well  as  he  could  for  some 
time,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“  Och,  thin  !  get  away  wid  yez  ;  ye’ll 
be  tlie  death  of  me.  Where’s  the  tay  ?” 

Collins  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  it,  with  feverish  eager¬ 
ness,  and,  yielding  to  his  friend’s  per¬ 
suasions,  tried  to  eat  ;  but  Mrs.  Flana¬ 
gan’s  fried  bacon  and  eggs  failed  >  to 
tempt  him,  though  hot  off  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  slipped 
away  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

“  Play  us  a  spring,  Paddy,”  was  the 
general  request  when  the  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular  meal  was  over  ;  and  “  Paddy,” 
notliing  loath,  produced  his  violin,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk, 
struck  into  “  Tullochgorum.”  Then 
he  played  another  tune,  and  yet  an¬ 
other— ^jigs  and  reels  and  strathspeys 
—and  by  and  by  he  forgot  all  about 
his  audience,  and  went  on,  long  after 
they  were  snoring  in  their  respective 
bed-places,  playing  soft,  dreamy  music 
to  himself.  And  as  he  played,  his 
face — if  any  had  been  there  to  look  at 
it — was  no  longer  the  face  of  Pat  Fin- 
nerty,  navvy,  but  the  face  of  Lawrence 
Ahearne,  T.C.D.,  first  of  his  year  in 
classics,  of  whom  one  of  the  professors 
had  Once  said,  ”  If  that  fellow  doesn’t 
end  in  an  asylum,  I  expect  it  will  be 
in  a  Trappist  monastery.” 

They  were  not  all  asleep,  however. 
He  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
chord  in  the  ‘‘  Dark  llosaleen”  by  be¬ 
coming  aware  that  some  one  had  sat 
down  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and 
was  leaning  his  head  against  his  knee. 

“Is  it  you,  my  boy?”  he  asked 
softly,  as  he  continued  his  playing. 

”  Yes.  Thank  God  you  came  back 
safe.  .  .  .  I  can’t  do  without  you.” 

The  Irishman  did  not  answer  ;  but 
as  the  low  notes  died  away  on  the  air, 
his  hand — a  strong,  capable,  tender 
hand,  though  roughened  by  weeks  of 
pick  and  shovel — stole  down  to  the 
bowed  head,  touched  the  cheek  caress¬ 
ingly,  and  rested  on  George  Collins’s 
shoulder.  The  shoulder  heaved  and 
quivered,  as  though  he  were  trying 
not  to  sob. 

”  My  boy,  what  is  it,  then  ?” 

“  Oh  !  I  know  you  tliink  me  a  miser¬ 
able  idiot !  I  have  wanted  you  so  these 
last  few  days — I  can’t  tell  you  how  ! 
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And  I  should  so  like  you  to  know 
.  .  .  everything.” 

Ahearne  did  not  answer  at  once. 
He  lifted  his  hand  from  Collins’s 
shoulder,  took  up  the  bow  again,  and 
went  on  playing— very  softly  and  gen¬ 
tly  at  first,  but  by  degrees  a  little 
louder.  Then,  without  ceasing  to 
play,  ho  whispered,  ”  Are  you  too  tired 
to  come  outside  ?” 

”  No.” 

*‘  We  can’t  be  quiet  in  here.  I 
don’t  know  that. they’re  all  asleep, 
and  anyway  it  wouldn’t  do  to  wake 
them.  Go  out  presently,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  noise,  and  walk  toward  the 
Ladebraes.  I’ll  follow  you,  in  a  little.” 

There  was  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  low,  passionate  strains  of  the  mu¬ 
sic.  After  a  while  a  shadow  seemed 
to  move  along  the  building,  and  slip 
out  at  the  door.  Ahearne  played  on — 

Oh  I  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer 
To  heal  your  many  ills  ! 

and  so  on,  with  a  repressed  intensity 
which  any  one  hearing  him  might  well 
have  been  excused  for  supposing  to 
betoken  forgetfulness  of  all  else.  But 
in  about  ten  minutes  he  ceased,  list¬ 
ened  intently,  and  then  noiselessly  put 
away  his  violin  and  followed  Collins 
out  into  the  night. 

He  soon  overtook  him,  and  slipped 
an  arm  through  his,  and,  without 
speaking,  they  walked  on  together 
along  the  high  path  beside  the  burn. 
It  was  scarcely  dark,  and  the  summer 
gloaming  still  dimmed  the  stars  in  the 
sky  ;  but  the  Ladebraes  walk  was  quite 
deserted,  and  no  one  could  have  wished 
for  a  place  better  suited  to  a  quiet, 
confidential  talk. 

Father  Lawrence  had,  of  course, 
heard  plenty  of  confessions  in  his 
time  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  just 
possible  that  he  might  make  matters 
easier  for  Collins  by  giving  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  offi¬ 
cially  empowered  to  listen  to  people’s 
troubles  and  difficulties.  But  he  dis- 
missed  the  idea  at  once — and  that  not 
only,  or  chiefly,  for  the  sake  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  secret.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  sympathetic  men  alive,  and  noth¬ 
ing  gave  him  greater  delight  than  to 
help,  advise,  and  comfort,  if  he  could 
— though  his  consolations  were  apt  to 
18 
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take  unexpected  and  perhaps  uncon¬ 
ventional  forms.  But  the  confes¬ 
sional  had  alwajs  been  to  him,  more 
or  less,  a  thing  of  dread  and  horror. 
He  disliked  the  element  of  official¬ 
ism  in  it — the  knowledge  that  he 
was  to  listen  to  tales  of  sorrow  and 
sin,  not  from  any  personal  sympathy, 
but  only  because  it  belonged  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  to  do  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  tell 
your  wrongdoing  to  a  friend  you  trust 
in — or  eveii  to  a  man  yon  have  never 
seen  before,  but  in^  whom  an  instinc¬ 
tive  feeling  of  human  fellowship  gives 
you  confidence,  and  to  whom  you 
would  listen  with  equal  readiness  if  he 
came  to  you  in  his  sore  need — another 
to  confide  in  a  man  to  whom,  good  as 
he  may  be,  it  is  all  more  or  less  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  routine,  and  who  is  obliged  to 
keep  sympathy  and  counsel  on  tap,  as 
it  were,  for  all  comers.  No — Father 
Lawrence  hated  the  whole  business, 
though  it  had  been  long  before  he  ad¬ 
mitted  as  much,  even  to  himself  ;  and 
now  that  he  was  able  to  talk  with  his 
fellows  simply,  as  man  to  man,  he 
could  not  turn  back,  even  in  thought, 
to  the  slavery  from  which  he  had  es¬ 
caped. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some 
time,  and  then  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
scats  which  are  to  be  found  at  intervals 
along  the  path.  Collins  drew  close  to 
his  companion,  as  if  he  felt  lonely. 
This  man’s  mere  presence  seemed  to 
give  him  strength  and  courage.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  raised  his  head,  and 
said,  with  an  effort — 

“  Did  you  ever  think  1  was  wanted 
for  anything  ?” 

“  Well,  it  has  occurred  to  me—” 

“I  have  been— for  the  last  nine 
months.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Glen  Farraghu  murder  case?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well — I’m  that  man.” 

“  Carrington?” 

”  Yes.  .  .  .  But  I  didn’t  do  it. 
.  .  .  At  least — yes — God  help  me  ! — 
I  killed  him,  but  it  was  an  accident. 
1  knew  no  one  would  believe  me,  so  I 
bolted.  .  .  .  It’s  such  a  wild  story 
— vou  won’t  believe  it  when  you  hear 

iC” 

“  Let  me  hear  it,”  said  the  grave, 
gentle  voice  beside  him.  ”  Tml  me 
all  about  it.” 


February, 

He  hesitated  a  little,  as  if  uncertain 
how  to  begin.  Lawrence  Ahearne  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  cold,  limp  hand, 
and  held  it  in  a  kindly  grasp.  He 
pulled  himself  together,  and  went  on — 

“  I  never  was  much  good,  that  I 
know  of.  People  rich — had  a  good 
education — went  to  Oxford,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — wasted  my  time, 
as  a  lot  of  other  fellows  do.  My  father 
had  made  money  in  the  City.  He  died 
five  years  ago,  and  then  they  found 
he’d  been  speculating,  or  something— 

1  don’t  know — anyhow  the  money  was 
all  gone.  I  had  to  leave  college,  of 
course— and  a  friend  of  his  got  me  a 
situation  as  clerk  in  a  bank.  There 
were  no  more  of  us — at  least  only  my 
half-sister,  who  is  married  and  lives  in 
Australia.  I’ve  no  relations — to  speak 
of — at  least,  none  that  care  anything 
about  me. 

”  Well,  I  muddled  along  somehow 
at  the  bank.  I  hated  the  work,  and 
was  lazy  and  unpunctual,  and  some¬ 
times  came  very  near  being  sacked— 
only  then  I  got  a  scare,  and  would  do 
a  little  better  for  a  time.  I  didn’t  get 
into  any  really  bad  scrapes — I  mean 
about  accounts  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  1  always  spent  my  screw  before  I 
got  it,  and  did  a  little  betting — not 
very  much,  but  enough  to  keep  me  al¬ 
ways  in  debt.  Well — all  that’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  purpose — only  I  was  drift¬ 
ing  loose,  one  might  say  ;  and  I  don’t 
know  where  1  might  have  brought  up 
in  the  end. 

”  Last  summer  I  got  my  three  weeks’ 
holiday,  as  usual,  just  at  a  time  when 
I  didn’t  know  which  way  to  turn  for 
duns.  I  thought  I’d  get  right  away 
from  them — it  would  be  some  breath¬ 
ing-time  at  least— for  I  was  utterly 
wearied  and  miserable,  and  I  had  ready 
money  enough  to  take  me  to  the  High¬ 
lands.  I  didn’t  tell  any  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  where  I  was  going.  I  had  no 
friends — not  to  call  friends.  There 
were  some  fellows  that  used  to  go  to 
the  races  and  the  Alhambra  with  me, 
and  I  owed  most  of  them  money.  Some 
of  them  owed  me,  but  they  never 
thought  of  paying.  ...  I  went  to 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Inverness- 
shire  that  I’d  happened  to  hear  of,  i 
because  I  thought  that  I  shouldn’t  be  ! 
likely  to  meet  any  one  I  knew — and  I 
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didn’t.  I  stayed  most  of  the  time  at 
a  little  inn  not  far  from  Rothiemurchus. 
It  was  a  wet  season,  and  there  were 
hardly  any  other  tourists  there — only 
one  that  I  saw  much  of.  You  know 
his  name.” 

‘‘  Lyndon  ?” 

”  Yes” — he  gave  a  shudder — “  Vic¬ 
tor  Lyndon.  We  got  acquainted,  some¬ 
how,  by  accident ;  and  I  liked  him 
from  the  first.  He  was  very  kind  to 
me.” 

lie  remained  lost  in  thought  for  a 
minute,  as  if  recalling  the  memories  of 
that  short  friendship,  and  then  went 
on — 

“  He  seemed  to  wake  one  up — to 
make  one  feel  how  different  a  man 
might  be  from  what  I  was  ...  he 
made  me  hate  myself.  ...  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  had  felt  like  that,  now  and  then, 
in  the  old  Oxford  days,  but  it  never 
came  to  anything  ;  and  it  had  all  died 
away  long  before  I  met  Lyndon.  If  it 
had  been  in  London,  in  the  midst  of 
the  set  I’d  got  into,  I  dare  say  1  should 
have  feared  and  disliked  him,  and  tried 
to  laugh  at  him  ;  but  there,  alone  with 
him,  it  was  different.  ...  I  got  to 
love  him  ...  I  told  him  everything 
about  myself  .  .  .  that  is,  of  course, 
not  my  actual — you  know — money 
difficulties.  He  knew  I  was  a  bank 
clerk  and  couldn’t  afford  to  travel  as 
much  or  as  expensively  as  he— no 
more.  I  forgot  to  say  he  was  well  off 
— in  fact,  rich. 

”  I’m  making  too  long  a  story  of  it. 
One  day — it  was  near  the  end  of  my 
time,  and  tolerably  fine  as  the  weather 
went  just  then — we  agreed  to  go  a  long 
tramp  together.  We  walked  to — I 
forget  the  name  of  the  hill,  but  it’s 
not  one  of  the  very  high  ones — ascend¬ 
ed  it,  and  came  down  into  the  glen  on 
the  other  side. 

”  That  glen  was  about  the  dreariest 
place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Xot  a 
sign  of  human  habitation— not  even  a 
sheep  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
clouds  were  gathering,  and  the  wind 
was  beginning  to  blow  cold — every¬ 
thing  looked  chill  and  gray  and  deso¬ 
late.  We  meant  to  strike  a  village 
some  miles  further  on,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  trout-stream  which  ran 
past  our  inn,  and  so,  following  it  down, 
get  back  some  time  the  next  day. 


“  I’m  not  a  first-rate  walker,  but  I’d 
been  getting  into  fair  training  of  late, 
and  thought  myself  quite  up  to  this 
expedition.  But  as  we  came  down 
the  north  slope  of  the  hill  I  began  to 
wonder  how  I  was  going  to  get  over 
the  ten  or  twelve  miles  that  lay  before 
us.  I  was  determined  to  say  nothing, 
and  struggle  on  as  best  I  could. 

”  We  were  coming  down  one  of 
those  slopes  where  loose  stones  lie 
piled  on  top  of  each  other  several  feet 
deep — you  know  them,  I  dare  say — 
when  Lyndon  remarked,  ‘  Awkward 
place  this  for  a  fall.  If  a  man  were 
alone  he  might  lie  here  with  a  broken 
leg  till  he  died,  for  I  don’t  see  where 
he  could  get  any  help.’  He  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  front  of  me,  for  I  couldn’t  keep 
up  with  him  ;  my  head  felt  dizzy,  and 
my  footing  on  those  stones  was  uncer¬ 
tain.  Once  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Take  care, 
Carrington  ;  if  you  send  one  of  those 
stones  on  top  of  me  you’ll  have  to  carry 
me  the  rest  of  the  way — that’s  certain  !  * 
I  tried  to  step  more  carefully,  but  in 
spite  of  that  I  sent  a  small  stone  roll¬ 
ing  down,  which  nearly  hit  him.  He 
looked  back  and  said,  ‘  I  say,  can’t 
you  keep  up,  or  at  any  rate  go  to  one 
side  ?  It’s  not  exactly  reassuring  to  a 
fellow  to  have  you  behind  him.’  I 
was  tired  and  irritable  ;  I  lost  my  tem¬ 
per  and  said,  ‘  Hang  it !  I  can’t  keep 
up  !’  and  stopped  for  a  minute.  Just 
then  something — I  forget  what — made 
me  turn  round  to  look  up  the  hill  be< 
hind  me.  In  doing  so  I  missed  my 
footing  ;  I  felt  the  stones  sliding  from 
under  me  and  rattling  all  round  mo  : 
I  must  have  fallen  several  feet,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  all  I  heard  a  cry.  .  .  .” 

Carrington’s  voice  failed,  and 
Ahearne  felt  him  trembling  all  over 
with  nervous  excitement.  He  pressed 
the  hand  he  held  encouragingly. 

“  My  boy — my  poor  boy  ! — go  on — 
tell  me  everything.” 

“  I  got  up,  bruised  and  half  stunned. 
I  looked  round,  and  saw  Lyndon  lying 
on  the  stones  with  his  head  down-hill. 
I  called  him — he  did  not  speak  or 
move.  I  ran  to  him  as  fast  as  I  could. 
-.  .  .  None  of  the  stones  had  fallen 
on  him,  but  he  lay  quite  still.  ...  I 
went  and  lifted  him  in  my  arms.  He 
had  fallen  with  his  head  against  a 
stone — a  stone  with  a  sharp,  splintered 
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point  to  it,  that  had  struck  him  just 
on  the  temple.  .  .  .  But  I  couldn’t 
believe  he  was  dead — I  couldn’t  realize 
it.  I  don’t  know  how  long  I  sat  there, 
with  his  head  on  my  knees,  moistening 
his  lips  from  my  flask,  and  chafing  his 
hands,  and  calling  him — over  and  over 
again.  ...  If  he  could  only  have 
spoken  to  me,  once.  ...  I  thought 
.  .  .  if  only  the  last  words  I  said  to 
him  hadn’t  been  .  .  .” 

The  voice  broke  down  in  a  sob,  and 
he  hid  his  face  against  his  companion’s 
shoulder. 

“  My  poor  fellow  !”  said  Ahearne, 
slowly.  “  I  don’t  doubt  he  knows  all 
about  it  now,  and  has  forgiven  what 
there  was  to  forgive,  long  ago.  .  .  . 
Go  on — what  did  you  do  then  ?” 

“  I  suppose  I  lost  all  consciousness 
of  time.  I  couldn’t  have  told  whether 
five  minutes  or  five  hours  had  passed, 
when  I  seemed  to  come  to  myself  with 
a  start  and  knew  there  was  no  hope — 
that  he  was  dead.  It  must  have  been 
a  long  time  though,  for  the  light  had 
changed  and  the  air  was  growing  damp 
and  chilly,  and  when  I  felt  his  limbs 
they  were  already  stiff  and  cold.  His 
face  was  not  dreadful  to  look  at — it 
had  not  been  injured,  except  for  that 
black  bruise  on  the  temple — the  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  expression  very 
peaceful.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
off  my  head  for  a  little  .  .  .  well, 
never  mind  ;  I  came  to  at  last,  and 
knew  there  was  no  hope — ho  was 
dead. 

“  And  then  a  horrible  dread  came 
over  me — a  madness  of  fear — worse 
than  the  other.  What  if  they  were  to 
find  me  alone  with  the  body?  What 
account  could  I  give  at  the  inn  ?  Who 
would  believe  my  story  ?  I  could  not 
think  clearly,  but  it  all  rushed  on  my 
brain  together  :  they  would  think  I 
had  murdered  him  for  his  money.  Of 
course  I  lost  my  head  completely,  or  I 
should  have  known  I  was  doing  the 
most  idiotic  thing  a  man  could  do  ; 
but  my  one  idea  then  was  to  hide  the 
body  and  destroy  all  traces.  I  never 
had  any  great  muscular  strength  ;  but 

i’ust  then,  in  the  terror  and  excitement,* 
felt  as  if  I  were  made  of  iron.  I  got 
Lyndon’s  body  on  my  shoulders,  and 
carried  it  for  some  yards,  to  the  foot 
of  a  large  rock  with  an  overhanging 


ledge  on  one  side.  ...  I  pushed  it 
as  far  under  as  I  could.  ...  I  re¬ 
member  I  put  his  handkerchief  over 
his  face  and  said,  ‘Good-by,  Lyndon’ 

.  .  .  and  then  I  built  up  loose  stones 
round  it  till  it  was  quite  hidden.  Then 
I  went  back  to  see  if  there  was  any 
trace  of  blood  on  the  stones.  I  did 
not  think  there  was,  for,  though  the 
skin  was  off  in  some  places,  the  wound 
had  not  bled  much.  But  in  my  insane 
fright  I  thought  there  be.  I 

crawled  along  with  my  face  close  to  the 
ground,  grasping  and  rubbing  at  every 
dark  spot  I  saw  ;  but  I  could  find 
nothing.  .  .  .  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 

I  felt  that  I  was  utterly  tired  out.  It 
wouldn’t  do  to  faint  and  be  found 
there  •  1  must  go  on  as  best  I  could— 
anywhere,  only  not  back  to  Kothie- 
murchus.  I  don’t  know  to  this  day 
where  I  wandered  to  ;  it  was  a  lonely 
cabin  hidden  away  among  the  hills ;  I 
fancy  there  was  an  illicit  still  connect¬ 
ed  with  it,  but  of  course  I  asked  no 
questions  and  the  people  asked  none  of 
me.  They  sheltered  me  and  were  kind 
to  me.  Since  then  I’ve  wandered  up 
and  down  the  country,  sometimes  work¬ 
ing  as  a  cattle-drover,  once  as  a  dock- 
hand  in  Glasgow,  sometimes  herding 
with  tramps  and  sleeping  in  the  work- 
house  .  .  .  till  at  last  I  drifted  here. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  I  haven’t  gone  to 
the  bad  altogether  ;  at  least  you’ll  say, 
perhaps,  I  /tave,  but  ...” 

“  No.  I  know  what  you  mean. 
Being  down  on  one’s  luck  isn’t  the 
same  as  going  to  the  bad.  And  I  think 
I  know  what,  in  God’s  mercy,  kept 
you  back.” 

“What?” 

‘‘  Wasn’t  it  the  thought  of — of  your 
dead  friend  ?” 

“  Just  that.  I  thought  .  .  .  well, 
I  can’t  express  it  .  .  .  but  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  I  should  have  been 
utterly  desperate.  Now  you  know  it 
all.  I’ve  often  wondered  whether  you 
would  speak  to  me,  if — ” 

”  Is  it  speak  to  you,  alanna?  Why, 
it  makes  no  difference  at  all  in  the 
world,  except” — he  went  on  in  a  lower 
tone — ”  to  make  me  want  to  help  you 
more  than  ever.” 

”  Then  .  .  .  you  believe  what  I’ve 
told  you  ?” 

”  I  do  that — every  word.” 
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Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  which 
was  broken  at  last  by  Ahearne. 

“  Come,  I  think  we’d  best  go  back. 
You’re  not  well,  I  know,  and  you 
shouldn’t  be  out  too  long  in  the  night 
air.  Come  away.” 

II. 

Tlie  summer  had  passed  into  au¬ 
tumn  ;  a  wet  September  had  passed 
into  a  crisp,  golden  October.  The 
navvies  who  had  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
St.  Andrews  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  or  had  gone  to  work  on  another 
section  of  the  line,  leaving  the  old 
town  to  settle  down  once  more  into  its 
wonted  ways.  But  these  noisv,  clay- 
smeared  birds  of  passage  had  left  two 
of  their  number  behind. 

Carrington’s  health  had  been  failing, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  the  evening  of 
that  conversation  on  the  Ladebraes. 
At  last  he  broke  down  altogether, 
though  he  struggled  on  as  long  as  he 
could.  Then  “  Pat  Finnerty” — who 
spent  so  little  of  his  pay  that  he  was 
popularly  supposed  to  have  a  hoard  of 
gold  coins  in  some  secret  hiding-place 
in  the  cliffs,  or,  according  to  another 
version,  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank 
—got  him  removed  from  the  bothy  to 
a  room  he  had  taken  in  the  town,  and 
hired  a  woman  to  look  after  him  while 
he  himself  was  at  work.  Whenever  he 
was  at  home  he  watched  beside  him 
tenderly  and  untiringly,  and  after  he 
had  been  paid  off  on  the  railway  line 
ho  gave  up  most  of  his  time  to  him. 
Now  and  then  he  got  odd  jobs  of  work 
here  and  there,  but  he  was  the  less  de¬ 
pendent  on  these,  since  not  only  was 
there  some  foundation  for  the  wild  re¬ 
ports  of  his  fabulous  savings,  but  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Ireland  a 
small  reserve  fund,  which  was  still  un¬ 
touched.  The  extra  expenditure  would 
not  be  needed  long.  The  poor  fellow 
was  sinking  fast ;  he  had  not  much  of 
a  constitution,  to  begin  with,  and  toil, 
hard  fare,  exposure,  and  mental  dis¬ 
tress  had  done  their  work. 

Ahearne  could  not  regret  it  much — 
Carrington  himself  looked  forward  to 
the  end  with  such  an  infinite  sense  of 
rest  and  relief.  His  friend  had  been 
somewhat  puzzled  when  George,  after 
telling  his  story,  had  asked  for  his  ad¬ 


vice.  He  saw  little  hope  of  his  ulti¬ 
mate  escape  from  the  arm  of  the  law 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  Scotland, 
for  the  police  were  still  on  the  alert, 
though  not  much  was  said  aliout  the 
matter  in  piint ;  and  he  dared  not  ad¬ 
vise  Carrington  to  give  himself  up, 
fearing  that,  with  appearances  so  ter¬ 
ribly  against  him,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  a  favorable  issue  to  the  trial. 
Ho  had  half  formed  a  wild  and  vague 
plan  of  smuggling  George  over  to  Ire¬ 
land,  and  hiding  him  away  in  some 
recess  in  the  Kerry  mountains  ;  but  it 
was  hazardous,  especially  for  a  man  in 
broken  health,  and,  before  he  had  elab¬ 
orated  it  sufficiently  to  mention  it  to 
his  friend.  Destiny  had  stepped  in 
with  a  surer  solution  of  the  problem. 

Now  that  the  tragic  side  of  life  had 
once  more  been  forced  on  his  attention, 
Ahearne  was  tant  soit  peu  ashamed  of 
the  freak  which  had  brought  him  hith- 
er,  and  into  which  ho  had  fiung  his 
whole  energies  for  the  time  being  with 
something  like  a  schoolboy’s  ardor. 
Still,  it  had  resulted  in  his  being  able 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  this 
poor  fellow-mortal,  and,  so  far,  he 
could  not  complain. 

The  little  room,  in  one  of  the 
“  wynds”  leading  out  of  Market  Street, 
faced  eastward,  and,  moreover,  the 
light  was  shut  out  from  it  by  a  blank 
wall  opposite.  Coming  in  out  of  the 
glow  and  glory  of  an  autumn  sunset, 
Lawrence  Ahearne  could  at  first  see 
nothing  ;  he  only  heard  a  faint  voice 
calling  out  of  the  gloom,  “  Is  that 
you,  old  fellow  ?” 

“  How  do  you  feel  now  ?”  asked  the 
other,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  self-re¬ 
proach.  ‘‘  Is  it  long  vou’ve  been 
awake  ?” 

“  Oh,  no  !  I  slept  beautifulW  till  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  I  feel — I  can’t 
tell  you  how — so  much  better  ;  no  pain, 
and  quite  clear  in  my  head.” 

Ahearne  went  nearer  and  took  his 
hand.  His  eyes  were  used  to  the  dim 
light  now,  and  he  looked  anxiously 
and  searchingly  into  Carrington’s  face. 
Carrington  lifted  his  thin  hand  and 
laid  in  on  his  friend's  arm. 

”  Don’t  you  be  afraid,”  he  said, 
softly.  ”  I’m  not  deceiving  myself. 
I’ve  no  hopes  of  getting  better.  I  ex- 
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pect  this  means  that  the  end  has  come, 
and  I’m  very  glad  it  should  come  like 
this.” 

He  lay  still,  looking  up  into  the 
quaint,  rugged  face  he  had  learned  to 
love  beyond  all  other  things  on  earth, 
and  smiled  with  a  wonderful  gladness 
and  content. 

‘‘  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing.  When  I’m  dead,  if  you  should 
hear  of  any  one  being  arrested  for — 
for  Lyndon’s  death,  will  you  tell  them 
what  you  know  ?” 

Ahearne  readily  promised. 

“  I  used  to  see  the  papers  when  I 
could.  I  saw  they  were  after  me,  and 
hadn’t  made  any  arrests.  ...  If  an¬ 
other  man  had  got  into  trouble  over 
it,  of  course  I  should  have  had  to  go 
and  give  myself  up.  .  .  .  But  that’s 
all  over  and  done  with  now.  This  is 
our  last  night  together,  I  guess.  Let’s 
have  a  jolly  talk.” 

Ahearne  tried  to  answer,  but  only 
choked. 

“  Oh  !  come  now,  it  isn’t  as  bad  as 
all  that !  Didn’t  you  as  good  as  tell 
me  the  other  night  that  it  was  by  far 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
me  ?  I  thought  you  were  right  then, 
and  I  do  now.  And  just  think  of  all 
the  bother  that  will  be  saved  you. 
Why,  you’re  getting  quite  worn  out 
with  work  and  watching.  .  .  .  There, 
then,  do  let’s  talk  of  something  else. 
Tell  me  what  you  really  came  to  St. 
Andrews  for,  you  old  humbug.” 

Father  Lawrence  Aheaine  looked 
up,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  sud¬ 
den  thrust,  with — in  spite  of  his  real 
grief — a  comical  expression  of  dismay, 
at  which  Carrington  laughed  feebly. 

’*  Yes,”  he  went  on,  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  his  breath,  “  you  don’t  im¬ 
agine  I  ever  took  you  for  a  real  navvy  ? 
Well,  there’s  not  much  to  be  said  on 
that  score — there  were  plenty  of  men 
in  the  same  case,  and  the  fewer  ques¬ 
tions  asked  the  better.  But  nobody — 
not  the  greatest  ass  that  ever  lived — 
could  have  been  with  you  as  I  have, 
and  have  thought  you  were  that 
sort  .  .  .” 

“  Take  care,  you  mustn’t  tire  your¬ 
self,”  said  Ahearne,  gently.  “  Here, 
take  this.” 

Carrington  drank  and  lay  back  again, 
looking  np  into  his  friend’s  eyes  with 
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a  smile.  The  other  began  slowly,  with 
something  very  like  embarrassment — 

”  Indeed,  and  I  think,  myself,  it 
was  because  I  was  a  great,  old  fool. 
And  yet  .  .  .  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it 
if  you  care  to  hear.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no  !”  cried  Carrington, 
with  an  accent  almost  of  pain.  “  I 
don’t  want  you  to  tell  me  anything 
unless  you  wish.  I  was  only  teasing 
you,  old  chap !  After  all,  if  you 
hadn’t  come  here,  what  should  I  have 
done  ?” 

“  If  I’ve  been  of  any  use  to  you, 
alanna,  I  don’t  regret  it.  Yes  ...  I 
suppose  it’s  true.  There’s  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends.  ...  I  didn’t 
know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  set  out 
— no  more  I  did  !  Well,  hero  goes ! 
Are  you  comfortable  ?'’ 

He  smoothed  the  pillow  and  arranged 
the  bedclothes  for  his  patient,  and  then 
begun  at  the  beginning  and  told  him 
all— of  the  home  in  the  Kerry  moun¬ 
tains,  the  peasant  father  and  mother, 
and  the  boy  who  had  picked  up  a  bit 
of  schooling  somehow,  and  was  for¬ 
ever  reading  all  the  books  he  could 
lay  hands  on  ;  of  the  pride  they  took 
in  their  “  scholard,”  and  the  sacrifices 
they  made  to  send  him  to  Maynooth  ; 
how  they  wanted  him  to  he  a  priest, 
and  how  he  could  not  bend  his  thoughts 
to  what  seemed  to  him  a  maimed  and 
prisoned  life  ;  and  how,  not  satisfied 
with  Maynooth,  he  tried  for  a  Trinity 
College  scholarship,  and  won  it,  and 
took  a  brilliant  degree,  and  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  fellowship,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  professorship  in  the  distance — 
when  the  crash  came.  ...  It  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  professors, 
and  for  her  bright  eyes  he  forgot  every¬ 
thing — even  the  Church  he  had  been 
brought  up  in — and  would  have  broken 
with  father  and  mother  and  all  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  his  youth,  only  she  jilted 
him  (so  the  world  put  it ;  he  never 
blamed  her,  even  in  his  thoughts,  put¬ 
ting  everything  down  to  his  own  blind 
infatuation)  and  married  the  rich  brew¬ 
er’s  son.  .  .  .  Then  he  went  back  to 
Kerry,  humbled  and  broken-hearted, 
and  for  a  time  no  man  heard  his  name 
or  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
Years  after,  rumors  reached  his  old 
college  that  he  had  taken  priestly  vows 
and  gone  abroad.  Later  on,  lie  was 
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heard  of  now  here,  now  there — once  aa 
librarian  at  the  Vatican,  then  teach¬ 
ing  at  a  college  in  France,  then  again 
as  the  parish  priest  of  his  native  village 
in  County  Kerry.  His  name  found  its 
way  into  the  proceedings  of  learned  so¬ 
cieties  and  on  to  the  title-pages  of 
magazines.  Then  he  got  into  trouble 
with  his  spiritual  superiors  during  the 
time  of  the  Land  League  agitation, 
and  a  year  or  two  of  tracasseries  and 
heartbreak  ended  in  his  complete 
disappearance.  That  is  the  bare  out¬ 
side  chronicle  of  the  life  whose  inner 
history  ho  now  related  to  Carring¬ 
ton. 

Carrington  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest.  He  seemed  wonderfully 
bright  and  full  of  life  to-night ;  only, 
now  and  then,  his  weakness  overcame 
him,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay 
back  exhausted  for  a  few  minutes. 

“  It’s  quite  like  a  novel,”  he  said  at 
last,  when  the  Irishman  had  finished. 
”  And  what  are  you  thinking  of  doing 
now  ?  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  you 
Father  Ahearne,  but — ” 

For  my  sake  don’t,  my  boy  !  I’m 
only  too  glad  to  forget  it  myself.  .  .  . 
Don’t  let’s  go  into  tnat  question.  Our 
Church  is  the  grandest  Church  in  the 
world — I  ought  to  say,  the  only  one, 
for,  of  course,  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view,  the  others  don’t  count — but, 
somehow,  the  less  I  hear  about  her  and 
her  hierarchy,  and  her  organization, 
and  her  dogmas,  and  her  all  the  rest 
of  it,  the  better  I  like  it  and  the  better 
Christian  I  am.  .  .  .  It’s  very  little 
I  can  find  about  it  all  in  the  dear  old 
book  over  there  ...” 

Carrington  laughed— a  very  weak 
little  laugh  this  time. 

“I’m  thinking  what  an  orthodox 
Roman  you  are,  old  man  !” 

“  Roman,  is  it  ?  But — there,  I  can’t 
argue  it  out.  .  .  .  My  head  and  heart 
are  in  such  a  muddle  over  it  that  I 
don’t  know  clearly  what  I  do  think, 
let  alone  putting  it  into  words.  I’d 
give  anything  to  get  away  from  here — 
from  Europe  and  civilization  altogether, 
from  bishops  and  confessionals  and 
newspapers  and  churches,  and  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College,  and  things  going  wrong 
in  poor  old  Ireland  that  I  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  toward  putting  right.  .  .  .  And, 
faith,  why  shouldn’t  I  ?  •  I’m  not  a 


Jesuit,  nor  a  vowed  monk  of  any  kind, 
and  I’ve  got  no  parish  to  take  care  of. 
I  may  go  where  I  like  !” 

“  And  where  will  you  go— Central 
Africa  ?” 

“  I  don’t  care  !  Africa,  or  Brazil, 
or  the  middle  of  Chinese  Tartary,  so 
long  as  no  white  man’s  ever  been  there 
before  me.  .  .  .  Nice,  downright, 
howling  canuibals  of  heathen,  those 
are  the  boys  for  me  !  I  needn’t  tell 
them  anything  about  transubstantia- 
tion  or  invincible  ignorance,  or  semper, 
ubique,  ah  omnibus,  or  anything  else, 
but” — and  his  tone  dropped  from  its 
half-bitter  jocularity — “  just  that  they 
have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loves 
them,  and  that  they  mustn’t  tell  lies 
and  eat  their  neighbors.” 

“  Do  you  know  I  believe  you’re  just 
the  man  for  that  sort  of  thing?  And 
you’ll  do  it  too  !  Some  day  you’ll  be 
packing  up  your  violin  and  those  two 
books  of  yours — your  Greek  Testament 
and  your  Mangan — and  you’ll  disap¬ 
pear  like  Waring  in  that  bit  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s.” 

The  night  had  worn  on.  The  room 
was  in  black  shadow^— all  but  the  little 
space  illuminated  by  the  candle  on  a 
table  by  the  bedside.  Carrington’s 
face  looked  very  white  as  the  light  fell 
on  it. 

“  I’ve  been  letting  you  talk  too 
much,”  said  Ahearne,  remorsefully. 

“  No — it  really  did  me  good — but 
I’m  a  little  tired  now.  .  .  .  Come 
closer.  Don’t  let  go  my  hand,  will 
you  ?” 

More  than  that  :  the  strong  arms 
were  under  him,  and  held  him  up,  and 
through  the  gathering  darkness  he 
heard  the  gentle  voice  at  his  ear. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,  alanna  !” 

“  No.”  His  head  sank  restfully  on 
Ahearne’s  shoulder.  “  To  think  .  .  . 
it  does  seem  strange  to  think  ...  of 
seeing  Lyndon  again  ...” 

“  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  my 
boy  ?” 

“  No,  thanks  .  .  .  only  .  .  .  what 
was  that  again  .  .  .  you  were  playing 
.  .  .  the  other  night  .  .  .  the  words, 
I  mean  ?  .  .  .” 

By  some  quick  instinct  Ahearne 
guessed  what  he  meant.  He  had  more 
than  once  played  Mozart’s  Requiem  to 
him. 
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The  deep,  sweet  accents  fell  on  the 
stillness  : — 

Queerens  me  sedisti  lassas, 

Redemisti  cracem  passus, 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 

Qui  salvandoB  salvas  gratis, 

Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

“ .  .  .  You’ve  been  a  good  friend 
to  me.  .  .  .  Good-by  !” 

“  Good-by,  dear.  .  .  .  God  com- 
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fort  you  for  all  you  have  suffered.  .  .  , 
We  shall  meet  again.  ...” 

There  was  a  long  sigh,  as  of  one 
sinking  to  sleep  after  release  from  pain. 
The  candle  had  burnt  down  and  was 
flickering  in  the  socket.  It  lasted  just 
long  enough  for  Lawrence  Ahearne  to 
close  his  comrade’s  eyes. 

Pie  Jesu  Domine, 

Dona  nobis  requiem. 

— Gentleman'' s  Magazine. 
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Messes.  W.  Sl  R.  Ohambebs  are  going  to 
issue  the  first  volume  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  “Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns,”  by 
Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  which  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  William  Wallace.  While  the 
plan  of  the  original  work  has  been  adhered 
to,  there  will  be  some  new  features.  Several 
portions  of  the  biographical  narrative,  more 
particularly  those  dealing  with  Burns’s  life  in 
Irvine  and  his  intention  to  leave  for  Jamaica, 
have  been  recast  and  rewritten.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  ancestry  has  been  treated  exhaus¬ 
tively,  and  his  religious  views  will  be  more 
fully  elucidated  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
Fresh  information  upon  the  episode  of  High¬ 
land  Marj"  will  be  incorporated,  and  many 
letters  and  poems  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  corresponding  volume 'of  the  previous 
edition.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  reissue 
will  be  the  abundant  notes  attached  to  both 
poems  and  letters.  It  is  being  illustrated  by 
Scotch  artists. 

Caki.tiji's  Immobtality. — John  Morley  has 
compared  Carlyle  to  a  spiritual  volcano.  May 
we  say  further  that  his  action  can  never  be¬ 
come  extinct  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  as  the 
artificiality  of  life  increases,  the  teaching  of 
Carlyle,  the  lover  of  realities,  will  attain  ever 
greater  value  ?  For  in  these  days  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  exhaustion,  the  influence 
of  Carlyle,  with  his  devotion  to  the  “  Benefi¬ 
cent  Whip”  and  “  Masterful  Mind,’’  can  only 
be  stimulating.  In  the  days  of  recuperation, 
which  may  follow  with  the  turn  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  the  world  will  listen  with  eager  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Carlyle,  as  with  ruthless  severity  he 
denounces  those  who  tamper  with  fact,  hiding 
themselves  from  life's  sternness  under  a  tis¬ 
sue  of  shams  and  lies.  Carlyle’s  immortality 
does  not  rest  only  upon  his  destructive  criti¬ 


cism  of  life’s  vanities.  We  owe  to  him,  in 
the  second  place,  our  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  democracy.  It  was  Carlyle  who 
preached  that  a  world  is  all  out  of  joint  un¬ 
less  the  best  men  rule,  and  that  class  distinc¬ 
tions  and  conventional  privileges  should  be 
of  no  real  account  to  serious,  honest  thinkers. 
This  is  the  note  which  he  sounds  in  his  “  Past 
and  Present,’’  and  it  echoes  and  re-echoes  in 
all  his  works.  With  the  progress  of  time  this 
teaching  will  win  to  itself  even  greater  credit, 
and  therefore  we  may  maintain  that  Carlyle’s 
influence  will  permanently  endure.  In  the 
“French  Revolution’’  Carlyle  showed  that 
the  upper  classes  are  helpless,  unless  they 
keep  up  friendly  connections  with  the  people. 
Many  of  ns  believe  that  a  period  of  anarchy 
can  only  be  averted,  in  our  present  state  of 
civilization,  by  the  blending  of  class  with 
class  in  human  sympathy  and  in  human  hon¬ 
esty.  If  the  contrasts  between  riches  and 
poverty  are  to  become  ever  more  striking,  the 
sight  of  unthinking  idlers  and  of  callous  pleas¬ 
ure-seekers  will  inflame  the  minds  of  desper¬ 
ate  men  and  women  with  ever  greater  effect. 
Then  will  men  look  to  Carlyle  for  help  and 
advice  in  postponing  their  doom.  Carlyle's 
third  claim  to  immortality  rests  upon  his  gos¬ 
pel  of  work.  He,  better  perhaps  than  any 
other  writer,  taught  that  work  alone  justifies 
existence  and  develops  character.  His  invec¬ 
tives  against  the  idle  and  luxurious  have  not 
been  surpassed  in  fierceness  by  any  modern 
socialist.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  are  indebted 
to  Carlyle  for  forcing  ns  to  reverence  that 
which  is  too  grand  for  us  to  comprehend.— 
Parents'  Magazine. 

Paul  Yeblaine  died  recently  at  his  rooms 
in  the  Rue  Descartes,  at  Paris,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born,  March 
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3(ltb,  1844,  at  2,  Rue  Haute-Pierre,  Metz, 
wbere  his  father,  a  captain  in  the  engineers, 
was  stationed.  In  1851  the  family  removed 
to  Paris,  and  it  was  in  Paris  that  Paul  Ver¬ 
laine  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  varied 
as  it  was  by  visits  to  England,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany.  His  first  volume  of 
poems,  “  Poemes  Saturnisns,”  was  published 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Since  then  he  has 
published,  in  verse,  “  Fetes  Galantes”  (1869), 
“  La  Bonne  Chanson”  (1870),  ”  Romances 
sans  Paroles”  (1874),  “  Sogesse”  (1881),  ”  Ja- 
dis  et  Nagu5re”  (1884),  “Amour”  (1888), 
“  Bonheur”  (1891),  “  Parallelement”  (1889), 
“  Dedicaces”  (1890),  “Chansons  pour  Elle” 
(1891),  “  Liturgies  Intimes”  (1892),  “  Elegies” 
(1893),  “  Odesen  son  Honneur” (1893),  “Dans 
les  Limbes”  (1894),  “  Epigrammes”  (1894), 
and  new  and  enlarged  editions  of  “  Liturgies 
Intimes”  and  “Dedicaces,”  both  of  which 
bad  been  privately  printed  ;  in  prose,  “Les 
PoOtes  Maudits”  (1884),  “Louise  Leclercq” 
(1885),  “  Memoires  d’un  Veuf”  (1886),  “  Mes 
Hopitaux”  (1891),  “Mes  Prisons’’  (1893), 
“  Quinze  Jours  en  Hollande”  (1893),  “  Con¬ 
fessions”  (1895).  More  than  any  man  of  let¬ 
ters  of  his  time,  Verlaine  has  been  a  sort  of 
public  figure,  typifying,  for  all  the  world,  the 
traditional  vagabond  character  of  the  poet. 
As  the  whole  of  his  work  was  personal,  one 
long  confession  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
sins  and  repentances,  of  his  strange,  troubled, 
intensely  living  life,  it  is  perhaps  natural  that 
an  undue  attention  should  have  been  given, 
not  always  quite  sympathetically,  to  these 
private  accidents  of  existence,  about  which 
he  has  himself  said  all  that  need  be  said  in 
these  two  stanzas  from  “  ParallMement”  : 

“  Un  mot  encore,  car  je  vous  dois 
Quelque  lueur  en  definitive 
Concemant  la  chose  qui  m ’arrive  : 

Je  compte  parmi  les  maladroits, 

“  J’ai  perdu  ma  vie  et  je  sais  bien 

Que  tout  blame  sur  moi  s’en  va  fondre  : 

A  cela  je  ne  puis  que  repondre 

Que  je  suis  vraiment  ne  Saturnien.” 

What  really  concerns  ns  is  that  Verlaine  was 
a  great  poet,  certainly  the  greatest  French 
poet  since  Baudelaire,  and  with  a  subtlety 
and  sincerity  of  genius  which  not  even  Baude¬ 
laire  possessed.  As  a  verse-writer  he  extend¬ 
ed  the  bounds  of  the  French  language,  he 
brought  into  it  or  out  of  it  a  “  lyrical  cry” 
with  which  it  had  never  thrilled.  As  a  poet 
he  expressed  a  wonderful  personality,  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  interesting  as  any  of  our  time. 


with  a  directness,  a  poignant  simplicity,  equal 
to  that  of  Villon.  As  an  influence,  he  has 
controlled  almost  the  whole  poetic  writing  of 
the  younger  generation  in  his  own  country, 
and  much  of  the  poetic  wiiting  of  the  younger 
generation  in  other  countries.  And  I  cannot 
end  these  lines,  written  hurriedly  on  hearing 
the  news  of  his  death,  without  saying  that  to 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  he  has  left 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  intrinsically 
fine,  one  of  the  most  sensitively  sympathetic, 
of  temperaments,  essentially  the  temperament 
of  genius,  the  poetic  temperament. 

According  to  the  Publishers’  Circular,  the 
total  number  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
issued  during  last  year  was  6516,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  the  increase  which  began  in  1892  still 
continues.  For  the  first  time,  novels  and 
juvenile  works  are  brought  together  under 
one  heading,  the  number  of  these  being  1891, 
or  nearly  29  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  usual  variations  in  the  other 
classes  ;  medicine  having  largely  increased, 
and  law  having  still  more  largely  decreased. 
Poetry  shows  the  respectable  figure  of  231,  as 
compared  with  only  6U  nine  years  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fall  in  theology  would 
seem  to  ba  permanent :  570,  compared  with 
967  fifteen  years  ago. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  “  Library  Edition”  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith’s  novels.  It  is  hoped  the  issue  of 
it  may  begin  before  the  close  of  next  summer. 

Thomas  Carlyle’s  house  in  Gheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  which  was  informally  opened  to  vis¬ 
itors  in  July  last,  was  on  the  centenary  of 
Carlyle’s  birth  formally  handed  over  to  the 
trustees  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Chelsea.  Mr.  John  Morley  pre¬ 
sided. 

Memorials  in  favor  of  granting  the  degree 
to  duly  qualified  women  students  at  Oxford 
have  been  signed  by  thirty-four  out  of  the 
thirty-six  head  mistresses  under  the  Girls’ 
Public  Day  Schools  Company,  and  by  eighteen 
out  of  twenty-four  head  mistresses  under  the 
Church  Schools  Company.  The  demand  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  gained  fresh  support  among 
resident  members  of  the  university,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  memorialists  being  now  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty. 

Ms.  Gladstone’s  edition  of  Bishop  Butler’s 
works,  in  two  volumes,  was  practically  com¬ 
pleted  before  bis  visit  to  Biarritz,  and  will  be 
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published  in  a  few  days  by  the  Clarendon 
J’ress.  The  editor  has  broken  up  Butler’s 
writings  into  sections,  which  he  considers  in. 
dispensable.  “  Who  is  there,”  he  asks, 
among  the  ancient  philosophers,  unless  per¬ 
haps  Aristotle,  the  tissue  of  whose  thought  is 
closer  than  that  of  Butler?”  He  has  also 
supplied  erery  section  with  a  heading,  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  an  indication  of  its  contents  ;  and 
has  prepared  a  full  index  to  each  volume, 
“  designed  to  aid  the  memory  of  the  student 
rather  than  to  present  an  exhaustive  analysis.  ” 
He  has  added  a  limited  number  of  notes,  ex¬ 
planatory  and  illustrative  ;  and  ends  his  brief 
statement  of  the  causes  which  have  led  him 
to  undertake  so  long  and  laborious  a  work 
with  the  brief  apology  :  “  Better  thus,  than 
not  at  all.  ” 

We  quote  the  following  from  The  Bookman : 

“  The  remaining  mss.  of  Chailotte  Bronte 
in  the  possession  of  her  husband  and  others 
have  now  been  purchased  for  publication. 
They  are  far  more  numerous  and  important 
than  had  been  imagined,  and  will  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  the  body  of  her  work, 
alike  in  prose  and  poetry.  A  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  hitherto  unknown  letters  having  also 
been  recovered,  a  biographical  volume  will 
be  published  entirely  made  up  of  fresh  mat¬ 
ter,  repeating  nothing  that  has  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  Mrs.  Oaskell's  biography.” 

The  long  projected  and  much  discussed 
Heine  monument  being  tabooed  in  Germany, 
the  poet’s  countrymen  intended  to  erect  one 
at  New  York  ;  but  the  “  Arts’  Committee” 
there  expressed  itself  dissatisfied  with  the 
model,  which  was  submitted  to  it  in  a  photo¬ 
graph.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  project 
has  been  started,  with  some  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  of  erecting  the  monument  at  Baltimore. 
After  all,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  tell  the 
admirers  of  Heine  what  Buckert  said  with 
reference  to  Lessing  : 

”  Ihm  ein  Denkmal  zn  errichten  braucht  es 
nicht 

— Er  hat’s  gethan  !” 

Fbom  a  writer  of  so  much  attainment  and 
so  many  well-filled  pages  as  Vernon  Lee  one 
may  be  willing  to  hear  *  ‘  the  whole  philosophy 
of  art.”  Here  it  is  : 

"  Art  is  a  much  greater  and  more  cosmic 
thing  than  the  iilere  expression  of  man’s 
thoughts  or  opinions  on  any  one  subject,  of 
man’s  attitude  toward  bis  neighbor  or  toward 
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his  country,  much  as  all  this  concerns  ns. 
Art  is  the  expression  of  man’s  life,  of  his 
mode  of  being,  of  his  relations  with  the  uni¬ 
verse,  since  it  is,  in  fact,  man's  inarticulate 
answer  to  the  universe’s  unspoken  message. 
Hence  it  represents,  not  the  details  of  bis  ex¬ 
istence  (which,  more's  the  pity,  are  rarely 
what  they  should  be,  whether  in  thought  or 
action),  but  the  bulk  of  his  existence,  to/ten 
that  bulk  is  unusuaUy  sound.  This  clause  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  philosophy  of  art.  For  art  is 
the  outcome  of  a  surplus  of  human  energy, 
the  expression  of  a  state  of  vital  harmony 
striving  for  and  partly  realizing  a  yet  greater 
energy,  a  more  complete  harmony,  in  one 
sphere  or  another  of  man’s  relations  with  the 
universe.” 
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The  Gablyle  Gentenabx.— Even  at  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  a  great  writer’s  birth,  in  other  words 
at  the  jubilee,  as  we  may  say,  of  anything  like 
general  acquaintance  with  his  writings,  for  it  is 
not  often  that  his  writings  become  public 
property  before  he  reaches  fifty  years  of  age  — 
it  is  too  soon  to  form  anything  more  than 
what  the  Indian  financiers  call  ”  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  sketch  estimate”  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  he  has  exerted  on  the  world. 
And  if  the  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times 
represents  the  impressions  of  the  best  think¬ 
ers  of  the  day,  we  should  say  that  Carlyle’s 
writings  are  passing  through  a  period  of  that 
almost  extravagant  depreciation  to  which  dog¬ 
matic  teachers  of  Carlyle’s  angry  type,  who 
are  never  tired  of  repeating  half-truths  in  a 
positive  and  rather  peremptory  key,  are  espe¬ 
cially  liable.  'We  are  not  very  fond  of  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  prophet  which  is  so  often  applied  to 
Carlyle.  The  prophet  ought  above  everything 
else  to  be  a  recipient  and  discerner  of  divine 
light,  and  no  man  who  is  in  the  main  a  re¬ 
cipient  and  discerner  of  divine  light,  should 
be  so  little  able  as  was  Carlyle  to  discriminate 
between  his  own  character  and  the  divine 
character  by  which  his  own  was  touched  and 
softened.  It  was  once  said  of  the  prophets, 
”  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength.  They  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles.  They  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary.  They  shall  walk  and  not  faint.  ”  Car¬ 
lyle  always  gives  the  impression  of  a  weary 
and  disappointed  teacher,  who  does  not  feel 
strength  streaming  through  him,  but  rather  a 
sense  of  exhaustion  from  the  effort  to  deliver 
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bis  sonl.  If  be  cried  aload  and  spared  not, 
his  C'jntinual  lamentations  of  “  Ay  di  me” 
were  not  those  of  a  mind  grateful  for  its  illu¬ 
mination.  Indeed,  bis  teaching  had  a  great 
dash  of  self-will  in  it,  and  therefore  a  great 
dash  of  weariness.  He  never  seems  to  be 
touched  with  the  prophet’s  sense  of  unworthi¬ 
ness,  and  he  is  too  often  touched  with  the 
peevishness  of  a  peasant  who  cannot  get  him¬ 
self  adequately  heard.  Still,  as  we  have  said, 
we  do  think  that  he  is  going  through  a  phase 
of  temporary  depreciation  which  wilt  not  last 
in  anything  like  its  present  severity.  If  he 
was  a  self-willed  teacher,  and  greater  by  virtue 
of  bis  imaginative  brilliance,  bis  wonderful 
power  of  condensing  the  main  features  of  a 
character  into  a  flash  of  lightning  that  you 
can  never  forget,  than  he  was  by  virtue  of  true 
inspiration,  be  was  still  a  great  teacher,  and 
his  lessons  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  first  place,  though  Carlyle  had  little 
insight  into  the  moral  necessity  for  liberty  as 
the  one  condition  of  anything  like  life  and 
growth,  though  he  was  always  scoffing  at  the 
liberty  to  be  idle,  the  liberty  to  be  sensual,  the 
liberty  to  be  bad,  and  had  much  to  say  in 
praise  of  the  ”  beneficent  whip”  which  com¬ 
pelled  ”  Black  Quashee”  to  labor,  instead  of 
vegetating,  this  teaching,  too,  as  valuable, 
though  it  was  more  or  less  spoiled  by  its  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Discipline  is  not  discipline  un¬ 
less  it  is  willingly  accepted,  and  the  “  benefi¬ 
cent  whip”  is  not  willingly  accepted,  and 
usually  turns  out,  therefore,  to  be  more  malefi¬ 
cent  than  beneficent.  Still,  Carlyle  did  teach 
ns,  by  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre¬ 
cept,  and  those  often  brilliantly  and  lumi¬ 
nously  expressed,  that  liberty  to  rot  is  not  a 
kind  of  liberty  of  which  we  can  well  be  prcud  ; 
and  that  a  great  many  of  us  use  liberty  not  to 
grow  toward  the  light,  but  to  decompose. 
Carlyle  really  exploded  the  cant  of  liberty, 
though  he  did  not  see,  and  could  not  see,  how 
absolutely  essential  liberty  to  go  wrong  is  to 
the  very  power  to  go  right.  Men  rarely  do, 
even  if  they  sometimes  might,  go  right,  unless 
they  are  also  at  liberty  to  do  wrong.  Liberty 
is  necessary  for  choice.  And  the  man  who  is 
merely  forced  by  external  pressure  into  the 
path  which  leould  be  right  if  it  were  deliberate¬ 
ly  chosen,  is  rarely  able  to  make  it  the  right  path 
for  himself.  Very  few  are  free  enough  to  choose 
to  obey,  if  they  are  not  at  liberty  also  to  dis¬ 
obey.  Still,  Carlyle  did  great  good  by  his 
constant  preaching  to  this  effect — ”  That  I 
have  been  called  by  all  the  Newspapers  a  free 
man,  will  avail  me  little  if  my  pilgrimage  had 


ended  in  death  and  wreck.  O  that  the  News¬ 
papers  had  called  me  slave,  coward,  fool,  or 
whatever  it  pleased  their  sweet  wisdom  to 
name  me,  and  I  had  attained  not  death,  but 
life.”  That  was  good  and  necessary  teaching 
to  people  who  were  always  crowing  over  their 
freedom,  and  not  using  it  for  the  only  good 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given  us.  The  right 
to  do  evil  may  certainly  be  overvalued,  unless 
yon  learn  to  despise  yourself  for  exerting  it. 

Again,  Carlyle  certainly  taught  us  to  have  a 
keen  scent  for  cant  and  to  abhor  it,  though  his 
horror  of  cant  certainly  sometimes  became  a 
cant  of  his  own.  The  habit  of  denouncing 
cant  is  very  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  cant  of  de¬ 
nunciation.  Until  men  leave  off  eloquent 
generalities  and  look  quietly  into  their  own 
hearts  without  blast  of  trumpets  and  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  themselves  for  stripping  themselves  of 
cant,  they  will  not  strip  themselves  of  the  very 
habit  which  most  endangers  their  truthfulness 
and  sincerity.  Carlyle  taught  us  to  despise 
cant,  but  hardly  to  detect  it  in  ourselves. 

Once  more,  Carlyle  taught  us  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  a  great  number  of  our  constitutional 
formulas,  and  how  very  easy  it  is  to  use  con¬ 
ventional  phraseology  without  keeping  in 
view  the  true  significance  and  meaning  of 
what  we  say.  He  exposed  both  the  cant  of 
Radicalism  and  the  cant  of  Conservatism,  and 
made  us  aware  of  the  great  danger  of  content¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  a  nominal  enlightenment, 
or  a  nominal  reverence  for  the  past,  which 
shows  neither  real  insight  into  what  is  obso¬ 
lete,  nor  real  attachment  to  that  which  was 
great  and  noble  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors. 
His  ”  Past  and  Present”  was  a  very  great 
book,  if  only  because  it  showed  us  the  great 
difficulty  of  seeing  beneath  the  superficial 
shows  of  social  and  political  life  to  the  reali¬ 
ties  beneath.  If  ever  a  man  lived  who  had 
the  power  to  penetrate  beneath  mere  ostenta¬ 
tious  fictions,  and  to  show  their  frequent  hol¬ 
lowness,  it  was  Carlyle.  But  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  no  doubt  shown  this  so  completely  that 
ha  has  made  men  too  sceptical  of  their  power 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
too  much  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  kind  of 
fatalism  because  they  learn  to  distrust  their 
own  power  of  distinguishing  what  is  false  from 
what  is  true.  Carlyle  has  made  us  see  the 
hollowness  of  so  much  Radicalism  and  so  much 
Conservatism  that  he  has  bewildered  earnest 
men  on  both  sides,  and  disposed  them  too 
often  to  retire  from  public  life  in  sheer  de¬ 
spair  of  making  it  sincere  and  unconventional. 
He  turned  us  inside  out  till  we  are  hardly  oer- 
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tain  which  is  our  inside  and  which  is  our  out¬ 
side.  And  the  effect  of  this  has  been,  and 
perhaps  rightly  been,  to  strengthen  Conserva¬ 
tism,  and  make  us  siispect  the  grandiose  boasts 
of  the  root-and-branch  Radicals.  Carlyle  has 
taught  ns  that  we  hardly  know  ourselves,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  watch  ourselves  before  we 
enter  into  great  revolutionary  enterprises,  lest 
we  make  bad  worse,  and  insincerity  itself 
more  iusincere.  He  has  dug  so  deep  into  the 
roots  of  politics  that  he  has  made  many  Radi¬ 
cals  question  the  sincerity  of  their  Radical¬ 
ism,  and  many  Conservatives  admit  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  case  for  their  Conservatism.  The 
general  effect  of  his  teaching  has  been,  we 
believe,  to  strengthen  the  inclination  to  keep 
political  development  on  the  lines  of  histori¬ 
cal  tradition,  and  to  undermine  the  notion 
that  either  abstract  Conservatism  or  abstract 
Rspublicanism  or  democracy  can  aspire  to 
take  its  stand  on  absolute  principle.  Carlyle 
never  succeeded  in  showing  us  how  to  find 
the  heroes  to  whom  we  ought  to  commit  the 
destinies  of  the  people  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
even  in  the  only  case  in  which  he  did  discover 
one  such  ruler  in  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  never 
succeeded  in  explaining  to  us  what  ought  to 
have  been  done  on  Cromwell’s  death,  in  order 
to  find  for  the  people  he  had  governed  a  com¬ 
petent  successor.  That  Richard  Cromwell  was 
not  a  competent  successor,  Carlyle  himself 
evidently  agreed.  And  though  his  own  sym¬ 
pathies  were  deeply  stirred  by  such  volcanic 
outbursts  of  popular  passion  as  the  great 
French  Revolution,  it  was  evident  that  even 
be  did  not  seriously  think  political  volcanoes 
the  most  fortunate  mode  of  exploding  ignorant 
tyranny,  though  be  groaned  and  growled  over 
the  slowness,  the  dulness,  and  the  frequently 
terrible  ineffectualness  of  Parliamentary  reme¬ 
dies  and  constitutional  safety-valves. 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  John  Morley 
that  “  Sage”  is  the  very  last  word  that  could 
be  found  to  describe  Carlyle  truly.  His  genius 
was  as  impatient  as  his  industry  was  patient. 
There  was  no  toil  which  he  would  not  go 
through  to  make  his  books  workmanlike  ;  but 
a  great  many  of  bis  carefully  compiled  facts 
proved  to  be  more  or  less  adapted  to  spoil  the 
effect  of  bis  impatient  epigrams.  The  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great  was,  for  instance,  a  long 
penance  to  him,  mainly  because  he  had  in  his 
impatience  erected  Frederick  into  a  much 
wiser  and  greater  ruler  than  he  really  was, 
though  he  certainly  was  both  a  wise  and  stead¬ 
fast  military  commander.  A  great  part  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  genius  was  a  genius  for  happy  exaggera- 
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tion,  though  it  was  a  kind  of  exaggeration 
which  brought  out,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
brought  out,  the  real  drift  and  significance  of 
social  and  political  facts.  Never  did  any  man 
preach  the  duty  of  submitting  to  wise  author¬ 
ity  more  eloquently  ;  but  never  was  there  a 
man  of  genius  who  was  less  inclined  to  subju- 
gate  his  own  mind  to  the  authority  for  which 
he  professed  so  Platonic  an  affection.  He  has 
flashed  all  manner  of  brilliant  lights  upon 
character  and  history,  but  he  has  not  found 
for  us  any  coherent  code  of  wisdom,  or  any 
valuable  avenue  to  religious  truth. — Spectalor. 

Hans  Chbistian  Andersen.  —Mr.  Nisbet  Ruin 
deserves  great  praise  for  having  compiled  so 
satisfactory  a  biography  of  Hans  Andersen. 
Andersen  is  a  person  of  whom  it  is  compaia- 
tively  easy  to  turn  out  an  authentic  sketch 
which  shall  be  also  a  recognizable  likeness, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  to  paint  a  finished 
portrait  with  all  the  traits  elaborated,  which 
shall  both  seem  true  and  be  true,  and  being 
true  all  round,  shall  yet  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  man  irresistibly  lovable,  full  of 
charm,  and  intrinsically  worthy  of  respect. 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Bain  has  done.  He  has 
waded  through  all  the  fantastic  poet’s  pub¬ 
lished  works  and  all  his  correspondence— some 
in  English,  some  in  Danish,  and  some  in  both 
languages — and  has  carefully  sifted  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  never  allowing  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  exaggerated  outpourings 
of  grief  and  rage  in  which  this  oversensitive 
child  of  nature  indulged  every  time  his  work 
met  with  criticism,  coldness,  or  neglect ;  and 
avoiding  also  the  opposite  error  of  taking  this 
oversensitiveness,  and  the  petulance  it  explod¬ 
ed  in,  too  seriously  as  faults  in  the  character 
of  the  man.  He  takes  the  wise  course  of  set¬ 
ting  the  virtues  of  Andersen  side  by  side  with 
his  weaknesses,  and  leaving  his  humility,  his 
nnselfishness,  bis  affectionate  heart  and  his 
natural  courtesy,  to  plead  forgiveness  for  his 
vanity,  his  egoism,  and  his  mad  railings  and 
upbraidings  ”  Un  esprit  de  femme  dans  nn 
caractere  d'enfant”  is  the  motto  on  Mr.  Bain’s 
title-page ;  but  the  quotation  from  Amiel 
hardly  exhausts  the  truth  about  this  wayward 
yet  upright  child  of  innocence  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  One  wants  one  word  more  to  do  justice 
to  the  vital  integrity  of  purpose  and  individu¬ 
ality,  which  held  its  own  through  all  moods, 
and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  more  than  real¬ 
izing  and  more  than  justifying  at  last  the  am¬ 
bitions  and  pretensions  that  made  the  cob¬ 
bler's  son  ridiculous  in  the  days  of  his  neglect- 
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ed  boyhood  and  desperate  early  manhood  ; 
and  yet  realizing  them  in  a  form  so  volatile 
and  ethereal,  that  one  thinks  of  the  labors  and 
struggles  behind  the  fame  rather  as  the  noise 
of  mysterious  elements  out  of  which  a  genius 
has  beeen  magically  evolved,  than  as  the  raw 
material  of  the  work  the  genius  h^s  done. 

Heredity  and  early  circumstances  played  a 
very  traceable  part  in  the  shaping  of  Hans  An¬ 
dersen’s  abnormal  character  and  singular 
genius.  His  paternal  grandfather  ended  his 
days  as  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  for  lunatics 
and  imbeciles.  The  old  man,  whom  Hans 
knew  and  feared— for  ho  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  asylum  as  a  child — appears  to 
have  been  both  harmless  and  ingenious,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  make  rounds  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country,  carrying  with  him  a  basket  of 
fantastic  toys  of  his  own  fashioning,  and  offer¬ 
ing  them  to  farmers’  wives  in  exchange  for 
bams  and  vegetables.  The  talent  for  making 
toys  descended  to  Hans’s  father  and  to  Hans 
himself.  The  father  had  scholarly  yearnings, 
but  his  mother  (Hans’s  grandmother)  could  not 
afford  to  put  him  to  school,  and  so  made  a 
cobbler  of  him.  The  cobbler  married  a  good- 
natured,  thriftless  woman,  and  together  they 
drifted  into  poverty.  Hans  grew  up  without 
any  education  but  what  he  got  from  dreaming 
among  the  flowers  and  birds,  and  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  habit  of  reading  aloud  in  the  evening 
out  of  La  Fontaine,  the  “  Arabian  Nights,” 
and  a  book  of  Danish  plays.  His  mother  en¬ 
couraged  his  taste  for  doing  nothing  useful, 
and  by  and  by  drifted  herself  into  drinking 
habits.  Hans  loved  her  and  idealized  her,  and 
when  she  died,  after  he  had  already  become 
famous,  lamented  that  there  was  ”  now  no  one 
left  who  was  bound  by  nature  to  love  him.” 
If  only  everybody  could  have  loved  him  by 
nature,  as  he  was  by  nature  inclined  to  love 
every  body,  the  world  would  have  heard  little 
of  his  unsatisfied  vanity.  A  delightful  little 
grandmother,  who  might  have  walked  out  of 
a  fairy  tale,  and  is  suspected  of  having  walked 
into  many  of  those  told  by  her  grandson, 
completed  the  family  group,  and  was  the  most 
sensible  and  sympathetic  friend  of  Hans’s 
childhood.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
send  Hans  to  school  and  keep  him  there  ;  but 
he  learned  nothing.  He  is  described  at  this 
period  as  dreaming  away  his  time,  “  dressing 
dolls,  in  clothes  of  his  own  sewing  ;  practising 
singing  in  the  lanes  and  meadows  in  the  firm 
belief  that  his  voice  would  make  his  fortune  ; 
cramming  his  overwrought  brain  with  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  plays,  poems,  and  romances,  and  living 


in  a  fantastic  morbid  world  of  his  own,  which 
had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the 
world  of  actual  solid  fact  around  him.”  The 
stage  was  his  ambition  ;  and  at  last  he  started 
for  Copenhagen,  armed  with  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  Madame  Schall,  a  dancer  at  the 
Theatre  Boyal,  and  a  conviction  that  the  way 
of  life  is  to  ”  go  through  a  great  deal  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  then  become  famous.”  The  letter 
to  Madame  Schall  was  written  by  somebody 
who  did  not  know  her,  and  when  Andersen 
presented  it,  she  took  him  for  an  escaped 
lunatic.  The  'Theatre  Boyal  refused  to  engage 
him  because  be  was  too  thin,  and  also  because 
they  only  employed  “  educated  people.  ’  ’  Star¬ 
vation  stared  him  in  the  face,  but  his  persist¬ 
ence  and  innocent  audacity  saved  him  : 

“  As  now  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
streets,  bitterly  conscious  of  bis  utter  frieud- 
lessness  and  abandonment,  he  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  read  in  the  Odense 
papers  of  an  Italian  named  Siboni,  who  had 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Boyal  Musical 
Conservatoire  at  Copenhagen.  What  if  this 
kind  hearted  man  would  take  him  as  a  singing 
pupil?  So  to  Siboni’s  he  went.  The  musi¬ 
cian  happened  to  be  having  a  dinner  party  just 
then  and  the  famous  poet  Baggesen,  the  com¬ 
poser  Professor  Weyse,  and  many  other  celeb¬ 
rities  were  among  the  guests.  When  the  maid¬ 
servant  opened  the  door,  Andersen  was  so 
overcome  by  the  feeling  of  his  own  misery, 
that  be  told  her  not  only  the  errand  on  which 
he  had  come,  but  also  the  whole  of  his  past 
life.  She  listened  with  the  deepest  sympathy, 
and  going  away,  brought  back  with  her  the 
whole  of  the  company,  who  regarded  the  odd 
intruder  with  considerable  curiosity  Siboni 
then  took  him  into  the  room  where  the  piano 
stood,  and  made  him  go  through  his  scales, 
listening  attentively  all  the  time.  After  that 
Andersen  recited  some  scenes  from  Holbert 
[the  Danish  dramatist  his  father  had  read 
aloud  at  home],  and  a  few  poems,  till  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  miserable  situation  so  overcame 
him,  that  he  burst  into  real  tears,  the  whole 
company  loudly  applauding.  A  collection  of 
seventy-six  dollars  [£8  3s.  4d.J  was  made  for 
him  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  told  to  go  next 
day  for  singing  lessons  to  Professor  Weyse. 
In  the  joy  of  his  heart,  Andersen  immediately 
wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  his  mother,  in 
which  he  said  that  fortune  was  already  within 
his  grasp.” 

For  more  than  two  years  he  remained  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  carrying  on  a  bard  and  grotesque 
struggle  for  bare  existence  ;  generously  helped 
by  his  musical  friends  till  he  bad  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  his  voice  ;  fleeced  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  lodging-house  keepers  ;  living  for  weeks 
together  upon  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning 
and  a  roll  at  mid-day  ;  writing  tragedies  that 
could  not  be  acted,  and  spelling  them  so  badly 
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that  they  oonld  not  be  read  ;  now  and  then 
snatching  a  few  minutes  of  delirious  happi¬ 
ness  through  being  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
stage  at  the  Theatre  Royal  as  one  in  a  crowd 
or  a  chorus  ;  sufiering  from  cold,  hunger,  wet 
clothes,  and  loneliness  ;  and  yet  withal  “  quite 
happy,”  commending  himself  every  night  to 
God  as  be  lay  down  to  sleep  in  his  miserable 
attic,  and  never  doubting  that  things  would 
come  right  at  last.  The  reality  of  Hans  An¬ 
dersen’s  religion  was  proved  through  all  his 
life.  No  man  could  have  had  a  more  constant 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  or  more  simple 
realization  of  the  moral  obligations  consequent 
upon  being  always  in  the  eye  of  God.  Butin 
this,  as  in  all  other  things  with  this  paradoxi¬ 
cal  creature,  absurdity  trod  close  upon  the 
heels  of  seriousness.  Though  be  trusted  to 
God  for  success,  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  one 
particular  kind  of  success.  He  must  be  a 
great  actor  ;  and  so,  because  be  believed  in  a 
superstitious  saw  which  says  that  ‘‘  as  it  fares 
with  one  on  New  Year's  Day,  so  it  will  fare  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  ”  he  crept  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1821,  into  the  theatre  when  it  was  closed, 
made  his  way  to  the  stage,  unnoticed  by  the 
caretaker,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain,  tried  to  recall  some  dramatic 
quotation  which  he  could  recite,  and  so  make 
a  good  beginning  of  success.  But  no  passage 
of  any  play  would  come  to  him.  Bo  he  repeat¬ 
ed  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  went  away  satisfied 
that  his  theatrical  debxU  would  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

From  this  bizarre  and  precarious  existence 
he  was  delivered  by  the  intervention  of  Privy 
Councillor  Jonas  Collin,  who  represented  his 
case  to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  arranged 
that  Andersen,  now  eighteen  years  old,  should 
be  sent  for  three  years  at  the  public  expense 
to  the  Latin  school  at  Slagelse,  where,  with 
much  patience,  difficulty,  and  agony,  he  mas¬ 
tered  Latin  and  Greek,  and  learned  to  write 
his  own  language  correctly.  A  reasonably 
calm  life  only  began  for  Andersen  when  he 
settled  himself  in  an  attic  at  Copenhagen  to 
finish  his  studies  at  the  University.  During 
this  time  he  made  his  home  with  the  Collin 
family,  and  enjoyed  the  family  affection  that 
was  indispensable  to  his.  happiness.  In  the 
end  he  took  his  academical  degrees  with  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  in  1829  be  began  bis  literary 
career  by  publishing  the  book  known  as  ”  The 
Fodreise.”  In  this  book,  and  in  the  works 
that  followed  it,  Andersen’s  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  critics  discovered  amid  ”  a  confused  and 
confusing  jumble  of  images  and  fancies”  bor- 
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rowed  and  original,  a  few  grains  of  fine  gold 
from  the  vein  he  afterward  drew  upon  for  the 
fairy  tales.  But  the  tales  themselves  did  uot 
begin  to  appear  till  1835.  In  the  mean  time, 
travels,  novels,  play,  operettas,  fantasies,  and 
satires  in  varied  forms,  poured  continually 
from  bis  pen,  provoking  criticisms  which  rous¬ 
ed  in  him  ”  feelings  that  no  Christian  ought 
to  have.”  At  last  it  occurred  to  him  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  a  tiny  book,  a  few  of  the  stories  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  telling  to  children.  The  lit¬ 
tle  book  was  sold  at  bookstalls  for  fourpence- 
halfpenny.  Next  year  another  volume  came 
out,  and  next  year  again  another.  But  neither 
the  author  nor  the  critics  thought  much  of 
them.  The  tales  found  their  way  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  who  delighted  in  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  Andersen  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  these  trifles  be  had  despised  were 
bringing  him  the  fame  he  looked  for. 

Travelling  was  the  active  delight  of  Ander¬ 
sen’s  life.  Besides  the  enchantment  of  new 
scenery  and  strange  customs,  he  derived  great 
enjoyment  from  the  fuss  that  was  made  with 
him  when  abroad.  And  nowhere  did  he  find 
himself  so  much  valued  or  so  well  known  as 
in  England  : 

”  Andersen  was  charmed,  delighted,  almost 
overpowered  by  his  reception  in  London,  al¬ 
though,  characteristically  enough,  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  it  not  so  much  in  the  light 
of  a  personal  triumph  as  of  a  crushing  re¬ 
buke  to  his  less  appreciative  countrymen. 
Thus  his  letters  from  London  to  his  friends  in 
Denmark  are  a  carious  jumble  ot  gratitude 
and  spite,  ecstatic  joy  and  bitter  exasperation. 
The  English  are  described  as  the  most  ster 
ling,  amiable,  and  moral  people  in  the  wide 
world.  Thanks  to  them,  he  has  reached  the 
apex  of  glory  and  recognition.  He  cannot 
hope  for  more  than  this  metropolis  of  the 
world  has  already  given  him.  ‘  Here,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  I  am  regarded  as  a  Danish  Walter 
Scott,  while  in  Denmark  1  am  degraded  into  a 
sort  of  third-class  author  far  below  Hertz  the 
classical,  and  Heiberg  the  infallible.’  ” 

He  particularly  resented  the  silence  of  the 
Danish  newspapers  about  the  honors  paid  him 
in  England — ”  Such  contemptible  meanness 
deeply  wounded  him.”  And  yet  his  biogra¬ 
pher  has  to  record  that — 

”  Despite  these  feverish  outbursts,  gratitude 
to  God  and  man  was  Andersen's  predominant 
feeling  daring  his  visit  to  England,  and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  say  that  the  mure  he  w&s/eted 
and  flattered  by  the  great  world  of  London, 
the  more  humbly  and  modestly  he  expressed 
himself.” 

This  last  trait  is  deeply  significant  of  Ander¬ 
sen’s  true  character.  And  it  was  the,  con- 
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gcionsness  of  the  very  real  humility  that  nn- 
derlay  his  superficial  vanity  that  made  his 
■affering  under  neglect  or  hostile  criticism  so 
poignant.  No  friend  he  ever  made  seems  to 
have  understood  this  so  well  as  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  warmly, 
and  with  whom  he  stayed  five  weeks  at  Cads- 
hill,  when  he  came  back  to  England  ten  years 
later.  One  of  Andersen’s  explosions  of  rage 
and  grief  having  taken  place  during  this  visit, 
Dickens  “  spoke  to  him  like  a  brother,  ’  ’  re¬ 
minding  him  of  his  world-wide  reputation  and 
his  work  which  would  stand,  when  criticism 
was  blotted  out  like  writing  on  the  sand. 
Upon  which  Andersen  exclaims  ; 

‘‘  And  when  this  great  author,  perhaps  the 
greatest  author  of  our  times,  thus  exalted  me 
highly,  at  that  very  moment,  I  say,  I  felt  my¬ 
self  so  small,  so  humble,  thankful  and  grate- 
fnl  in  God’s  sight.  Every  time  I  am  exalted 
by  praise,  I  have  the  feeling  of  humble  devo¬ 
tion  to  God.  Oh,  that  men  would  only  under¬ 
stand  this  !” 

The  concluding  years  of  his  life  brought  him 
the  atmosphere  of  kindness  and  sympathy  he 
had  always  longed  for.  As  his  fame  became 
unquestionably  established,  criticism  died  out, 
and  his  eccentricities  of  person  and  character 
came  to  be  universally  understood  and  re¬ 
spected.  His  admirers  wrote  to  him  a  great 
deal,  personages  of  distinction  visited  him, 
compliments  came  to  him  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  everybody  showed  him  kindness. 
Ihe  details  of  his  death  are  very  touching  : 

“  About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  began  to  fall  into  a  drowsy,  semi- 
conscious  state,  but  had  frequent  intervals  of 
his  old  sprightly  vivacity.  He  suffered  very 
little  pain,  and  used  to  murmur  repeatedly, 
with  half-closed  eyes,  ‘  Oh,  how  happy  I  am  ! 
How  beautiful  the  world  is  !  Life  is  so  beau¬ 
tiful  !  It  is  just  as  if  I  were  sailing  into  a  land 
far,  far  away,  where  there  is  no  pain,  no  sor¬ 
row.’  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  he  would 
speak  of  death,  and  once  he  asked  his  friend 
Nicholas  B6gh  whether  he  thought  he  (Ander¬ 
sen)  would  be  among  the  lost.  ‘  At  any  rate,’ 
he  added,  ‘  I  have  never  wished  to  do  evil.  I 
have  always  loved  what  is  good,  though  I 
know  very  well  that  I  have  often  been  ill  tem¬ 
pered,  bitter  and  absurd.’  ” 

He  had  never  feared  death,  but  he  had  feared 
the  pain  of  death.  And  that  was  spared  him. 
A  few  days  before  he  died,  his  friend  Madame 
Melchoir  brought  him  a  beautiful  rose.  “  He 
kissed  it,  pressed  her  hand  gratefully,  and 
looked  into  her  face  with  a  happy  smile.  '  If 
I  were  not  so  very  tired,’  he  said,  ‘  I  should 
feel  quite  well.’  ”  His  tiredness  turned  to 
drowsiness,  and  he  died  sleeping.— £lp6cfafor. 


Up  IN  A  Balloon. — In  theory  no  experience 
that  we  pour,  non-fiying  mortals  can  enjoy  is 
more  fascinating,  more  ideally  charming,  more 
poetically  sublime,  than  a  trip  heavenward  in 
that  curious,  unnatural,  and  yet  extremely 
simple  apparatus— a  balloon.  To  soar  aloft, 
rising  up  and  up  without  rocking  or  vibration. 
To  glide  o’er  the  country,  above  the  tree  tops 
and  houses,  perfectly  noiselessly,  perfectly  at 
ease.  To  gaze  on  distant  views,  on  glorious 
cloudscapes,  and  have  the  earth  laid  flat  be¬ 
neath  one’s  feet  1  Surely  one’s  wildest  dreams 
can  conjure  up  no  more  perfect  mode  of  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  little  basket  in  which  we  are  to  spend 
the  next  hour  or  two  is  being  attached  by  its 
few  stout  cords  to  the  wooden  hoop  where  all 
the  strings  of  the  netting  concentrate.  It  is 
time  to  get  into  the  car.  The  valve-line  is  all 
right,  for  we  have  looked  up  the  open  neck  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gas  bag,  and  have  seen  it 
leading  down  from  the  valve  at  the  very  top. 
“  Let  go  !”  We  are  off  !  All  the  rocking  mo¬ 
tion,  the  creaking  of  the  car,  the  various  excit¬ 
ed  voices— all  these  have  ceased.  The  earth 
sinks  away  from  under  ns.  Instead  of  a  few 
people  struggling  close  around  ns,  we  see  a 
multitude  of  upturned  faces.  Look  at  the 
place  we  started  from  now!  It  has  grown 
quite  small.  How  still  and  peaceful  it  all  is  ! 
It  seems  quite  hot,  since  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  wind  noticeable  to  us.  We  have  travelled 
away  from  our  stalling  place,  and  are  skim¬ 
ming  over  comparatively  unknown  country. 
See  the  roads,  white  and  straight,  the  fields  of 
green  and  brown,  the  clumps  of  trees,  the 
country  houses  in  their  well-planned  grounds 
— all  as  in  a  colored  map.  Now  let  ns  see 
what  the  aneroid  says.  It  has  fallen  nearly 
3^  inches,  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  3000  feet. 
See  how  this  hot  sun  has  expanded  the  gas. 
The  balloon  is  as  tight  as  a  drum.  But  no 
matter,  it  can  stand  it  How  curious  it  is  to 
hear  the  dogs  barking,  the  children  crying, 
and  the  many  trains  whistling  1  For  we  can 
hear  every  loud  noise  that  occurs  within  sev¬ 
eral  miles. 

We  are  still  rising  upward.  See  how  faint 
the  country  appears  to  the  north,  and  now  it 
begins  to  appear  so  all  over— it  is  all  blue  and 
misty.  Nothing  is  visible  anywhere  except 
grayness.  We  are  in  the  clouds.  It  gets  com¬ 
paratively  dark,  and  soon  the  balloon  above 
our  heads  begins  rustling  and  looks  loose.  It 
is  getting  lighter.  A  dim  sunlight  strikes  us. 
Suddenly  we  realize  we  are  in  bright  sunshine 
again,  with  fleecy  white  clouds  below  us,  and 
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a  deep  blue  sky  above.  Here  we  are  all  alone, 
in  perfect  silence,  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
abyss— massive  clouds  toweiiug  up  on  all 
sides,  a  snowy-white  mass  below.  But  no 
sign  of  earth— no  sign  of  anything  human. 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  sign  of  life  !  What  peace  ! 
what  bliss  1  Horrors  1  what’s  that  report  ?  the 
balloon  must  have  burst.  Oh,  nonsense ; 
keep  still,  it's  only  a  fold  of  the  stuff  nipped 
by  the  netting  being  suddenly  released,  that’s 
all.  Well,  we  are  falling,  and  we  must  take 
care,  for  the  coldness  and  dampness  of  this 
cloud  will  cause  the  gas  to  contract,  and  we 
shall  fall  rapidly.  So  get  a  bag  of  ballast 
ready,  for  we  are  already  in  the  darkness  of 
the  cloud.  Now  the  gas  bag  shrinks  and 
writhes,  and  loose  folds  rustle  together,  and  it 
gets  darker.  Yon  can  feel  the  breeze  blowing 
upward,  against  your  face  or  hand  held  over 
the  edge  of  the  car.  Well,  that’s  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  remember  we  are  falling,  say, 
1000  feet  a  minute,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  if  we  were  going  along  ten  miles  an  hour 
sitting  in  a  dog-cart. 

We  are  already  nearing  the  tree-tops.  We 
are  into  them,  what’s  more  1  Hang  on  now  1 
and  mind  your  hands  or  they  will  get  scratched. 
Hish  1  the  green  twigs  come  in  all  around  us, 
we  crash  among  the  branches,  stop  dead,  and 
then  the  balloon,  as  if  suddenly  thinking  bet¬ 
ter  of  it,  lifts  us  with  a  tug  right  up  again,  and 
we  are  soaring  away  over  a  field.  A  little 
more  ballast.  That’s  it.  We  are  just  going 
over  a  farmhouse— see  the  ducks  and  chickens 
flying  in  all  directions  and  making  each  a 
cackling.  “  Come  down,  come  down  !”  we 
hoar  people  shouting.  “  Come  up  here  !”  we 
shout  in  reply,  though  we  have  already  passed 
over  the  house  and  are  skimming  along  now 
pretty  close  to  the  ground,  for  a  big  open  hill 
has  appeared  before  us.  We  glide  up  the  side 
of  it  and  pass  over  its  top.  But  see,  there  is 
a  large  village  ahead  of  us.  We  must  rise 
again,  else  some  damage  may  be  done  to  the 
chimney-pots.  There  is  the  town  now  laid  be¬ 
fore  us— there  is  the  church,  then  the  main 
street,  and  the  big  mill  in  rear.  What  place 
can  this  be  ? — I  haven’t  followed  the  map 
sufficiently  carefully.  We’ll  ask.  There  is  a 
man  standing  in  the  High  Street  looking  up 
at  us.  “  What  town  is  this  ?”  we  shout  at  the 
top  of  our  voices.  It  is  immediately  replied 
to  by  a  perfect  chorus  of  voices,  each  obliter¬ 
ating  the  other.  One  forgets  that  though  you 
ask  the  questiou  of  one  man,  every  person  in 
the  village,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  look- 
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ing  up  at  the  balloon,  hears  one  equally  well, 
and  all  shout  back  in  answer.  Well,  see ! 
there  is  the  railway,  and  it  is  time  we  were 
getting  down.  So  we  will  come  down  as  near 
to  the  station  as  we  can.  Now  open  goes  the 
valve  and  down  we  go.  We  are  falling  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  fast,  so  out  with  some  ballast.  Hear 
it  spattering  on  the  trees  below  I  There  is  a 
nice  open  field  just  beyond  those  trees.  We 
are  nearly  in  the  tree  tops  ;  but  out  goes  the 
grapnel,  and  relieved  of  its  weight  we  shall 
just  clear  them.  The  grapnel  falls  into  the 
trees,  where  it  is  bound  to  bold,  and  we  sink 
gently  into  the  field. — 8.  Baden  Powell,  in 
Blackwood  a  Magazine. 

Wiu)  Doos  OF  1793.— So  many  startling 
events  happened  from  day  to  day  during  the 
Beign  of  Terror  that  the  apparition  of  wild 
dogs  in  Paris  is  commonly  overlooked.  But 
it  was  quite  natural.  The  greater  part  of  those 
grandees  who  fled  or  w'ent  into  hiding  kept 
dogs,  and  very  few  of  them  were  able  to  make 
any  arrangement  for  the  poor  beasts  when 
they  left  home.  The  dogs,  abandoned,  took 
to  the  streets,  of  course,  and  shortly  they  be¬ 
gan  to  congregate  in  two  packs,  one  occupying 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  one  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne.  Soon  they  became  a  public  danger. 
Carlyle  pokes  fun  at  Santerre,  the  brewer,  who 
proposed  a  law  that  all  dogs  should  be  hanged  ; 
he  had  not  noticed  the  paragraphs  in  the  news¬ 
papers  telling  bow  people  bad  been  attacked 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  At  length  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  really  grave,  as  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  when  thousands  of  starving  animals  have 
to  find  subsistence  in  a  starving  city.  Many 
of  them  were  wolf  hounds,  and  of  powerful 
fighting  breeds.  So,  in  September,  1793, 
drastic  measures  were  taken  against  the 
Champs  Elysees  pack.  Two  battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  surrounded  the  area,  leaving 
a  gap  toward  the  Bue  Boyale,  while  multitudes 
of  ragamuffins  beat  the  cover.  The  game  was 
driven  up  the  Bue  Boyale  to  the  Place  Boyale, 
where  troops  made  a  battue  of  it,  firing  vol¬ 
leys.  Three  days  consecutively  this  operation 
was  repeated,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
dead  dogs  lay  in  the  place.  A  certain  Gas- 
pardin  received  orders  to  clear  them  away, 
and  he,  short  of  means,  applied  for  the  royal 
equipages.  It  was  a  timely  jest,  greeted  with 
applause.  So  M.  Gaspardin  packed  the  dogs 
neck  and  heels  in  gilded  coaches  as  full  as 
they  would  hold,  and  made  a  state  procession 
through  delighted  Paris. 


